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Rail  chief’s  windfall:  £20m 


Fury  over  huge 
sell-off  profits 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


Tony  blair  last 
night  moved  to 
exploit  commuter 
anger  over  rail 
privatisation 
when  he  accused 
executives  behind  today's 
expected  resale  of  a train  leas- 
ing firm  of  multi-million 
pound  profiteering  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

Eversbolt  Leasing,  one  of 
the  three  privatised  compa- 
nies which  rents  rolling  stock 


to  the  25  rail  franchise  hold- 
ers, is  likely  to  fetch  nearly 
£900  million  — almost  twice 
the  £580  million  paid  for  it  in 
late  1995  — and  to  yield  a 
return  of  np  to  £20  million  on 
the  £110,000  investment  made 
by  its  managing  director, 
Andrew  Jukes. 

Other  directors  also  stand 
to  make  millions,  and  Mr 
Blair  risked  famiaMng  hjs 
free  enterprise  credentials 
with  an  openly  populist 
attack  on  management  fat 
cats.  Last  night  the  company 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny 
today’s  expected  deal. 


John  Major  had  no  choice 
but  to  defend  the  "success"  of 
rail  privatisation,  despite 
what  officials  describe  as 
teething  troubles  that  have 
caused  job  losses  and  wide- 
spread cancellations,  mainly 
In  southern  England. 

Mr  Biair  went  on  the  offen- 
sive at  Question  Time  yester- 
day. After  recalling  Mr 
Major's  pledge  to  prevent  rep- 
etition of  excess  profits  in  the 
privatised  water  industry,  the 
Labour  leader  contrasted 
"massive  windfall  gains" 
with  commuter  misery  — 
“the  clearest  example  of  the 
Conservative  government 
favouring  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.” 

He  added:  “Isn't  there  the 
sharpest  contrast  between  the 
massive  windfall  gains  made 
on  the  sale  of  a public  asset, 
that  is  run  effectively  through 
public  subsidy,  and  the  mis- 


ery of  thousands  of  commut- 
ers yesterday  at  Waterloo 
station,  who  saw  their  trains 
cancelled,  their  services 
destroyed,  because  a train 
company  laid  off  a tenth  of 
their  drivers?" 

Ministers  are  embarrassed 
by  the  performance  of  Stage- 
coach, the  bus  company 
which  is  mishandling  South 
West  Trains  services  and 
which  could  face  heavy  fines 
by  the  regulator.  But  Mr 
Major  insisted  that  privatisa- 
tion is  working  overall,  with 
new  investment  and  services. 

Accusing  Mr  Blair  of 
financing  his  own  private 
office  from  the  profits  of 
privatised  Industries,  he  fell 
back  on  invoking  dark  memo- 
ries of  the  nationalised  rail- 
ways and  accused  Labour  of 
planning  to  reinstate  capital 
controls.  “You  and  your  party 
are  as  opposed  to  private 


ownership  and  privatisation 
as  they’ve  ever  been,”  Mr 
Major  replied. 

Mr  Blair  believes  that 
voters  can  tell  the  difference 
between  "honest  profit  and 
profiteering"  in  a monopoly 
business  which  was  sold 
cheaply  — for  £L8  billion  for 
the  three  train  leasing  firms 
against  assets  worth  £3 
billion  — and  still  enjoys  pub- 
lic subsidy. 

Other  senior  Eversbolt  di- 
rectors, Roger  Aylward  and 
Colin  Habgood.  will  make  £10 
million  or  more  on  their 
smaller  investments  of  about 
£80,000  if  the  firm  is  bought 
by  a subsidiary  of  the  HSBC 
financial  conglomerate  which 
owns  the  Midland  Bank. 

Downing  Street  officials 
last  night  stressed  that  they 
had  bid  in  open  competition, 
paying  what  was  widely  seen 
as  a good  price  in  1985.  “Some 


individuals  put  their  life  sav- 
ings in  and  their  money  on 
the  line  to  do  it”  one  official 
said.  “In  a liberal  commercial 
environment,  once  you've 
bought  something  it’s  yours 
to  do  with  as  you  will.  We’ve 
moved  away  from  endless 
safeguards  like  golden 
shares,”  said  another. 

In  effect.  Labour  is  saying 
the  three  rolling  stock  films 
were  sold  too  cheaply,  the 
Tories  that  the  buyers  have 
since  realised  their  true 
worth 

Another  or  the  trio.  Porter- 
brook.  was  bought  for  £527 
million  and  resold,  to  Stage- 
coach, for  £825  million,  a deal 
on  which  managing  director 
Sandy  Anderson  made  £36 
million,  Labour  said  last 
night.  The  firm's  one-day-a- 
month  chairman.  John  Wat- 
son, made  £4  million. 

Earlier  yesterday,  at  a 


breakfast  presentation  to 
businessmen.  Mr  Blair  had 
stressed  his  commitment  to 
the  “culture  of  entrepreneur- 
ial success”.  He  said:  “I  want 
more  people  to  become  mil- 
lionaires through  success." 

The  Tories  meanwhile 
launched  their  latest  poster 
campaign  with  a claim  that 
families  would  have  to  pay 
£2,300  a year  in  extra  tax 
under  Labour. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Heseltine . and 
party  chairman.  Brian 
Mawhinney.  said  a Labour 
government  would  need  to 
impose  the  extra  taxes  on 
every  household  to  pay  for  its 
programmes  — not  least  be- 
cause it  would  have  no  Future 
privatisation  receipts. 

Labour  brushed  the  attack- 
aside  last  night  with  a five- 
point  reminder  of  Conserva- 
tive tax  hikes  since  1992. 


C £580  mribon  buy-out  of 
Evershofi  hi  1995:  £70  mHkofl 
came  from  sharoholdere.  £510 
million  [rum  bank  loans 

O 60  slafl  and  directors  received 
1 5 per  cent  of  shares  In  return 
for  modest  personal  investment 
and  their  expertise.  City 
institutions  stumped  up  the  rest 
of  the  £70  nuDion 

•O  Evershotr  now  tipped  to  be  sold 
tor  £900  rmlbon  Bank 
borrowings  must  be  repaid,  then 
director,  and  empfoyoes  are 
antHM  to  IS  per  oen t of  profits 
on  the  deal  — E50-E65  mffion. 

O Managing  director  Andrew 
Jukes  could  got  £30  million  in 
return  (or  initial  capital  outlay, 
reported  to  be  £110,000. 


Allcock 
guilty 
in  tax 
bribes 
scandal 


Dan  Atkinson 


IICHAEL  Allcock,  the 
[most  senior  tax  iu- 
Ispector  to  be  charged 
with  corruption,  is  feeing  a 
lengthy  jail  sentence  after  he 
was  convicted  yesterday  of 
accepting  ‘‘breathtaking*’ 
bribes  from  wealthy 
businessmen. 

The  Inland  Revalue  said 
last  night  that  three  of  his  for- 
mer colleagues,  all  inspectors, 
had  been  suspended  pending 
dlspUriary  action. 

Allcock,  aged  47,  from  Col- 
chester, Essex,  a specialist  in 
nailing  wealthy  tax  dodgers, 
was  convicted  of  six  corrup- 
tion charges  and  cleared  on 
five  other  counts  after  an  in- 
vestigation lasting  five  years. 
He  had  denied  all  the  charges. 

Allcock,  on  bail  throughout 
the  83-day  Old  Bailey  trial, 
was  held  in  custody  last 
night,  pending  sentence. 

Judge  Peter  Beaumont  may 
decide  to  confiscate  some  of 
his  possessions,  and  he  may 
be  taxed  on  his  bribes,  said  to 
have  totalled  well  over 
£150,000  in  cash  and  more 
than  £20,000  in  gifts. 

All  cock  was  convicted  of 
corruptly  accepting  the  ser- 
vices of  Michelle  Corrigan, 
the  call  girl  who  became  his 
mistress.  He  was  also  con- 
victed of  taking  a bribe  of  a 
£20,000  holiday  in  America. 


Michael  Allcock,  pictured  with  his  wife  Sally,  feces  a lengthy  jail  sentence  after  being  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes  worth  more  than  £150,000 


But  it  was  his  conviction 
for  taking  bribes  of  £155,000 
from  1987  to  1992  that  has 
rocked  Inland  Revenue.  This 
money  is  thought  to  represent 
just  a portion  of  what  he  took, 
and  means  that,  for  five 
years,  one  of  the  revenue's 
most  senior  investigators  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  rich 
tax  evaders. 

All  cock’s  wife  Sally,  aged 


44.  told  ITN  last  night  he  was 
not  corrupt  “I  feel  he  just 
wants  to  get  the  truth  out,  but 
it’s  been  very  difficult” 
Although  hurt  by  disclo- 
sures of  Allcock's  affair  with 
Miss  Corrigan,  Mrs  Allcock, 
who  had  cancer  when  the 
relationship  began,  said  this 
hadn't  seemed  so  bad  com- 
pared to  the  family’s  other 
problems.  Miss  Corrigan  was 


said  to  be  negotiating  to  sell 
her  story. 

The  Inland  Revenue,  once 
renowned  as  the  most  incor- 
ruptible tax  service  in  the 
world,  insisted  Allcock  had 
been  “an  exceptional  case”, 
but  added  three  former  col- 
leagues faced  disciplinary 
action  over  “unacceptable 
conduct". 

Evidence  given  during  the 


£10  million  trial  has  thrown  a 
lurid  light  on  some  revenue 
activities,  ranging  from  All- 
cock’s cavalier  attitude  to  the 
rules  to  potent! ally-unconstj- 
tutioanl  joint  operations  with 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office. 

The  verdicts  came  after  the 
jury  had  deliberated  for  35 
hours  and  48  minutes  — one 
of  the  longest  periods  on  re- 


cord- Allcock's  co-defendant 
Hisham  Alwan,  aged  56,  an 
Iraqi  oil  consultant  based  in 
Knights!) ridge,  was  convicted 
of  supplying  Miss  Corrigan  to 
Ailcock  in  1969. 

He  was  balled  for  £10,000, 
and  will  also  return  to  court 
today. 


The  ghostbuster,  the  girt  and 
the  go-between,  G3  Front 


‘Not  me,  mate.’  Spinner  Tufnell  keeps  off  the  grass 


k 


Phil  Tofoell ...  *It  makes  me 
laugh.  It’s  ridiculous,  mate1 


NlckVnriey 

Sports  Correspondent 


ENGLISH  cricket’s  fin- 
est moment  on  foreign 
soil  for  five  years  was 
last  night  in  danger  of 
being  obscured  — by  a 
cloud  of  cannabis  smoke. 

The  offending  haze  came 
from  under  the  door  of  a 
restaurant's  disabled  toilet 
in  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land. the  city  where  the 
RwgHah  players  recorded 
their  first  overseas  series 
victory  In  five  years. 

More  specifically,  it  was 
said  by  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision reports  to  have  come 
from  England  spin  bowler 


Phil  Tufnell  — a player 
whose  career  has  been  dog- 
ged with  such  controversial 
Incidents  and  subsequent 
disciplinary  measures. 

This  time,  however,  he  is 
not  being  held  responsible. 
The  team  management 
even  suggested  there  might 
be  a greater  villain  afoot: 
sour  grapes. 

Tim  Lamb,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  English  Cricket 
Board,  said  Tizfcell  would 
not  be  facing  any  inquiry. 

“X  assume  there  Is  some 
mfechirf making  going  on.  f 
have  been  in  touch  with  the 
tour  manager  John  Barclay 
this  morning.  He  has 
quizzed  Phil  Tufnell  very 
closely  and  Phil  has  cate- 


gorically denied  the  allega- 
tions," he  said. 

Mir  Barclay  also  denied 
Tufnell  had.  been  thrown 
ont  of  BardeHTs  restaurant, 
bowing  to  bemused  diners 
as  he  left.  “I  am  well  aware 
of  the  allegations  made 
against  Phil  Tnfhell.  and 
they  are  very  serious,”  he 
said.  “1  have  spoken  to  Phil 
at  length,  and  very  frankly, 
and  1 am  completely  satis- 
fied with  his  assurances 
that  these  allegations  are 
without  foundation.” 

As  Tufnell  left  the  Lan- 
caster Park  ground  after 
England's  four-wicket  win, 
he  said:  ‘1  find  it  extraordi- 
nary. It  makes  me  laugh. 
It’s  ridiculous,  mate.  I'm 


probably  going  for  a few 
beers  tonight.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  going  out  with 
the  boys.” 

But  staff  at  the  restau- 
rant insisted  that  smoke 
had  billowed  from  the  toilet 
after  Tufnell  was  spotted 
making  a second  visit  dur- 
ing a meal  with  friends. 

Janelle  Rossiter,  who 
works  at  the  restaurant, 
said:  “When  he  left  he  was 
clearly  not  happy  about 
things  and  did  dramatic 
bows  all  the  way  to  the 
door.  An  English  family 
apologised  for  him  and  said 
he  was  hot  representative 
of  England.” 
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Nato-Russian 
force  proposed 


Stephen  Bates  tan  Brussels, 
Martin  Walker  hi  Washington 
and  Ian  Black  in  London 


IN  AN  unexpected  bid  to  ap- 
pease Russia  over  the  east- 
ward expansion  of  Nato, 
the  new  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, yesterday  proposed 
that  the  alliance  and  Russia 
create  a permanent  joint  mili- 
tary brigade  as  a symbol  of 
co-operation. 

Speaking  In  Brussels  before 
visits  to  Britain  and  Russia, 
Mrs  Albright  appeared  to 
take  European  allies  by  sur- 
prise. Sbe  also  called  for 
talks  with  Russia  to  discuss 
potential  new  Nato  members, 
expected  to  be  Poland,  Hunga- 
ry and  the  Czech  Republic. 

In  another  sign  that  Wash- 
ington is  forcing  the  pace  in  a 
process  it  now  sees  as  irre- 
versible, the  proposal  would 
give  permanent  form  to  the 
cooperation  which  has  al- 
ready seen  Russian  troops 
serving  with  Nato  in  Bosnia. 

It  comes  with  a broad  hint 


of  US  and  Nato  financial  and 
logistical  aid  to  help  modern- 
ise Russia's  armed  forces. 

Yet  plans  are  clearly  at  a 
very  early  stage.  Mrs  Al- 
bright — who  persistently 
referred  to  a "US-Russian" 
brigade  until  corrected  — told 
a press  conference:  "It  is  a 
very  new  idea  we  have  put 
forward  as  a possibility, 
based  on  the  positive  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  Bosnia. 

“We  are  going  to  try  to  in- 
clude Russia  as  much  as  poss- 
ible In  Nato  activities  but  we 
do  not  want  an  arrangement 
where  Russia  could  stop  an 
activity  other  Nato  members 
wished  to  conduct  Russia 
will  have  a voice  but  Russia 
will  not  have  a veto.” 

The  Nato  secretary-general, 
Javier  Solana.  was  clearly 
caught  off  guard.  Asked 
whether  the  brigade  might  be 
a ceremonial  or  combat  unit, 
he  was  unable  to  say.  “It  is  an 
initiative  Secretary  Albright 
turn  to  page  3,  column  7 
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Sketch 


Lofty  virtues  of 
Comrade  Toh-Ni 


Simon  Hoggart 


I WAS  sorry  to  see  that  my 
old  friend  Alastair  Camp- 
bell, Tony  Blair's  press  offi- 
cer. is  unhappy  with  the 
Guardian's  coverage  of  the 
Labour  Party.  According  to  an 
interview  he  gave  the  paper 
this  week,  he  feels  that — 
given  a choice  between  a story 
that’s  bad  for  Labour,  and  one 
that's  good  —we  tend  to  print 
the  bad  one.  And  be  senses 
that  our  staff  are  made  up  of 
“a  few  Trots,  a few  Liberals, 
and  one  guy  who's  broadly 
supportive,  who  says  that 
when  he  tries  to  speak  up  and 
defend  the  Labour  Party,  he 
feels  like  a fifth  columnist'.'’ 

I wonder  if  he  is  referring  to 
me.  I certainly  support  the 
Labour  Party,  at  least  in  pref- 
erence to  the  shower  we  have 
at  the  moment  And  I am  a 
columnist,  though  whether 
fifth  or  merely  twenty-fifth  I 
can  not  say. 

Mr  Campbell  also  admitted 
that  while  he  worked  for  the 
Daily  Mirror,  be  saw  himself 
as  a “propagandist"  for  the 
Labour  Party.  No  one  could 
argue  with  that  He  used  to 
write  things  about  Neil  Kin- 
nock  which  must  have  made 
Mr  Kinnock  blush. 

But  there  is  a catch.  Guard- 
ian readers  being,  perhaps, 
slightly  more  sophisticated 
than  Mirror  readers,  might 
cotton  on  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  spun  a line.  In  that 
way  we  would  all  be  back  to 
where  we  started.  Possibly  we 
could  look  for  a solution,  as  so 
often,  in  North  Korea. 

What  the  government  there 
does  is  place  adverts  in  West- 
ern newspapers  praising  the 
country’s  leader.  Kim  Jong  H, 
in  highly  enthusiastic  terms. 
These  adverts  are  then 
reported  back  in  North  Korea 
as  being  direct  quotations 
from  the  papers  in  question. 
Thus,  "The  Sunday  Times  of 
London  describes  the  Dear 
Leader  Kim  Jong  n as  the 
greatest  hero  Juche  Korea  has 
ever  produced*." 

(This  must  come  as  a conso- 


lation to  the  citizens  of  North 
Korea,  since  the  juche  [self- 
reliance]  philosphy  has  de- 
prived them  of  life's  frip- 
peries, such  as  food,  running 
water  and  power.) 

So  Til  say  it  now.  “The 

respected  Comrade  Toh-Ni 

Blair,  who  is  endowed  with' 
uncommon  ideological-theo- 
retical ability,  outstanding 
leadership  and  lofty  virtues,  is 
the  great  sun  of  the  2lst 
century." 

(There's  also  a puff  by  a 
French  professor  for  Comrade 
Kim's  book.  The  Lodestar  of 
the  21st  Century.  Maybe  a 
British  academic,  say  Dr 
Peter  Mandelson,  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  the  same  for 
Comrade  Blair's  1996  work: 
New  Britain— My  Vision  ofa 
Young  Country.  “His  Excel- 
lency has  come  to  be  accepted 
and  highly  respected  as  a great 
thinker- theore  tic  Lan  for  this 
well-known  work . . Then 
the  official  organ  of  the 
Labour  Party  could  announce: 
“The  Guardian’s  Fifth  Colum- 
nist salutes  the  great  achieve- 
ments and  lofty  virtues  of  the 
Lodestar  of  his  nation . . 

Actually  I do  salute  his  lofty 
achievement,  genuinely.  Com- 
rade Toh-NI  got  John  Major 
severely  rattled  at  Prime  Min- 
ister’s Questions  yesterday 
with  a series  of  aggressive 
questions  about  the  sale  of 
railway  rolling  stock  compa- 
nies. These  have  made  the 
lucky  directors  as  rich  as  any 
lottery  winner.  Mr  Blair's 
anxiety  about  this  (a  part-time 
chairman  worked  one  day  a 
month,  invested  £25.000  and 
has  made  £4  million  profit)  in- 
dicated to  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  did  not  “support  the 
enterprise  market  and  the  vig- 
our of  competition" — a feeble 
response. 

I felt  that  Comrade  Toh-Ni 
slightly  overstepped  the  mark 
when  he  talked  about  “the 
misery  of  thousands  of  com- 
muters at  Waterloo  station, 
who  saw  their  trains  can- 
celled, their  services 
destroyed . . 

As  one  of  the  thousands  who 
suffer  from  Anne  Gloagand 
her  rapacious  company,  who 
run  our  trains.  I have  to  quib- 
ble about  “misery’ Mtis  cer- 
tainly inconvenient  but  it’s 
not  quite  like  having  your 
family  hacked  to  death  by 
Hutu  militiamen,  or  even  a 
bad  dose  of  flu.  Apart  from 
that  Mr  Blair  did  well — and 
no  one  has  twisted  my  arm  to 
say  so. 


Review 


Trainspotting  in  a 
dead-end  valley 


Derek  Malcolm 


Twin  Town 

Bedin  Festival 


IT  SEEMED  odd  to  find 
writer-director  Kevin 
Alien's  Twin  Town  nestling 
in  the  competition  section  of 
the  huge  Berlin  Film  Festival 
with  Anthony  Mingheila's  big 
budget  romance  The  English 
Patient  This  Welsh  blast  of 
new  age  vitriol,  designed  to 
lay  to  rest  most  of  the  cliches 
about  the  place,  looks  like  the 
sort  of  film  that  would  have  sat 
more  comfortably  in  a side 
bar  evenL 

Already  castigated  as 
amoral,  mindless  and  even 
censorable.  the  film  presents 
Swansea  as  "a  pretty-  shitty 
city"  where  middle  class 
hypocrisy  reigns  supreme  and 
glue  sniffers  rule  OK. 

The  sniffers  are  two  not 
quite  gormless  teenage 
brothers  who  steal  cars, 
including  their  probation  offi- 
cer's Fiat  Uno,  mock  their 
elder  sister  for  taking  a job  in 
a massage  parlour,  and  gener- 
ally make  a nuisance  of  them- 
selves In  an  endeavour  to  be 
anarchic.  They  are  not  people 
you  would  wish  to  meet  ex- 
cept perhaps,  on  the  screen. 
And  then  not  for  too  long. 

Innocent  or  much  intelli- 
gence. they  extract  a terrible 
revenge  on  the  rich  business- 
man and  bent  copper  who 
double  cross  their  family  and 
kill  their  builder  father. 

That's  the  bare  bones  of  the 
plot.  But  the  film's  main  idea 
is  to  paint  a picture  of  Welsh 
life  that  takes  account  of 
rugby,  choirs,  leeks  and  the 
like  but  Is  also  based  on  bor- 
derline poverty,  magic  mush- 
rooms. karaoke  bars  and  a 


general  reek  of  corruption 
and  decay. 

The  film  is  produced  by 
Danny  Boyle  and  Andrew 
MacDonald,  who  made  Shal- 
low Grave  and  Trainspotting 
together,  which  is  probably 
why  it  has  been  dubbed  a 
Welsh  Trainspotting. 

But  it  hasn’t  that  film's  abil- 
ity to  empathise  with  its  char- 
acters nor  much  sense  of  real 
outrage  at  what  Dylan 
Thomas  called  the  dying  of  the 
light  The  comedy  is  slapped 
on  with  a grinning  irony 
that's  far  too  near  to  parody, 
the  Tarantino-like  finale 
hasn't  the  saving  grace  of  even 
his  baleful  wit  or  cinematic 
sophistication,  and  what 
remains  is  abundant  energy 
with  nowhere  to  go. 

Allen  says  the  stock  images 
of  Wales  are  “a  puke-making 
disgrace  and  an  insult  to 
youth  culture".  But  if  this  is 
youth  culture,  one  wonders 
whether  an  earthquake  would 
be  an  appropriate  nemes  Is. 

Calls  for  the  film  to  be  cen- 
sored or  banned  seem  to  be  as 
well  off  the  mark  as  the  film 
sometimes  appears  itself. 
Because  peeping  out  of  this 
intermittently  Funny  and  scur 

rilous  mess  is  a lot  of  talent 
that  should  have  been  put  to 
the  service  of  something  bet- 
ter. If  there  Isn’t  one  character 
you  like  in  a dim,  where  can  it 
possibly  touch  you? 

The  pessimism  is  dispirit- 
ing. even  though  the  Welsh 
cast  does  Its  best  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  stereotyping,  And 
Allen  knows  how  to  make  a 
film  that  both  outrages  and 
entertains.  If  he’s  got  the  bal- 
ance in  Twin  Town,  you  get 
the  reding  there  could  be  bet- 
ter things  on  the  way.  His  next 
project  is  a gangland  musical 
set  in  London.  Take  cover. 


Labour  calls  for  more  beds 


Chris  Mlhtir 


Health  authorities 

should  be  encouraged  to 
set  up  convalescent  homes  to 
allow  the  elderly  or  seriously 
ill  to  recuperate  from  opera- 
tions without  blocking  surgi- 
cal beds  in  hospitals,  the 
Labour  Party  said  yesterday. 

Chris  Smith,  Labour's 
health  spokesman,  said  some 
9,ooo  surgical  and  medical 
beds  were  blocked  at  any  time 


by  patients  who  could  not  be 
sent  home  because  they  were 
not  fully  recovered,  although 
they  no  longer  required  fall 
hospital  care. 

However,  other  elderly 
people  were  discharged  too 
early,  because  of  pressure  on 
beds,  and  often  suffered  a 
relapse  at  home. 

Mr  Smith  said  that  in  1994/ 
96,  more  than  57,ooo  elderly 
people  were  readmitted,  to 
hospital,  nearly  6,000  more 
than  in  1991/92. 


Launch  of  publisher’s  UKdirectory  ‘has  nothing  to  do  with  child  protection,  it.  s about  making  money 

Anger  over  paedophile  list 


Stuart  MBIar 


PUBLISHER  yes- 
terday drew  uni- 
versal condemna- 
tion when  he 
plans  to 
launch  a UK  edition  of  a pae- 
dophile directory  In  the  face 
of  warnings  that  it  would  lead 
to  mob  justice. 

Alister  Taylor,  who  has 
published  similar  directories 
in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. reignited  the  debate 
over  public  disclosure  of  sex. 
offenders’  details  when  he 
claimed  the  release  of  this  in- 
formation was  vital  because 
most  paedophiles  reoffended. 

The  directory  would  in- 
clude the  names  of  hundreds 
of  people  convicted  of  child 
sex  crimes  in  the  past  five 
years,  indexed  by  town  and 
occupation.  It  would  also  in- 
clude lurid  details  of  their  of- 
fences drawn  from  newspaper 
cuttings  and  court  reports. 

Police,  civil  liberties  cam- 
paigners and  child  protection 
groups  yesterday  warned  the 
plan  would  lead  to  violence 
against  those  named  while 
doing  nothing  to  protect 
children. 

Tony  Butler,  Chief  Consta- 
ble of  Gloucestershire  police 
ami  spokesman  on  child  pro- 
tection issues  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Officers, 
said:  “This  scheme  is  fraught 
with  danger.  T believe  it 
would  raise  the  risk  for  chil- 
dren because  offenders  would 
be  driven  underground  or 
would  take  their  offending  be- 
haviour elsewhere.” 

Ray  Wyre,  an  expert  on  the 
treatment  of  sex  offenders, 
said:  “This  book  has  nothing 
to  do  with  child  protection, 
it’s  about  making  money. 
Most  offenders  are  unconvict- 
ed anyway,  and  nearly  all  are 
in  the  community.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  frighten  the  hell  out  of 
everybody,  and  frighten  all 
our  children?" 

The  Australian  edition  of 
the  Paedophile  and  Sex  Of- 
fenders Index,  launched  yes- 
terday, and  the  New  Zealand 
edition,  published  last  year, 
have  also  faced  massive 
opposition. 

Opponents  claimed  those 
named  would  become  targets 
of  violence  and  revenge,  and 
their  treatment  would  seri- 
ously be  affected  by  public  ex- 
posure. The  New  Zealand  edi- 
tion was  blamed  for  at  least 
one  paedophile's  suicide. 

But  Mr  Taylor  told  BBC 
Radio  5 Live  yesterday:  “The 
book  has  been  extremely 
useful. 

“It  has  not  been  used  to 
bum  down  or  deface  the 
houses  of  convicted  paedo 


Protesters  on  an  anti-paedophile  march  in  Manchester.  Above  left,  the  Paedophile  and  Sex  Offenders  Index,  launched  in  Australia  yesterday 
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Local  backlashes 


□ February  1997:  Parents 
fin  Dunnon,  Argyll,  warn 
they  will  take  action  amid 
fears  that  up  to  10  con- 
victed child  sex  offenders 
had  moved  in  nearby. 


□ January  1997:  A mob  sur- 
rounds a DSS  hostel  in  Stir- 
ling, demanding  that*  Alan 
Christie,  a convicted  paedo- 
phile. be  forced  to  leave. 


□ November  1996:  George 
Taylor  fled  his  Birming- 
ham flat  under  police  es- 
cort after  residents  discov- 
ered he  had  been  jailed  for 
a child  sex  offence. 


The  Manchester  Evening  News  and  Bournemouth  Evening  Echo  have  ‘outed’  paedophiles 


□ August  1996:  The  Man- 
chester Evening  News  pub- 
lishes details  of  local  pae- 
dophiles. following  a trend 
set  by  the  Sunday  Express 


and  the  Bournemouth  Eve- 
ning Echo.  Other  local 
papers  followed  suit 


□ June  1996:  Residents  on 
the  Kingsmead  estate  In 
Hackney,  east  London, 
warned  of  vigilante  action  if 
Sidney  Cooke,  part  of  a pae- 
dophile ring  that  tortured  to 
death  a local  teenager,,  was 
allowed  to  return. 


□ February  1995:  Lawrence 
Leydon,  a convicted  paedo- 
phile, was  stabbed  to  death 
in  his  home  in  Edinburgh, 
nine  months  after  being 
released  on  probation. 


□ May  1994;  Samantha  Pen- 
nell. aged  14,  was  killed 
after  the  house  of  paedo- 
phile Dennis  Butlin  was 
firebombed.  Butlin  escaped. 


pbJQ.es  who  have  come  out  of 
jaiL  in  general  It  has  been 
used  responsibly  by  educa- 
tional groups.” 

He  said  a researcher  had 
been  compiling  Information 
on  convicted  British  paedo- 
philes and  the  publication 
was  well  advanced. 

The  plans  were  revealed  as 
the  Government  considers 
controversial  proposals  to 


allow  publication  of  child  sex 
offenders'  names  and 
addresses.  But  yesterday  all 
sides  condemned  the  private 
sector  publication  of  a UK  di- 
rectory. Harry  Fletcher,  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Probation  Officers,  said  St 
would  be  "dangerous,  unhelp- 
ful and  ineffective". 

The  NSPCC  said  it  wel- 
comed measures  that  better 


protect  children  “but  believes 
that  wider  dissemination  of 
information  on  sex  offenders' 
needs  to  be  considered  care- 
fully . . . Making  a directory  of 
convicted  child  sex  offenders 
public  would  not  necessarily 
protect  children  and  could 
lead  to  attacks  on  offenders 
and  their  families". 

Even  p&reats  who  have 
campaigned  against  con- 


victed sex  offenders  In  their 
communities  rejected  the 
plan.  Pauline  Thomson,  who 
protested  against  the  housing 
of  a paedophile,  Alan  Chris- 
tie, near  her  home  in  Stirling 
last  month,  said:  “I  am  all  for 
a public  register,  but  I would 
be  concerned  about  the  accu- 
racy of  this  material  and  be- 
lieve it  would  incite  mob 
violence.*- 


But  Bill  Walker.  Tory  MP 
for  Tayside  North,  said:  “If 
what  he  Is  doing  is  legal  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
particularly  families  with 
young  children,  that  they  are 
aware  of  these  people  in 
today's  highly  mobile  society. 
I don't  believe  it  would  incite 
mob  violence." 
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Bank  warns  City  of  ‘Leeson  peril’ 


Big  bonuses  for  high-fliers 
‘may  cause  Barings-style  crash’ 


Larry  ElBott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  Bank  of  England  is 
to  mark  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  Barings 
collapse  with  a strong  warn- 
ing to  the  City  that  the  seven- 
figure  bonuses  on  offer  to 
young  and  inexperienced 
traders  are  exposing  firms  to 
danger. 

A special  study  of  City 
remuneration  in  the  wake  of 
the  Nick  Leeson  scandal,  due 
to  be  published  early  next 
month,  concludes  that  dealers 
are  being  tempted  to  expose 
their  companies  to  ever- 
higher  levels  of  vulnerability 
In  pursuit  of  instant  financial 
success.  The  Bank  has  de- 


cided to  make  Its  concerns 
public  after  becoming  in- 
creasingly alarmed  in  recent 
months  at  the  way  high-risk, 
high-reward  packages  have 
been  dangled  in  front  of  staff 
who  may  lack  a long-term 
commitment  to  firms. 

“In  many  cases  we  are  not 
talking  about  people  who  see 
themselves  as  being  with 
firms  for  years  to  come",  said 
a senior  Bank  source.  “There 
are  people  who  have  no 
greater  ambition  than  to 
make  a million  pounds  in  a 
year  or  two  so  that  they  can 
buy  their  own  pub." 

The  Bank  has  toughened  its 
supervisory  capability  in  the 
past  year,  responding  to  an 
outside  consultants'  report  by 
hiring  staff  to  improve  its 


policing  role.  But  with  City 
salaries  and  bonuses  rocket- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  record 
rise  in  the  stock  market,  the 
Bank  is  trying  to  persuade 
banks  and  institutions  to  take 
a longer  term  view  of 
performance. 

It  wants  firms  to  adopt  a 
medium-term  bonus  strategy 
so  that  dealers  are  not  en- 
couraged to  take  dispropor- 
tionate risks.  The  system  is 
unstable,  officials  say.  be- 
cause the  threat  to  reckless 
traders  of  losing  their  jobs  if 
their  gambles  do  not  pay  off 
are  vastly  outweighed  by  the 
prospect  of  becoming  S-year- 
old  millionaires. 

Instead,  the  Bank  Is  argu- 
ing that  bonuses  should  not 
depend  merely  on  one  year's 
exceptional  performance. 

The  Bank  has  been  investi- 
gating city  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses for  the  past  two  years, 
hut  the  report  was  delayed  by 


staff  Illness  .A  Bank  econo- 
mist, Daniel  Davies.. has  col- 
lected evidence  of  the  finan- 
cial packages  on  offer  from  a 
wide  range  of  City  firms. 

The  find  ings  will  appear  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  bank’s 
in-house  publication.  Finan- 
cial Stability  Review,  which 
will  be  released  almost  two 
years  to  the  day  after  the  City 
was  shaken  by  the  £800  mil- 
lion collapse  of  Barings. 

Leeson  is  serving  6 'A  years 
in  Singapore  after  pleading 
guilty  to  charges  of  fraud  and 
forgery. 

While  the  Bank  is  confident 
that  the  Barings  affair  was  a 
one-off,  it  has  logged  institu- 
tions’ rising  staff  costs  over 
the  past  few  months.  BZW, 
the  investment  banking  arm 
of  Barclays,  said  yesterday 
that  costs  had  Increased  by 
£160  million  last  year,  of 
which  £120  million  was  put 
down  to  hiring  and  firing. 


Hospitals  to  trace  patients  after 
death  of  HIV  positive  doctor 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


“THREE  hospitals  are  con- 
1 tact  ins  patients  treated  by 
a junior  doctor  who  died  last 
week  after  it  emerged  be  was 
HTV  positive. 

It  was  confirmed  last  night 
that  the  doctor  worked  la  the 
gynaecology  departments  of 
the  Royal  Shrewsbury  hospi- 
tal and  the  Royal  Devon  and 
Exeter  hospital.  He  also 
worked  in  the  accident  and 
emergency  department  of 
Frimley  Park  hospital,  in 
Surrey,  for  six  months. 

Managers  at  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Exeter  Healthcare- 
Trust  confirmed  the  doctor- 
had  treated  patients  during 
two  short  periods  in  Exeter. 

Mike  Owen,  of  the  North 
and  Bast  Devon  health  au- 
thority, said:  “We  did  not 
know  he  was  HIV  positive." 
He  said  the  risk  to  patients  of 


infection  was  "absolutely 
minimal". 


Dr  Owen  said  patients  were 
being  contacted  and  offered 
testa,  "There  is  no  cause  for 
concern." 

Adrian  Rogers,  a local  GP 
and  Conservative  prospective 
parliamentary  candidate  for 
Exeter,  said  a number  of 
sources  had  told  him  the  doc- 
tor was  “likely  to  have  been 
HTV  positive".  He  called  on 
the  Exeter  hospital  to  under- 
take a fun  inquiry  “openly 
and  today”. 

The  Exeter  and  East  Devon 
coroner,  Richard  van  Oppen, 
has  been  informed  and  an  in- 
quest on  the  doctor  will  be 
formally  opened  and  ad- 
journed today. 

He  was  said  to  have  worked  at 
Shrewsbury  for  six  months 
and  in  Surrey  for  six  months. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said  It  was 
waiting  for  more  Information. 


Take  the  shortest  sea  mitt  to  France  and  cross  the  Channel  to 
Calais. 


snapping 

with  sea..; 


Cruise  fiom  Dover  on  a luxurious  car  ferry  or  hop  on  a 
hoverrraft  or  catamaran..  With  duty  free  shops,  restaurants 
and  enieminmeDt  all  on  board  and  departures  around 
every  hair  hour,  what  could  be  easier? 

Take  in  the  sights,  enjoy  a bite,  even  stay  for  the 
night.  You'll  be  spoilt  for  choice  with  the  many  shops, 
hypermarkets,  hotels  and  restaurants.  And  you'll  be  ready 
to  begin  your  journey  into  Europe. 

For  a special  day  or  a longer  stay,  remember,  Calais 
begins  with  sm. 
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From  active 
service  on 
HMS 

Invincible  in 
the 

Falklands  to 
the  calmer 
waters  of  the 
Hambie, 
a Navy 
veteran 
finds 
himself 
back  in 
the 

middle 
of  a 
bloody 
battle 
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Troubled  waters,  v.  31*e  admiral’s  last  command  on  the  Hambie,  whsrebe  said  coping  with  the  day-to-day  administration  was  “small  beer”  compared  with  his  naval  responsibilities  photograph  sjmon  BRooKE-wtea 

Harbour  storm  over  sacked  admiral 


OaryY. 


sl? 


Rear  Admiral  Tim  England  yesterday,  photograph:  royfuiey 


FOR  Rear  Admiral 

Tirp  Rngianri,  R WHS 

a long  way  to  fall. 
From  tie  tiatm  of 
HMS  Invincible  in 
the  South  Atlantic  to  the  pic- 
turesque quayside  of  a tiny 
Hampshire  harbour. 

At  the  peak  of  his  35-year 
Royal  Navy  career  in  the 
Falklkands,  he  saw  off  the  Ar- 
gentinians, served  alnnpiite 
Prince  Andrew  and  had  thou- 
sands of  men  under  his 
control.  . 

But  when  retirement 
-beckoned  he  became  the  har- 
bourmaster of  River  Hambie 
where  he  held  the  county 
council  to  ransom  with  a 
i blueprint  for  more  power  and 
more  money  and  then  used 
“tactical  manoeuvres”  to  out- 
smart them  when  they 
refhsed  to  surrender,  an  in- 
dustrial tribunal  at  South- 
ampton heard  yesterday. 

Admiral  renglanri,  aged  54, 
lanncbed  his  legal  broadside 
after  he  was  sacked.  He  is 
chiming  unfair  dismissal  on 
grounds  of  health  and  safety. 

The  former  rear  admiral 
bad  Snore  than  halved  his 
navy  .salary  of  £60,000  to 
spend  more  time  with  his 
wife  Ann,  52,  and  the  couple's 
two  grown-up  children  when 
he  retired  in  1994. ' 

Last  year  he  said  that  en- 
suring the  safety  oT  river 
users  and  coping  with  the 
day-to-day  administration 
were  "small  beer”  compared 
with  his  naval 
responsibilities. 
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HMS  Invincible,  the  carrier  on  which  the  admiral  served 


But  he  was  sacked  after  he 
“held  the  council  to  ransom 
to  achieve  his  own  objec- 
tives”. according  to  Tim  How- 
ard. representing  the  counciL 
Within  three  months  of 
starting  the  job  hi  November 
1994,  Admiral  England  bad 
requested  an  fncrease;of 
around  £6,000  on  his  £23,640 
salary. 

When  foe  council  refused 


his  request  he  “took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands”  and 
refused  to  supply  the  treasur- 
er's department  with  finan- 
cial information. 

Meanwhile  be  was  reorga- 
nising the  department  so  that 
he  could  have  greater  control 
of  the  harbour's  operations. 

“Within  months  of  coming 
into  the  Job  a new  broom  was 
sweeping  through.  Admiral 


England  submitted  a draft 
report  recommending  the 
reorganisation  of  the  harbour 
office  so  that  he  would  then  , 
take  an  the  extra  duties  of  j 
deputy  harbourmaster  and , 
administration." 

Mr  Howard  said  the  council 
refused  to  upgrade  his  'salary 
and  “that  sowed  the  seed  of 
bitter  fruit.  He  seems  to  have 
been  aggrieved  by  that  posi- 


England’s  glory 

REAR  ADMIRAL 
ENGLAND 

Salary:  £60,000 

Responsiblities:  served 
in  the  Falklands,  put 
wrens  on  to  warships, 
managed  a Whitehall 
department 

Title:  Rear  Admiral 
Tim  England 


HARBOURMASTER 

TIM 

Salary:  £23,640 
Responsibilities:  look 
after  the  moorings  and 
keep  the  waterways 
safe  for  weekend  yacht- 
ing enthusiasts 
Title:  Mr  England 


tion.  He  was  playing  games 
and  using  tactical  manoeu- 
vres throughout  his  employ- 
ment to  achieve  his  own 
objectives." 

A disciplinary  meeting  was 
held.  Admiral  England  was 
ordered  to  hand  over  the  rele- 
vant financial  documents. 
But  admiral  requested  to 
dose  the  harbour  office  for 
two  days  a week  from  mid- 


June.  “This  was  a bombshell 
to  the  officers  at  the  county 
council. 

“There  are  ways  and  means 
in  local  government  to  do 
things  and  this  was  not  the 
way,”  said  Mr  Howard. 

Admiral  England  was 
called  to  a meeting.  He  said 
he  would  not  be  coming  and 
demanded  that,  if  the  officer 
was  not  going  to  use  his 
Christian  name  then  he 
should  address  him  in  future 
with  the  title  rear  admiral  At 
a later  meeting  he  was 
“wholly  unco-operative  and 
unhelpful”. 

He  then  threatened  to  pros- 
ecute his  line  manager  under 
the  Harbour  Act  for  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  car- 
rying out  bis  job  by  calling 
him  to  the  initial  meeting. 

When  his  manager 
returned  from  holiday  be  sent 
a letter  of  dismissal  to  Admi- 
ral England  on  the  grounds 
that  there  had  been  a com- 
plete breakdown  in  the  work- 
ing relationship.  Mr  Howard 
told  the  tribunal:  “There  was 
no  consultation  or  disiplinary 
hearing,  formal  or  informal. 
We  concede  that  correct  in- 
dustrial relations  were  not 
followed.” 

Council's  planning  officer 
Tim  Greenwood  told  the  tri- 
bunal Admiral  England's  be- 
haviour was  “cavalier  and 
provocative". 

Cross-examined  by  Admiral 
England.  Mr  Greenwood  said: 
“I  don’t  think  my  decision  to 
dismiss  you  was  precipitous. 
Quite  frankly,  you  piled  it  on 
yourself.” 

The  tribunal  continues. 


Forced  caesarean  woman  ready  to  accept  death 


First  legal  challenge  told  mother 
wished  to  punish  former  partner 


Clare  Oyer 

Lagal  Correspondent 

A WOMAN  mounting  the 
first  legal  challenge  in 
Britain  tbcburt  orders 
forcing  pregnant  women  to 
have  their  babies  by  caesar- 
ean section.  “had  little  inter- 
est in  her  own  survival  and 
certainly  none  in  the  survival 
of  her  baby”,  the  High  Court 
heard  yesterday. 

She  had  also  talked  of  pun- 
ishing her  former  partner  and 
hoping- he  would  feel  guBty  if 
she  died,  said  Lord  Lester,  QC: 
for  a social  worker  who 
agreed  with  two  doctors  that 
tiie  29-year-old  woman  should 


be  detained  under  the  Mental 
Health  Act 

Theclaim  came  as  .Miss  S,  a 
professional  healthcare 
worker  from  south  London 
who  cannot  be.  named  for 
legal  reasons,  asked  for  per- 
mission to  apply  for  judicial 
review  against  the  hospitals 
— - run  by.  St  George's  NHS 
Trust  and  Pathfinder  Mental 
Health  Services  NHS  Trust  — 
that  had  detained  her  and  had 
obtained  a court  order  to  de- 
liver her  baby  by  caesarean 
section  because  they  feared 
for  her  and  the  baby’s  safety. 

Lawyers  for  Miss  S argue 
that  it  was  urdawfol  to  detain 
and  treat  her  last  April.  They 
say  she  was  given  no  opportu- 


nity to  exercise  her  legal 
rights  to  oppose  the  actions  of 
the  medical  authorities  and 
suffered  physical  and  mental 
anguish  and  humiliation 

They  argue  that  the  law 
dearly  that  a mentally 
competent  adult  has  a right  to 
refuse  treatment  even  if  it 

means  certain  death,  and  that 
a competent  woman  cannot  be 
forced  to  undergo  an  operation 
for  her  unborn  child's  sake. 

Before  adjourning  foe  case, 
Mr  Justice  Stuart  White 
heard  that  social  worker 
Louize  Collins  was  called  in 
April  last  year  to  a GP  who 
feared  that  foe  mental  state  of 
Miss  S — then  about  36  weeks 
pregnant  — . was  afffrrtfng  her 
ability  to  make  rational 
choices  about  her  health  and 
that  of  her  unborn  child. 

In  a statement,  Ms  Collins 
said  Miss  S had  been  adamant 


she  would  not  accept  treat- 
mart  for  pre-eclampsia,  a con- 
dition involving  high  blood 
pressure.  When  told  that  she 
and  foe  baby  would  probably 
die,  she  had  said:  “So  be  it” 
Ms  Collins  said  Miss  S 
referred  several  times  “to  how 
she  would  be  glad  to  punish 
her  ex-partner  and  hoped  he 
■would  feel  guilty  If  she  died”. 
She 'talked  about  not  wanting 
the  baby  now  foe  relationship 
was  over  but  was  unable  to 
explain  how  she  was  going  to 
be  delivered  of  the  baby  with- 
out intervention". 

Ms  Collins'  statement  went 
om  “It  was  as  if  she  wanted  to 
wish  it  away  or  have  it  die. 
She  was  very  angry  about  her 
predicament  — the  loss  of  her 
relationship,  her  unwanted 
pregnancy,  not  having  any- 
where permanent  to  live.” 
Mias  S Indicated  more  than 


once  that  “a  dead  baby  would 
, be  a solution  as  she  in  no  way 
wanted  it",  the  court  heard. 

Ms  Collins  said  Miss  S had 
talked  of  leaving  foe  baby  on 
her  ex-partner’s  doorstep. 

Outside  foe  court  Miss  S, 
whose  baby  girl  was  born 
healthy,  said:  “I  was  prepared 
to  take  foe  risk  that  both  of  us 
would  die  for  principles  I feel 
very  strongly  about" 

She  dislikes  medical  proce- 
dures such  as  surgery  and 
wanted  a borne  birth.  “Preg- 
nancy is  a natural  process.  I 
don't  believe  in  ending  it  in 
foe  environment  of  a hospital 
with  all  the  pressures  and 
lack  of  privacy,”  she  said. 

“ft  is  a matter  ctf  public  con- 
cern that  hospitals  can  use 
underhand  means  to  force  pa- 
tients to  have  treatment  which 
they  have  quite  clearly  stated  Miss 
they  don't  wish  to  have.”  inter 


Miss  S ...  ‘had  little 
interest  in  own  survival* 


continued  from  page  1 
has  put  on  foe  table.  I think  it 
is  a very  good  idea  to  work 
towards."  he  said. 

Expanding  Nato  and  reas- 
suring Russia  will  top  the 
agenda  for  Mrs  Albright's 
talks  today  with  John  Major 
and  other  ministers  in  London. 

Britain  is  publicly  behind 
US  efforts  to  keep  Moscow 
happy  but  privately  concerned 
that  enlargement  policy  needs 
to  be  explained  more  success- 
fully, especially  as  Russian 
complaints  get  louder. 

"This  needn't  turn  into  a 
crisis,”  said  one  British  offi- 
cial. “We  don’t  think  it's  real- 
istic to  expect  foe  Russians  to 
applaud  Nato  enlargement 
They  will  drive  a hard  bar- 
gain. They're  in  a negotiation 
and  their  public  and  private 
behaviour  meets  foe  negotiat- 
ing requirements.  But  we 


don’t  think  Nato  should  blink 
because  they’re  turning  up 
foe  volume.” 

Preliminary  planning  at  the 
Pentagon  envisages  a com- 
mon operational  language  of 
English,  honed  during  joint 
training  sessions  in  Russia 
and  on  Nato  territory-  The 
Joint  brigade  would  have  sep- 
arate uniforms  and  weapons, 
but  share  barracks,  communi- 
cations and  logistics,  and  op- 
erate under  a common  com- 
mand structure  with  Russian 
officers  based  at  Nato 
headquarters. 

As  well  as  giving  Russia  a 
guaranteed  and  reassuring 
role,  the  scheme  is  aimed  at 
winning  support  in  the  Rus- 
sian military  to  counterbal- 
ance political  opposition  to 
Nato  enlargement,  which  now 
unites  almost  all  parties  in 
foe  Russian  parliament. 
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Murdered 
girl’s  family 
planned  to 
move  home 


Luke  Harcflng 


THE  parents  or  the 
murdered  schoolgirl 
Billie- Jo  Jenkins  had 
decided  to  move  out  ot 
their  house  because  of  a 
series  of  disturbing  incidents 
in  the  weeks  before  her  mur- 
der, it  emerged  yesterday. 

Sion  and  Lois  Jenkins  were 
so  worried  about  their  fam- 
ily's  safety  that  they  had 
taken  extra  security  precau- 
tions and  agreed  to  live  in  a 
different  part  of  town. 

Just  before  Christmas  a 
neighbour  bad  called  police 
after  spotting  a prowler  out- 
side the  house.  The  family 
had  also  alerted  officers  after 
the  empty  property  next  door 
had  been  broken  Into  repeat- 
edly. it  emerged  yesterday. 

BilLie-Jo,  aged  13,  was  blud- 
geoned to  death  last  Saturday 
afternoon  as  she  painted  patio 
doors  in  the  back  garden  of 
her  family’s  home  in  Has- 
tings. East  Sussex.  She  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  an  I8ln 
tent  spike. 

A 44-year-old  man  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  mur- 
der was  later  detained  under 
the  Mental  Health  Act  and 
sent  to  Ashen  Hill  hospital  in 
Hailsham.  East  Sussex.  A 
spokesman  for  Sussex  police 
said:  “He  has  been  released 
into  the  care  of  Eastbourne 
and  County  NHS  Trust.  We 
stress  that  this  does  not  mean 
he  has  been  eliminated  from 
our  inquiries.'' 

Mr  Jenkins,  aged  39,  said 
yesterday  he  suspected  that 
the  “prowling  and  strange 
goings  on"  were  related  to  his 


Billie-Jo  Jenkins:  ‘She  was 
laving  and  supportive’ 


daughter's  death.  He  said  his 
family  had  been  “totally  dev- 
j astated”  by BlUle-Jo's  killing 

He  added:  "We  do  not 
understand  why  or  what  the 
motive  was.  But  we  are  work- 
I mg  closely  with  the  police  in 
I the  hope  her  killer  will  be 
found  and  that  we  can  eventu- 
ally piece  our  lives  back 
together  over  the  coming 
years." 

Mrs  Jenkins,  aged  35,  said 
she  had  complained  to  police 
about  the  empty  property 
next  door  and  said  people 
were  frequently  going  in  and 
out  "We  had  already  decided 
to  move  house  and  had  taken 
additional  security  measures 
so  we  could  fed  safe  and  get 
on  with  living  normal  lives  in 
an  increasingly  difficult 
environment." 

Mr  Jenkins  twice  spotted  a 
prowler  near  the  house  and 
on  one  occasion  took  his  dog 
Into  the  park  opposite  to 
scare  him  off. 

The  family  had  received 
anonymous  phone  calls  with 
heavy  breathing. 

Mr  Jenkins  said  his  daugh- 
ter Lottie,  aged  10.  had  stum- 
bled across  Bflli  e-Jo's  body 
after  returning  to  the  family 
home  on  Saturday  afternoon 
from  a music  lesson.  “She 
was  totally  distraught” 

The  deputy  headmaster  and 
his  wife,  a social  work  man- 
ager,  have  three  other  daugh- 
ters: Annie.  12.  Esther,  nine, 
and  Maya,  seven.  The  couple 
won  legal  custody  of  Billie-Jo 
in  December  after  acting  as 
foster  parents  to  her  for  four 
years.  They  would  not  com- 
ment on  why  she  was  taken 
into  care.  They  share  paren- 
tal responsibility  with  her 
natural  father.  Bilk  who  coin- 
cidentally has  the  sur- 
name, Jenkins.  He  is  sepa- 
rated from  her  mother. 
Debbie  Wood.  Both  live  in 
Newham,  east  London. 

Sion  Jenkins  yesterday  de- 
scribed Billie-Jo  as  “loving 
and  supportive"  to  her  sis- 
ters, 3S  well  as  “buoyant,  ar- 
ticulate, quick  to  learn,  loud 
and  fun  loving’. 

Detectives  yesterday  in- 
sisted they  had  acted  on  all 
complaints  Grom  the  Jenkins 
family  and  neighbours.  Det 
Supt  Jeremy  Paine,  who  is 
leading  the  hunt,  said  he  was 
still  seeking  a white  man  in 
his  late  30s  or  early  40s,  wear- 
ing a wax  jacket,  who  was 
spotted  leaving  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  murder. 


Cut  The  Cost 
Of  Your  Mortgage 


SAVE 


THE  four  comedians 
sat  in  a line  looking 
very  serious.  In 
tarn,  watched  by 
two  dockers,  they 
had  a stab  at  making  a joke 
abont  the  Liverpool  dock- 
ers’ strike,  now  In  its  17th 
month. 

“I  found  ont  about  it  at 
the  funeral  of  a friend.” 
said  Lee  Burst.  “I  found  out 
because  I own  a large  fleet 
of  oil  tankers,’’  said  Rob 
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Grobbelaar  ‘did  not  let  in  goals’ 


NfcfcVariey 
Sports  Correspondent 


TIME  BY  APPLYING  FOR  YOUR 
MORTGAGE  OVER  THE  PHONE 


THE  former  Scotland 
goalkeeper  Bob  Wilson  ( 
yesterday  told  the 
match  fixing  trial  that  Bruce 
Grobbelaar  was  blameless  for 
the  goals  In  the  games  he  was  1 
allegedly  paid  to  throw.  i 

The  former  Arsenal  player 
also  said  Grobbelaar  — whom 
he  described  as  a great  goal- 
keeper — made  fantastic  j 
saves  in  the  five  matches.  I 

Mr  Wilson  was  one  of  three 
ex-internationals  who  gave 
evidence  at  Winchester . 
crown  court  in  Grobbelaar1  s j 
defence.  The  former  England  1 
captain  Jimmy  Armfleld  and 
Alan  Ball,  a member  of  the 
World  Cup  winning  team,  j 
were  the  others.  I 

Mr  Armfleld  said  he  spotted 
errors  in  the  games,  but  noth- 
ing untoward. 

Mr  Ball,  asked  what  he 
would  have  done  if  he  sus- 
pected Grobbelaar — his  goal- 
keeper when  he  was  manager  j 
at  Southampton  — of  throw- 
ing games,  replied:  “He  would  1 
have  been  gone  as  fast  as 
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Bob  Wilson . . . ‘Grobbelaar 
had  no  chance  to  save  goals' 


Brace  Grobbelaar ... 

United  goals  unstoppable' 


possible.  I wouldn’t  tolerate 
anything  like  that" 

Asked  by  Grobbelaaris  bar- 
rister, Rodney  Kievan  QC, 
whether  he  had  seen  any  such 
thing,  he  sai±  “That's  the 
reason  I am  here  today,  to  say 
no,  I did  not.” 

Grobbelaar.  the  ex-Wimble- 
don player  John  Fashanu  and 
the  Malaysian  businessman 


Heng  Suan  Llm  deny  two 
charges  of  corruption.  The 
former  Wimbledon  goal- 
keeper Hans  Segers  denies 
one  similar  charge. 

Mr  Wilson,  who  coaches  the 
England  goalkeeper  David 
Seaman,  talked  the  jury 
through  video  footage  of  the 
games  Grobbelaar  Is  said  to 
have  tried  to  throw. 


In  Liverpool's  3-0  defeat  at 
Newcastle  in  November  1993 

— for  which  Grobbelaar  is 
said  to  have  received  £40,000 

— he  had  no  chance  with  any 
of  the  goals.  Mr  Wilson  said. 

All  three  goals  Liverpool 
conceded  in  a draw  with  Man- 
chester United  — for  which 
Grobbelaar  was  allegedly  to 
receive  £125,000  — were  also 
unstoppable.  In  a game 
against  Norwich  — for  which 
he  was  allegedly  promised 
£80,000  — he  made  an  “ex- 
traordinary save". 

After  Grobbelaar's  transfer 
to  Southampton.  Mr  Wilson 
said  of  a goal  conceded  to  Cov- 
entry within  two  minutes  of 
kick-off:  "In  my  view,  he  has 
made  every  attempt  to  save 
that  ball."  Grobbelaar, 
recorded  in  a secret  opera- 
tion, described  the  goal  as 
when  l push  the  ball  into  the 
back  of  the  net". 

Questioned  by  Desmond  De 
Silva  QC.  for  Segers,  Mr  Wil- 
son said  there  were  two  or 
three  goals  Wimbledon  con- 
ceded in  19  games  he  had 
watched  when  the  goalkeeper 
could  have  done  better. 

The  case  continues. 
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O “David’s  not  a great  pianist,  he  never  was. 

But  that’s  not  the  point.”  The  man  is  the  pianist 
of  the  moment,  but  how  long  can  the  moment 
last?  “The  truth  is  that  David  is  regressing.” 

David  Helfgott’s  friend  Chris  Reynolds 
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MP  seeks  to  repatriate  Benin  sculptures 
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News  in  brief 


Row  over  campaign 
to  return  African  art 


Owen  Bwnrtt 


ROW  over  the  repa- 
triation  erf  ceremo- 
SLA  uial  sculptures  looted 
W^Sfrom  the  ancient 
African  kingdom  of  Benin  has 
erupted  within  the  Labour 
Party  following  an  approach 
by  Bemie  Grant  to  museums 
in  Exeter  and  Glasgow. 

The  MP  for  Tottenham, 
who  has  long  campaigned  for 
the  return  o£  artistic  trea- 
sures taken  from  Benin,  now 
part  of  Nigeria,  has  written  to 

virtually  every  museum  in 

Britain  ^siting  them  to 
how  many  Benin  bronzes 
they  possess. 

Among  those  contacted  is 
the  British  Museum,  which 
holds  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  Benin  objects.  Includ- 
ing two  ivory  leopards  on 
loan  from  the  Queen. 

Mr  Grant  had  intended  to 
fly  to  Nigeria  this  weehfor  the 
centenary  commemoration  erf 
the  “punitive  British  raid”  on 
Benin  City  in  1887,  which  led 
to  seizure  of  numerous  relics. 
He  was  unable  to  go  because 
of  crucial  votes  at 
Westminster. 


The  bronzes  and  ancestral 
heads  have  found  their  way 
into  numerous  British  collec- 
tions. Sotheby's  last  sold  a 
sculpture  in  1974  for  £24,000, 
but  their  value  has  risen  sig- 
nificantly since  then. 

Mr  Grant  who  founded  the 
Africa  Reparations  Move- 
ment has  urged  that  those 
items  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  stolen  should  be 
returned  to  Benin,  where  the 
current  king,  known  as  the 
Oba,  still  enjoys  tax-raising 
powers. 

Btit  his  campaign  has  upset 
local  Labour  politicians.  In 
I Glasgow,  where  the  Kelvin- 
gove  Art  Gallery  has  formally 
been  asked  to  send  back  22 
bronze  and  ivory  relics,  the  1 
city  council  has  resisted  the  | 
request 

In  Exeter,  Labour’s  pro- 1 
spective  parliamentary  candJ- 
date,  Ben  Bradshaw,  has  at- 
tacked Mr  Grant’s  plans. 

“We  are  not  going  to  send 
these  treasures  back  — par- 
ticularly not  to  a country  gov- 
erned by  such  an  odious  dic- 
tatorship as  Nigeria,”  he  told 
a local  newspaper.  “Their 
human  rights  record  is 

appalfing. 


“There  arc  sometimes  cases 
where  repatriation  is  justi- 
fied. such  as  when  it  can  be 
proven  that  items  were  stolen 
and  would  be  well  cared  for 
and  displayed  to  the  public 
when  returned.  But  many  of 
the  artefacts  in  Exeter  were 
bought  or  given  as  presents.” 

The  dispute  has  even  in- 
volved Labour's  heritage 
spokesman,  Mark  Fisher, 
who  has  spoken  to  both  Mr 
Grant  and  Mr  Bradshaw. 

Mr  Bradshaw  could  not  be 
contacted  last  night 

Exeter's  Royal  Albert  Me- 
morial Museum  has  a policy 
that  it  will  “consider  sympa- 
thetically” requests  for  the 
return  of  objects  of  special 
spiritual  significance.  Kath- 
arine Chant  the  city’s  head  of 
museums,  last  night  agreed 
that  many  Benin  artefacts  in 
Britain  has  come  from  “puni- 
tive raids’*.  Others  “had  de- 
rived from  barter  and  ex- 
change”. 

The  British  Musuem. 
which  has  a policy  that  items 
in  its  collection  are  inalien- 
able, has  claimed  that  Mr 
Grant’s  campaign  does  not 
have  the  official  support  of 
the  Nigerian  government 


Talk  of  ‘triumph’  fails 
to  dispel  Tory  gloom 


Soldiers  ‘killed  by 
army  errors’ 

MUDDLE  and  errors  led  to  two  British  soldiers  being  killed  by 
an  artillery  blast  during  a training  exercise  In  Canada  nearly 
three  years  ago.  an  Inquest  was  told  yesterday.  Derby  coroner's 
court  heard  the  men’s  trench  took  a direct  hit  from  a shell 

Royal  Lancers  corporal  Robert  Hawkesley.  29,  from  Toton, 
Nottinghamshire,  received  head  injuries  and  25-year-old  corpo- 
ral Martin  Bailey,  from  Devon,  suffered  blast  injuries  at  the 
training  site  in  Alberta  in  June  1994. 

A military  police  investigation  uncovered  mistakes,  includ- 
ing misunderstandings  over  gun  patterns,  inaccurate  orienta- 
tion and  contradictory  regulations,  the  Inquest  heard.  Opening 
the  hearing,  coroner  Peter  Ashworth  said  the  army  accepted 
mistakes  were  made. 

However,  a court  martial  two  years  ago  acquitted  the  officer 
in  charge  of  safety.  Major  Jonathan  Ginder,  of  manslaughter. 
The  hearing  continues. 


Murder  charge  nurses  ‘well* 

TWO  British  nurses  charged  with  murdering  an  Australian 
roHeague  are  holding  up  well  in  jail  and  are  regularly  visited  by 
embassy  staff  a British  embassy  official  said  yesterday.  Dominic 
McAllister  said  Lucille  McLauchlan  and  Deborah  Kim  Parry 
were  treated  well  by  jag  authorities  at  Dammam  central  prison  In 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia. 

McLauchlan,  31,  and  Parry, 41,  are  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Yvonne  Gilford,  whose  body  was  found  in  December  in  her  room 
at  the  King  Fahd  military  medical  complex,  Dhahram  where  the 
three  nurses  worked. 

Saudi  authorities  said  Gilford,  aged  55,  had  been  stabbed  four 
times,  beaten  and  suffocated. 


Michael  White  finds  echoes  of  the  70s  in 
the  dying  days  of  the  Major  government 


LABOUR  MPs  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  yester- 
day as  they  picked  their 
way  through  the  debris  of  this 
week’s  “beef  tax”  assault  on 
Douglas  Hogg.  It  was  that 
winning  a workable  Com- 
mons majority  between  now 
and  election  day  will  be  a 
matter  of  lack  as  well  as 
judgment 

“It  might  have  been  better 
organised,  but  we  got  our  beef 
point  across.  If  s cost  every 
taxpayer  £130.”  one  back- 
bencher conceded  unenthusi- 
astically as  doom-laden  Tory 
MPs  tried  to  talk  themselves 
into  a triumph. 

In  terms  of  judgment  last 
Wednesday's  shadow  cabinet 
had  been  guilty  of  little  more 
than  opportunism,  one  of  the 
finer  weapons  in  a politi- 
cian’s armoury  before  over- 
use gave  it  a had  name. 

Last  week  foe  Government 
offered  Labour  the  dance  to 
choose  the  subject  for  a “sup- 
ply day”  debate  this  Monday. 
Well  aware  that  some  support- 
ers were  asking,  “Why  aren’t 
you  doing  more  to  topple  this 
minority  government?”  John 
Prescott  suggested  the  £1,000 
censure  motion  on  Mr  Hogg's 
salary  at  last  week's  shadow 
rafrlnp*  meeting. 

Tony  Blair,  who  feels  foe 
scale  of  the  BSE  disaster  has 
been  under-appreciated, 
agreed.  So  did  the  shadow 
cabinet  — even  though 
Labour  alone  has  SO  fewer 
MPs  than  John  Major. 
Labour  announced  its 


move,  plus  threat  of  a killer 
no  confidence  motion  if  it 
won.  before  consulting  the 
minor  parties.  “What’s  foe 
point  — we  know  what  the 
Unionists  are  op  to,”  one  offi- 
cial said  yesterday.  It  left 
bruised  egos,  especially 
among  Lib  Dems. 

Sure  enough,  the  Unionists 
abstained  after  extracting 
token  concessions.  But  luck 
also  played  a part  The  story 
broke  an  a slow  news  day  and 
was  played  up  by  radio.  TV 


Labour’s  failure  to 
consult  bruised  *• 
egos,  especially 
among  Lib  Dems 

and  press.  Then,  when  Mon- 
day night’s  votes  were  being 
counted  Blair  slipped  off  to 
have  a drink  (orange  juice) 
with  some  MPs.  Prescott  was 
left  “twisting  in  foe  wind”  on 
Labour's  front  bench,  so  Tories 
mischievously  claimed. 

As  a bonus,  more  bad  luck, 
Robin  Cook  had  to  squash  a 
suggestion  from  Gordon 
Brown's  office  that  Labour's 
incoming  chancellor  might 
privatise  the  Tote.  Ironically 
the  Tories  want  it  in  foe  pub- 
lic sector.  They  cried  "split" 
Undeterred,  Labour  will 
launch  a similar  health  attack 
before  Wirral  South  votes  on 
February  27. 


Michael  Heseltine,  who 
headed  yesterday's  jeering 
pack,  knows  better  than  most 
about  the  long  march  into 
government  when  a party 
with  a huge  poll  lead  fears 
some  error  will  rob  it  of  the 
prize.  He  was  part  of  Marga- 
ret Thatcher's  shadow  team 
in  1976-79  which  employed 
every  trick  Labour  has  been 
using  to  harry  the  minority 
C-aDghan  government. 

Mrs  Thatcher  endured 
what  she  called  “a  bumpy 
ride,"  fighting  shadow  cabi- 
net moderates  as  well  as 
Labour  as  she  learned.  Blair- 
like,  how  to  cope  with  the 
media  pressures,  how  to  dress 
suitably,  how  to  sound  more 
cautious  than  she  felt  Her 
winning  1979  manifesto  was 
even  written  by  a Tory  pinko 
called  Chris  Patten. 

Twice  she  staged  failed  no 
confidence  motion^  losing  by 
297-280  in  March  1976  after  suc- 
cessfully censuring  £LO00  off 
Energy  Secretary,  Eric  Var- 
ley's  salary  — the  manouevre 
which  failed  this  wed:  — and 
by  322  to  298  when  David 
Steel’s  Liberals  rode  to  Calla- 
ghan's rescue  with  foe  Lib-Lab 
pact  a year  later.  Only  in 
Mart*  1979  did  she  throw  her 
weight  behind  foe  Scot  Nat 
motion  that  brought  Callaghan 
down  by  311  vote  to  310. 

In  his  memoirs  Callaghan 
spoke  of  a sea  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  which  doomed 
him.  For  foe  past  year  or  so 
the  mood  at  Westminster  and 
beyond  has  (unlike  pre-1992) 
felt  similar  a doomed  govern- 
ment desperately  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  For  all 
their  bravado  most  Tory  MPs 
expect  to  lose  foe  election. 


A brass  water  jug  used  by  the  Oba  (king)  of  Benin  for  his  ritual  ablutions,  dating  from  the 
1 6th  or  17th  century,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 


Tories  stage  revolt  over 
crackdown  on  handguns 


Enron  MacAsfcJH,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


I revolts  last  night  when 
almost  100  Tory  MPs  voted 
against  it  over  the  crackdown 
on  handguns  following  foe 
Dunblane  massacre.  The 
revolt  comes  only  three 
weeks  before  the  anniversary 
of  the  massacre. 

Although  the  Government 
succeeded  in  getting  its 
amendment  through  with  the 
backing  of  Opposition  MPs, 
Tory  backbenchers  made 
clear  t heir  dissatisfaction 
with  the  proposed  law. 

MPs  voted  by  384  to  115  to 
reverse  a Lords  amendment 
that  would  have  allowed 
owners  of  22  weapons  to  keep 
“disassembled"  guns  at  home, 
providing  working  parts  were 
stored  in  gun  dubs.  As  a result 
cf  last  night’s  vote,  guns  will 
have  to  be  held  In  gun  dubs. 


Most  of  the  115  rebels  were 
Tories.  A small  group  of 
Labour  and  Ulster  Unionist 
MPs  joined  them. 

During  the  debate,  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard  faced  angry  interven- 
tions from  Tory  and  Labour 
MPs  as  he  warned  that  the 
Lords  amendment  allowing 
.22  owners  to  keep  their  “dis- 
assembled” guns  at  home 
could  create  a loophole  in  foe 
legislation.  He  said  there 
would  not  be  enough  safe- 
guards for  the  public  if  gun 
owners  were  allowed  to  keep 
the  substantial  part  of  their 
firearms  at  home. 

Mr  Howard  warned:  “It 
would  be  impossible  to  be  cer- 
tain that  a person  could  not 
still  possess  a complete 
weapon  at  home  by  keeping 
such  an  illicit  spare. 

The  rebels  had  on  their  side 
the  findings  of  Lord  Cullen's 
inquiry  into  the  massacre.  He 
rerommended  guns  being 
held  at  home  but  with  key 


parts  held  in  gun  clubs. 

Mr  Howard  said  disas- 
sembly would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  police  and  foe 
Association  of  Chier  Police 
Officers  opposed  the  proposal. 

But  Tory  right-winger  John 
Carlisle.  MP  for  Luton  North, 
said  be  could  “hardly  believe 
what  he  was  hearing'*. 

Dame  Jill  Knight  Tory  MP 
for  Edgbaston.  said  she 
“hardly  ever”  disagreed  with 
Mr  Howard,  but  did  on  this 
issue.  She  said  the  Home  Sec- 
retary appeared  to  be  saying 
he  could  not  proceed  with  the 
disassembly  plan  in  case  it 
was  broken  by  someone. 
"Whatever  happens,  some 
people  are  going  to  break  the 
law,”  she  said. 

Earlier,  Labour's  Frank 
Cook  said  a machine-gun 
with  more  than  1.000  rounds 
of  ammunition  was  found  in 
the  cellar  of  an  MP  who  died. 
Mr  Cook,  who  opposes  the 
proposed  gun  law.  declined  to 
name  the  MP. 


Downing  Street’s  ‘tosh’ jibe  enrages  MEPs 


Stephen  Bates 

THE  European  Parliament 
looks  likely  to  deliver  a 
new  humiliation  to  foe  Brit- 
ish Government  over  its 
handling  of  foe  BSE  epidemic 
today  by  adopting  a highly 
critical  report  by  MEPs 
which  calls  for  Douglas  Hogg, 
the  Agriculture  Minister,  to 
face  legal  action  and  for  Brit- 
ain to  pay  back  up  to  one 
billion  pounds  in  EU  aid. 

The  move  loomed  in  foe 


wake  of  an  angry'  debate  in 
the  parliament  at  Strasbourg 
as  MEPs  seethed  at  British 
officials’  dismissal  of  the 
report  as  “tosh".  One  MEP, 
Johannes  Voggenhuber,  an 
Austrian  Green,  said:  “I  hope 
John  Major's  career  is  cov- 
ered in  dung  soon,"  as  he  and 
his  colleagues  puzzled  over 
the  dated  colloquialism  which 
they  concluded  meant  Down- 
ing Street  was  consigning  foe 
report  to  a dun  cheap. 

The  report,  drawn  up 
following  a six-month  inquiry 


by  a committee  of  MEPs, 
makes  Britain  foe  main  culprit 
of  the  BSE  epidemic,  and 
claims  that  its  scientific  experts 
cannot  be  entrusted  to  be  im- 
partial in  recommending 
action  to  combat  the  disease. 

The  London  Labour  MEP 
Pauline  Green,  who  heads  foe 
majority  Socialist  group  in 
the  parliament,  attacked  foe 
British  government's  "single- 
minded,  complete,  ideological 
commitment  to  deregulation 
which  led  to  the  foe  tragedy 
of  BSE.” 


Murdered  man’s  mother  warns  of  apartheid  in  London 


Alison  Daniels 


Stars  re  member  Beryl  Reid 

SIR  Harry  Secombe.  June  Whitfield  and  Barbara  Windsor 
were  among  the  friends  at  a memorial  service  in  London 
yesterday  for  the  comic  actress  Beryl  Reid  at  St  Paul’s,  the 
actors'  church  in  Covent  Garden.  She  died  in  October  aged  76. 

"She  was  a brilliant  comedienne  and  superb  actress,"  said 
Eileen  Atkins,  her  co-star  in  The  Killing  of  Sister  George.  “She 
always  made  me  laugh,  not  because  she  told  jokes  or  was  partic- 
ularly witty  but  because  of  her  acute  Observations  of  life.” 

Sir  Harry  (above  left,  with  actor  Bernard  Cribbins.  at  the 
service)  starred  with  Beryl  Reid  on  radio  many  years  ago.  He 
said  he  was  honoured  when  she  named  a cat  after  him.  - 

€500  reward  for  lost  rocket 

A £500  reward  was  offered  yesterday  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
potentially  record-breaking  amateur  rocket-  The  U3XX  projectile 
hurtled  into  clouds  over  Northumberland’s  Cheviot  KHL  on 
Monday  but  disappeared.  Steve  Bennett,  aged  32.  ofDukinfleld. 
Greater  Manchester,  announced  foe  reward  to  encourage  people 
to  watch  out  for  his  rocket  while  moving  around  foe  uplands  near 
the  Scottish  border. 


THE  MOTHER  of  the  mur- 
dered black  teenager 
Stephen  Lawrence  has 
called  on  society  to  hunt  her 
son’s  killers  and  warned  that 
a dangerous  kind  of  apartheid 
is  developing  in  London. 

Doreen  Lawrence  also  said 
she  was  encouraged  by  foe 
Daily  Mail's  decision  last  week 
to  accuse  five  white  youths  of 
foe  murder  in  April  1993. 

She  was  attending  the  Lon- 
don launch  of  the  1997  Euro- 
pean Year  against  Racism, 
just  days  after  an  inquest 
returned  a verdict  of  unlawful 
killing  in  an  “unprovoked 
racist  attack  by  five  white 
youths". 

The  Prime  Minister  yester- 
day backed  calls  for  Stephen's 
killers  to  be  brought  to  justice. 
Mr  Major  said  in  foe  Com- 
mons there  was  “no  question 
of  statutory  contempt"  as  a 
result  of  foe  Mail’s  story.  “I 


Police  apologise  for  racist  comic  routine 


hope  even  at  this  stage  it  will 
be  possible  to  mount  a suc- 
cessful prosecution.  If  evi- 
dence is  forthcoming  it  will  be 
examined.  There  is  no  lack  of 
will  to  prosecute.” 

Mrs  Lawrence  had  been 
due  to  speak  at  the  launch  but 
instead  stood  beside  her 
friend  Ros  Howells,  who  read 
her  speech  for  her. 


Alison  Daniels 

B^ENT  police  apologised 
■Vyesterday  after  booking  a 
comedian  who  cracked  racist 
jokes  at  a charity  fundraiser 
attended  by  black  and  Aslan 
people. 

Russ  Williams  was  drafted 
in  after  foe  original  comedy 
act  dropped  out  His  routine 
included  gags  about  black 
men  being  well  endowed  and 


She  said  that  four  years 
alter  Stephen,  aged  18.  was 
stabbed  in  Eltham,  south  Lon- 
don, his  murderers  were  free. 
“It  would  be  an  indictment  on 
British  society  if  foe  family  of 
Stephen  Lawrence  are  to  con- 
tinue to  hunt  foe  killers  them- 
selves. We  hope  everyone  will 
be  involved." 

Stephen  had  come  from  a 


described  Asians  as  Poppa- 
dams  and  Chinese  as  Tiddly- 
winks — rhyming  slang  for 
“chinks”. 

At  one  point  during  his 
stand-up  routine  Mr  Williams 
unrepentanUy  told  a young 
black  man:  “That's  just  foe 
way  it  is.” 

The  annual  charity  event 
held  last  week  at  Dartford 
police  station,  had  been  orga- 
nised by  Kent  CED  to  raise 
money  for  a local  children's 


fomily  that  epitomised  all 
that  was  good  in  family  life. 
Society's  problem  was  that 
Stephen  was  a black  teenager. 
"There  are  those  in  this  soci- 
ety who  did  not  and  cannot 
value  black  life.” 

South  London  was  increas- 
ingly a segregated  society-. 
“We  are  seeing  a strange  and 
dangerous  kind  of  apartheid 


hospital.  It  was  attended  by 
police  officers  and  local 
dignitaries. 

A Kent  police  spokes- 
woman said  Mr  Williams  had 
been  warned  not  to  make  any 
contentious  Jokes.  No  one  had 
made  any  complaint  about 
the  45-minute  routine,  or 
walked  out,  but  she  said  the 
force  apologised  if  any  offence 
had  been  taken.  Mr  Williams 
would  not  be  booked  for  any 
future  event. 


developing  in  subtle  guises." 
She  called  for  action  plans  to 
eliminate  prejudice.  "The 
black  community  must  experi- 
ence foe  right  to  freedom  if 
there  is  to  be  peace  in  this  our 
green  and  very  pleasant  land." 

Opinion  has  been  divided 
over  the  Mail's  decision  to 
print  the  names  and  photo- 
graphs of  five  youths  it 


accused  of  the  murder.  All 
have  been  formally  acquitted 
or  discharged  at  magistrates’ 
committal  hearings. 

The  Lawrence  family  are 
considering  suing  a number 
of  youths  in  the  civil  courts 
and  have  lodged  a complaint 
against  tbe  Metropolitan 
police  with  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority. 

Mrs  Howells  said  she  hoped 
the  five  youths  would  take  up 
the  newspaper's  challenge  to 
sue  for  libel.  She  claimed  that 
the  fact  that  they  would  have 
to  account  for  their  actions  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  was 
preventing  them  from  suing. 

The  broadcaster  Trevor 
Phillips,  chairing  the  London 
event,  said  he  was  humbled 
by  Mrs  Lawrence's  dignity. 

He  said  the  Mail  had  shown 
“that  middle  England  might 
chose  decency  over  bigotry". 
He  would  be  writing  to  its  edi- 
tor, Paul  Dacre.  to  discuss 
ways  of  putting  a halt  to 
racial  violence. 


. t -t*  * 


Jamesons’  spot  filled 

RICHARD  Alllnson  is  to  replace  Derek  and  Ellen  Jameson  on 
BBC  Radio  2*s  late  night  show,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 
Allinson  is  quitting  his  show  on  Capital  FM  to  present  the 

P1^^Jamesons  spent  five  years  presenting  their  eponymously 
named  programme  but  have  dedded  to  reduce  their  radio  work. 

Allinson,  who  joined  Capital  in 1980,  will  quit  within  a month. 

Campaigner  wins  damages 

peace  campaigner  Jane  Gregory  was  yesterday  awarded  £3^50 
damages  against  the  Ministry  trfDefaice  after  her  ankle  was 
broken  during  a demonstrationat  a spy  base.  Ms  Gregory,  from 
Bristol  claimed  an  MoD  policeman  had  used  unnecessary  force 
when  she  was  escorted  from  Menwith  Hill  communications  base, 
near  Harrogate,  in  March  isw. 

The  MoD  counter  claimed  for  eivu  trespass  and  was  awarded 

£1,500  pounds  damages  against  Ms  Gregory  at  the  same  Bristol 
county’ court  bearing. 


Eurostar  drivers  win  21  per  cent  pay  deal  MP  defeated  in  court  deselection  fight 


Owen  Bowcott 

DRIVERS  on  Eurostar 
trains  yesterday  secured 
an  inflation-busting  deal 
which  will  put  them  among 
the  highest  paid  in  Europe. 

The  21.4  per  cent  award 
over  three  years  for  68  UK- 
based  drivers  will  raise  their 
top  salary  from  £24,ioo  to 
£29,250.  Tbe  deal,  backdated 
to  October,  includes  consoli- 
dation Of  a previous  perfor- 
mance-related pay  scheme. 

AsleL  the  drivers’  union, 
described  it  as  a "pace-setting 
package”  which  would  ensure 
that  drivers  reached  the 
£35.00D-a-year  bracket  by  2000. 


Eurostar  management  ac- 
cepted that  drivers  deserved 
foe  increase  because  foe  job 
required  the  use  of  at  least 
three  languages  — English, 
French  and  Walloon  — and 
knowledge  of  new  technology. 

With  inflation  at  just  under 
3 per  cent  and  pay  awards 
across  the  economy  averag- 
ing between  3 and  4 per  cent, 
according  to  the  TUC.  the  lat- 
est deal  may  encourage 

higher  r-lalmc 

But  Ian  Brinkley,  TUC 
spokesman,  said  it  was  often 
difficult  to  work  out  compara- 
tive inflation  figures. 

In  recent  years  many  rail- 
way pay  settlements  have 
swept  away  years  of  accumu- 


lated allowances  and  incorpo- 
rated them  in  much  higher 
consolidated  salaries. 

As  well  as  drivers  who 
shuttle  between  London,  Bel- 
gium and  France  at  up  to 
186  mph,  45  drivers  of  Euro- 
star feeder  services  will  get  a 
rise  from  £22,000  to  £26.250  a 
year. 

The  union  said  average 
earnings  of  British  Rail 
drivers  in  pre-privatisation 
days  were  £21,500.  But  the 
basic  rate  average  was 
£11,900,  with  the  rest  being 
made  up  of  allowances.  The 
average  has  risen  under  pri- 
vatisation. with  some  drivers 
earning  as  much  as  £26,000  a 
year. 


Lawrence  Donegan 

THE  political  career  of  Sir 
I George  Gardiner  appeared 
finally  at  an  end  last  night 
after  foe  High  Court  rejected 
an  attempt  to  stop  his  consiti- 
tuency  deselecting  him. 

The  Reigate  MP.  an  arch 
Euro-sceptic  and  one  of  foe 
Government's  most  trouble- 
some backbenchers,  warned 
that  other  independent- 
minded  Tory  MPs  could  be 
under  threat  after  losing  his 
legal  action  to  overturn  foe 
result  of  a constituency  meet- 
ing last  month  which  ousted 
him  as  general  election 
candidate. 


It  emerged  during  yester- 
day's hearing  that  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  had  been 
advising  the  constituency's 
executive  council  throughout 
the  deselection  process  and 
had  paid  the  legal  costs  of 
Fighting  foe  MP  s action. 

Sir  George  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  appeal  against  the  de^ 
cision,  but  said  he  had  no 
regrets  about  bringing  the 
action.  “Serious  constitutional 
issues  were  at  stake  here.  The 
procedures  used  to  oust  me  as 
a prospective  candidate  for 
Reigate  could  equally  be  used 
to  obliterate  Conservative 
backbenchers  with  indepen- 
dent minds  in  other  constitu- 
encies," he  said. 


Sir  George,  aged  61,  has 
been  MP  for  the  Surrey  consi- 
tueney  since  1974.  He  had  a 
majority  of  17,664  at  foe  last 
election-  He  was  deselected  at 
a special  general  meeting  of 
the  local  association  called 
after  he  had  described  the 
Prime  Minister  as  a “ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy". 

Philip  Petchey,  counsel  for 
the  MP,  told  the  High  Court 
the  association's  rule  book 
did  not  give  it  the  power  to 
call  January’s  meeting.  This 
was  rejected  by  Sir  Richard 
Scott,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  rules  which  stopped  the 
association  carrying  out  the 
deselection  process. 
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The  takeover  of  al-Makassed  hospital  is  seen  as  another  blow  against  independent  organisations 

Arafat  coup  sickens  NGOs 


Shyam  Bhatta  In  Jerusalem 


Doctors  clocking 
in  for  the  morning 
shift  at  the  Pales- 
tinian al-Ma- 
kassed hospital  in 
east  Jerusalem  were  taken  by 
surprise  last  month  when  a 
gang  of  Yasser  Arafat’s  loyal- 
ists barged  Into  the  adminis- 
trator's office  and  announced 
they  were  taking  charge. 

The  180-bed  hospital,  staffed 
largely  by  Arab  doctors  and 
nurses,  has  long  been  a sym- 
bol of  the  Palestinians'  con- 
viction that  they  can  run 
their  own  affairs. 

During  the  intifada,  hun- 
dreds of  Palestinians  injured 
during  clashes  with  the  Is- 
raeli army  were  treated  in  al- 
Makassed, 

But  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Palestinian  Authority 
more  than  two  years  ago, 
there  have  been  repeated  at- 
tempts by  Mr  Arafat's  author- 
ity to  seize  control  of  the  hos- 
pital. which  Is  owned  by  a 


charitable,  non-governmental 
organisation  (NGO). 

When  peaceful  attempts  to 
take  over  failed,  Mr  Arafat 
sent  a delegation  of  doctors 
and  political  activists  with 
clear  Instructions  to  take  con- 
trol. The  immediate  benefi- 
ciary of  the  coup  is  Fathl  Ara- 
fat, the  powerful  brother  of  the 
Palestinian  president,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Red  Crescent  Society. 

"This  whole  business 
smells  bad,”  said  a senior 
member  of  al-Makassed’s 
medical  staff.  He  and  the  rest 
of  the  300  hospital  workers 
say  they  are  afraid  their  Jobs 
are  at  risk  because  of  reforms 
planned  by  the  new 
administration. 

Until  the  Gulf  war,  al-Ma- 
kassed relied  on  generous  do- 
nations from  the  Kuwaiti  gov- 
ernment. But  Mr  Arafat’s 
public  support  for  Saddam 
Hussein  enraged  the  Kuwaitis 
who  cut  off  all  financial  help 
to  the  hospital  and  many  other 
Palestinian  institutions. 

"Al-Makassed  has  been  in 


PM  answers  corruption  questions 


THE  Israeli  prime  minis- 
I ter,  Blnyamin  Netan- 
yahu, was  questioned  by 

police  last  night  about  his 

role  in  a government  cor- 
ruption scandal,  writes 

Shyam  Bhatia- 
Three  senior  police  offi- 
cers arrived  at  his  Jerusa- 
lem office  at  6pm  local  time 
to  ask  him  about  the  gov- 
ernment’s much  criticised 
endorsement  of  Ron!  Bar 
On  as  attorney-general. 

Mr  Bar  On,  an  activist  in 
the  ruling  Likud  Party,  was 


forced  to  step  down  less 
than  24  hours  later,  after 
public  and  political  pres- 
sure on  Mr  Netanyahu. 
Last  month  Israel  Televi- 
sion claimed  Mr  Bar  On's 
appointment  was  part  of  a 
back-room  deal  to  ensure 
the  backing  of  a key  gov- 
ernment coalition  partner, 
Aryeh  Deri,  who  is  on  trial 
for  corruption- 
The  ministers  of  Justice 
and  finance  have  already 
been  interrogated  by 

police. 


financial  difficulties  since  the 
Gulf  war  because  we  are  a 
charitable  hospital,”  said  Hai- 
dar Abdel-Shafi.  bead  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  “There  is  a 
monthly  deficit  of  over 

6100.000  [£62,5001.” 

The  widdly  respected  Dr 
Abdel-Shafi,  who  headed  the 
Palestinian  delegation  to  the 
Madrid  Middle  East  peace 


conference  in  1992,  says  all 
his  attempts  to  meet  Mr  Ara- 
fat to  discuss  the  hospital 
takeover  have  failed. 

The  struggle  for  al-Ma- 
kassed is  part  of  Mr  Arafat's 
war  on  all  NGOs  operating  in 
Arab  east  Jerusalem,  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

He  is  particularly  concerned 
that  these  independent  organi- 


sations are  undermining  his 
authority  by  channelling 
money  directly  to  his  people. 

What  the  cash-strapped  Pal- 
estinian Authority  wants  is 
exclusive  control  over  the  es- 
timated £120  million  that  is 
distributed  annually  through 
the  NGOs.  Police  have  repeat- 
edly raided  NGO  offices  and 
harassed  staff.  In  Gaza  last 
month,  NGOs  were  forbidden 
to  elections  for  new 

board  members. 

Mr  Arafat’s  staff  justify  foe 
takeover  by  asserting  that 
NGOs  are  political  organisa- 
tions and  cannot  be  allowed 
to  operate  unchecked.  The 
NGOs,  which  reject  this  argu- 
ment. have  responded  by  ex- 
tending the  terms  of  their  ex- 
isting boards  of  governors. 

Before  the  election  ban,  the 
Palestinian  Authority  invited 
comments  on  draft  legislation 
to  regulate  the  activities  of 
“charitable  associations,  com- 
munity societies  and  private 
establishments”  working  in 
Palestinian  areas.  But  the 
proposed  law  was  so  restric- 


tive that  foreign  and  local 
NGOs  complained  it  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  function. 

“We  are  very  worried,  by  all 
these  developments/’  said 

Jens  Mjaugedal,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Norwegian 
Association  far  the  Disabled. 
Most  of  his  £2j>  million  bud- 
get Is  distributed  among  the 
17  Palestinian  NGOs  with 
which  he  works. 

“The  NGOs  play  a crucial 
role  hoe.  It  is  they  who  devel- 
oped the  community  level  net- 
work and  this  Is  where  devel- 
opment really  counts — at  foe 
grassroots.” 

In  foe  prevailing  climate  of 
fear,  some  NGOs  have  moved 
their  offices  from  the 

West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  foe 
comparative  safety  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  hope  that  Israel 
will  be  able  to  defend  them. 

Along  foe  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  RamaEah,  office  rents 
have  started  to  rise  as  NGOs 
seek  new  premises.  But  al-Ma- 
kassed  proves  there  is  no  safe 
haven  even  under  Israeli  role. 


Businessman  Robert  Wadhera  (second  left)  marries  Priyanka  Gandhi,  flanked  by  her  mother  Sonia,  brother  Rahul  and  a portrait  of  her  late  father,  Rajiv  photograph:  douoascwwan 

Dark  Gandhi  past  hangs  over  secretive  marriage 


Suzanne  GoMenberg 
In  New  Delhi 


THE  wail  of  the  shehnai . 
a traditional  wind  in- 
strument. floated  on 
the  evening  breeze,  one  of 
the  few  signs  that  deep 
within  the  heavily  guarded 
Gandhi  compound,  the 
daughter  of  what  was  once 
India's  reigning  political 
dynasty  was  getting  mar- 
ried yesterday. 

As  her  intensely  private 
mother,  Sonia  Gandhi, 
would  have  wished  It.  the 
marriage  of  Priyanka,  a 
former  nnrsery  school 


teacher  aged  26,  to  Robert 
Wadhera,  a Delhi-based  ex- 
porter of  costume  jewellery 
aged  28,  was  a relatively 
modest  affair. 

A family  retainer  knelt 
on  the  wall  to  light  a row  of 
oil  lamps,  and  the  guests 
began  arriving:  old  friends, 
politicians,  civil  servants 
and  close  relatives.  Once 
their  passes  had  been  scru- 
tinised by  plain-clothes 
police  officers,  they  passed 
through  gates  decorated 
with  marigolds  and  jas- 
mine and  through  a metal 
detector. 

Inside,  Priyanka  waited 
in  the  pink  sari  handspon 


by  her  great-grandfather 
and  the  first  prime  minis- 
ter of  independent  India, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter, 
the  late  Indira  Gandhi. 

Aside  from  the  Hindi 
movie  star  Amitabh  Bach- 
chan.  an  old  friend  of  the 
Gandhis,  who  stepped  from 
a two-tone  grey  Mercedes 
to  wave  briefly  at  photogra- 
phers, the  guests  scuttled 
past  the  cameras. 

The  groom,  his  eyes 
downcast  beneath  a heavy 
turban  and  a long  pink 
scarf,  was  shielded  by  fam- 
ily members.  But  his  uncle, 
Ved  Wadhera.  a pilot  for  a 


private  domestic  airline, 
said:  “We  are  all  very 
happy.  We  have  waited  for 
this  for  a long  time.” 

Barely  100  people  were  at 
the  marriage  after  a last- 
minute  cull  by  Sonia 
Gandhi  who  sent  oat  writ- 
ten apologies  explaining 
that  she  had  to  keep  the 
numbers  down  for  security 
reasons.  Among  those 
barred  was  Menaka 
Gandhi,  Sonia’s  estranged 
sister-in-law.  Her  son,  Fer- 
oze,  arrived  alone. 

Despite  the  feverish  in- 
terest of  the  Indian  press  in 
the  wedding,  the  dynasty 
has  never  appeared  so  di- 


minished. Although  most 
Indians  wish  Priyanka 
well,  there  is  growing 
anger  at  her  plans  to  move 
into  a lavish  home  in  cen- 
tral Delhi — ftirnished  with 
bullet-proof  screens  and  24- 
hour  armed  guards  at  gov- 
ernment expense  — for 
which  she  will  be  charged 
only  a nominal  rent. 

It  is  nearly  six  years 
since  Priyanka's  father,  Ra- 
jiv, was  blown  np  by  a sui- 
cide bomber,  and  while 
Sonia  still  has  tremendous 
influence  in  his  Congress 
party,  there  has  been  no 
Gandhi  in  politics  since 
then. 


It  has  been  suggested  that 
Priyanka’s  marriage  may 
signal  a desire  to  escape 
from  the  family’s  blood- 
tinged  legacy.  She  has  al- 
ready experienced  the  per- 
ils of  celebrity.  Last  year,  a 
university  lecturer  was  ar- 
rested for  bombarding  her 
with  love  letters,  and  a 
middle-aged  man,  dressed 
in  a bridegroom’s  turban, 
had  to  be  expelled  by  secu- 
rity guards  yesterday  when 
he  refused  to  accept  that 
she  could  wed  another. 

Priyanka  met  Robert, 
who  is  from  Moradabad  In 
Uttar-  Pradesh,  six  years 
ago. 


Iran  tough  on 
scholar  critics 


Kathy  Evans 


A PROMINENT  Iranian 
dissident.  Habibullah 
Peyman,  was  stopped 
from  leaving  Tehran  airport 
last  week  and  his  passport 
was  confiscated  by  security 
officials. 

Mr  Peyman  was  on  his  way 
to  London,  where  he  was  due 
to  give  a lecture  at  the  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Stud- 
ies. The  theme  was  to  have 
been  “The  Obstacles  to  De- 
mocracy in  Iran". 

A dentist  by  profession,  Mr 
Peyman  once  supported  the 
Islamic  republic.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  become  one  of 
the  regime’s  most  outspoken 
critics,  part  of  a growing 
number  of  Islamic  scholars 
and  academics  who  have  pub- 
licly criticised  foe  lack  of 
human  rights  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  “New  Thinkers”  as 
they  are  called,  are  popular 
among  university  students 
for  their  opposition  to  the  In- 
volvement of  clergymen  in 
government,  and  their  belief 
that  religion  is  a private  af- 
fair. Such  ideas  are  anathema 
to  a regime  established  in  foe 
name  of  Islam. 

Two  days  after  the  incident. 


Mr  Peyman  issued  the  text  of 
a letter  he  had  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Hasbemi  Rafsanjani, 
holding  him  responsible  and 
arguing  that  foe  confiscation 
of  his  passport  was  illegal. 

The  Iranian  leadership  is 
becoming  increasingly  intol- 
erant of  Us  critics.  Last 
month,  a prominent  Iranian 
editor,  Farj  Sarkubi,  was  de- 
tained at  the  airport  by  secu- 
rity officials  as  he  was  leav- 
ing for  Germany.  His 
associates  say  he  has  subse- 
quently been  tortured. 

The  climate  of  fear  has  led 
two  other  prominent  scholars 
to  decide  not  to  return  to  Iran. 
Abdul  Karim  Suroosh.  a pop- 
ular professor  from  Tehran 
University  and  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  regime,  has  been 
out  of  foe  country  for  six 
months.  Foreign  Office  offi- 
cials refused  to  say  yesterday 
whether  he  had  applied  for 
asylum  In  Britain. 

Iran's  best-selling  novelist, 
Reza  Baraheni.  currently  on  a 
visit  to  Canada,  has  decided 
not  to  return. 

Even  more  worrying  for  foe 
regime  is  the  recent  strike  by 
oil  workers.  Several  hundred, 
protesting  at  low  wages,  were 
detained.  The  last  time  they 
went  on  strike  was  In  foe 
final  days  of  foe  Shah. 


Dutch  aim  to  curtail  EU  vetoes 


Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Union's 
Dutch  presidency  yes- 
terday suggested  ex- 
tending majority  voting  to 

about  25  EU  policy  areas  gov- 
erned by  unanimity,  which 
would  eliminate  the  national 
veto  much  favoured  by  the 
British  government. 

Under  a list  unveiled  by 
foe  deputy  Dutch  foreign  min- 
ister. Mlchiel  Patijn,  the 
national  veto  could  be  elimi- 
nated for  EU  legislation  in 
sectors  including  foe  environ- 
ment, Industry,  culture, 
research  and  technology,  free 


movement  of  people  and  the 
right  of  residence.  Mr  Patijn 
submitted  foe  Ideas  to  a nego- 
tiating session  of  the  EXTs 
inter-governmental  confer- 
ence. which  so  far  has  skirted 
the  contr  oversial  issue  of  ma- 
jority voting. 

The  Dutch  minister  also 
called  for  the  national  veto  to 
be  retained  for  issues  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  EU 
governments,  such  as  tax- 
ation, social  security,  future 
treaty  changes  and  enlarge- 
ment “We  are  trying  to  zero 
in  an  the  essential  areas"  for 
veto  rights,  Mr  Patijn  said. 

But  British  officials  were 
adamant  that  foe  government 


would  continue  to  resist  any 
widening  of  majority  voting 
as  a result  of  the  inter-govem- 
mental  conference,  which 
alms  to  revise  the  Maastricht 
treaty  and  prepare  the  EU  to 
take  in  new  members  from 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

“We  don’t  see  any  reason 
for  an  extension  of  qualified 
majority  voting,"  a British 

spokeswoman  said. 

The  British  ambassador  to 
the  EU,  Stephen  Wall,  told  his 
counterparts  they  had  failed 
to  produce  a convincing  case 
for  scaling  back  member 
states’  veto  powers,  she  said. 

Mr  Patijn  admitted  that  his 
government's  suggestions 


had  run  into  some  opposition. 
“We  are  not  yet  out  of  foe 
woods,”  he  said  of  the  debate 
on  majority  voting.  But  he 
said  there  was  considerable 
backing  for  maintaining  una- 
nimity on  key  issues  like  tax- 
ation. 

The  list  of  treaty  articles 
that  could  be  subject  to  major- 
ity voting,  which  Mr  Patijn 
billed  as  “a  basis  for  discus- 
sion”. marked  the  presiden- 
cy’s first  attempt  to  get  real 
negotiations  going  on  the 
issue. 

Mr  Patijn  also  put  forward 
proposals  to  allow  a small 
group  of  EU  countries  to  pur- 
sue integration. 


Row  scuppers  deal  on  Cuban  trade 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussel* 


THE  prospects  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Euro- 
pean Union  and  the 
United  States  to  avert  a row 
over  American  attempts  to 
penalise  European  wimpnni^c 
trading  with  Cuba  appeared 
slight  last  night  as  both  sides 
fell  out  publicly. 

Sir  Leon  Britten.  European 
trade  commissioner,  de- 
scribed foe  US’s  Helms-Bnr- 


ton  legislation  as  unaccept- 
able, unjustified  and  unpro- 
ductive. “Fidel  Castro  must 
be  laughing  all  foe  way  to  foe 
bank,"  he  added. 

The  dispute  Is  doe  to  go  be- 
fore a conciliation  panel  at 
the  Worid  Trade  Organisation 
in  Geneva  tomorrow  If  agree- 
ment between  foe  two  parties 
cannot  be  reached. 

The  US  is  likely  to  invoke 
national  security  consider- 
ations as  the  insuperable 
reason  for  its  actions  at  the 


WTO.  The  issue  was  briefly 
raised  when  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, US  Secretary  of  State, 
met  European  commissioners 
including  Sir  Leon  and  the 
Commission  president,  Jac- 
ques Santer,  in  Brussels. 

The  commissioners  were 
anxious  to  impress  on  foe  US 
their  belief  that  national  secu- 
rity considerations  should  be 
a card  reserved  for  the  WTO 
negotiations. 

A Commission  official  said; 
“We  do  not  think  it  is  a for- 


eign policy  issue.  Our  legiti- 
mate trading  interests  are 
threatened.” 

Later.  Mrs  Albright  ap- 
peared shocked  by  foe  tone  of 
Sir  Leon’s  remarks.  She  said: 
“Those  were  not  words  he 
used  in  the  meeting  we  had 
together. . . What  is  important 
is  foe  extent  to  which  foe  EU 
and  foe  US  have  agreed  on  the 
need  for  democracy  in  Cuba. 
Clearly  there  are  differences 
and  we  hope  they  can  be 
resolved  in  an  amicable  way.” 


Ruarldh  MeoB  tat 
Mbabane,  Swaziland 


INTERNATIONAL  trade 
union  leaders  flew  out  of 
Swaziland  last  night 
threatening  to  blockade  the 
wionTifain  kingdom  unless  its 

mnnaiyj),  King  Mswati  HE, 
releases  four  of  their  col- 
leagues from  prison  and 
reforms  the  archaic  system  of 

giWBTnmpnt . 

The  four  union  leaders 
were  jailed  for  intimidation 
following  a strike  lasting 
nearly  three  weeks.  The 
courts  passed  a law  after  they 
were  arrested,  preventing 
them  from  being  bailed. 

Among  foe  detained  IsJanI 
Sithole,  general  secretary  of 
the  Swaziland  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

Swaziland  Is  foe  only  “ab- 
solute” monarchy  left  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  The  king 
rules  through  family  and 
friends,  maintaining  his 
reign  by  revising  to  allow  foe 
formation  of  political  parties. 
Only  foe  king's  mother,  foe 
budaaukati  or  “Great  She-El- 
ephanf,  has  foe  power  to 
veto  his  decisions. 

“In  the  bad  old  days  of 
apartheid  South  Africa  and 
the  terrible  war  in  Mozam- 
bique. Swaziland  was  looked 
upon  as  a calm  place,”  one 
resident  foreigner  said.  “Now 
it  sticks  out  like  a sore 
thumb.” 

Even  South  Africa’s  presi- 
dent Nelson  Mandela,  is  los- 
ing patience  with  what  Is  now 
seen  as  a regional  embarrass- 
ment Last  week  he  called  foe 
situation  in  his  tiny  neigh- 
bour “explostve”- 
• Yesterday  an  American  del- 
egate from  foe  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  stood  in  the  court- 
house in  the  country's  second 
city  of  Manztnl.  watching  in 
amuwmt*nt  as  the  four  union 
leaders*  trial  failed  to  start 
The  prisoners  had  been 
driven  to  foe  wrong  court  - 
The  Swazi  union  federation 
called  foe  strike  to  try  to  force 
the  government  to  introduce 
democracy.  It  has  presented 
27  demands  to  the  govern- 
ment including  an  end  to  the 
24-year  state  of  emergency, 
and  makes  a thinly  veiled  ref- 
erence to  corruption  among 
foe  ruling  class. 

Although  the  king  often  ap- 
pears at  the  royal  kraal 


dressed  traditionally  in  a 
cloak  and  feathers,  he  spends 
more  time  In  bis  palaces  with 
cos  of  his  six  wives. 

He  Is  still  liked  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects.  Even 
the  reformers  Only  want  his 
position  to  change  from  an 
absolute  to  constitutional 
monarch. 

There  have  been  rumours 
that  the  king  was  not  In- 
formed about  the  arrests  be- 
fore they  occurred,  that  they 

were  actually  carried  out  by  a 
couple  of  lackeys.  But  work- 
ers do  not  allow  that  to  excuse 
the  police  shooting  and 
wounding  six  strikers  in  Big 
Bend  earlier  this  month. 

One  striker  unwrapped  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  reveal  empty 
cartridges-  “Do  they  look  like 
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rubber  bullets?"  he  asked, 
refuting  police  claims. 

One  of  the  federation’s 
national  executive  members, 
Moses  Bhembe,  said  he  saw 
signs  of  compromise  in  the 
king. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  move 
the  king,”  he  said.  “But  last 
week  he  went  to  Pretoria  to 
meet  Mandela.” 

President  Mandela  is 
fh/mght  to  have  told  the  king 
that  if  he  released  the  four 
then  he  need  not  worry  about 
a boycott  by  foe  South  Afri- 
can trade  unions.  The  king 
then  offered  the  union  leaders 
a deal  where  they  would  be 
released  if  they  ended  foe 
strike.  The  union  leaders 
rejected  It 

With  each  successive  strike 
violence  has  increased  and 
now  business  leaders  are  wor- 
ried that  irretrievable  dam- 
age will  be  inflicted  upon  the 
Swazi  economy. 


Zaire  bombs 
rebel  towns 


Chris  McOreal 
in  Johannesburg 


ZAIRE  launched  new  air 
raids  on  rebel-held 
towns  in  foe  east  yester- 
day, further  escalating  foe 
chrQ  war,  while  rejecting  in- 
ternational pleas  for  peace 
talks. 

Thousands  of  refugees  fled 
a second  day  of  raids  against 
three  towns,  including  Bu- 
kavu  where  aid  workers 
counted  21  dead  after  the  mar- 
ket was  bombed  on  Monday. 
Yesterday's  attack  sent  citi- 
zens fleeing  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  Marcel  van  Soest,  an 
aid  worker  with  M6decins 
sans  Frontidres. 

“There  is  a continuous  flow 
of  movement  from  Bukavu.  It 
does  not  exceed  perhaps  20 
per  cent  of  the  population,  but 
it  is  in  the  thousands,”  he 

said. 

The  air  strikes  — believed 
to  be  flown  by  foreign  merce- 
naries — are  the  last  weapon 
in  the  government's  arsenal 
after  its  counteroffensive  fiz- 
zled out  In  foe  face  of  stiff 
resistance.  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  many  were  killed  in  the 
raids  yesterday. 

The  rebel  leader.  Laurent 
Kabila,  denounced  the  air 
raids  as  terrorism  and  threat- 
ened retaliation.  “It  Is  a crim- 
inal act  by  the  decadent  gov- 
ernment in  Kinshasa  which, 
instead  of  attacking  military 
targets,  chose  to  bomb  the  ci- 
vilian population,"  he  said. 

The  rebel  leader  said  the 
jets  had  flown  from  Kindu, 


200  miles  west  of  Bukavu.  It  Is 
one  of  only  two  government- 
held  airports  within  striking 
distance  of  the  rebels.  The 
other,  at  foe  northern  city  of 
Kisangani,  has  been  a base 


for  MiG  Jet  fighters  and  heli- 
copter gunships. 

Hie  government  rejected  an 
appeal  by  the  United  Nations 
special  envoy  to  foe  Great 
Lakes  region,  Mohamed  Sah- 
nmm,  to  open  talks  with  the 
rebels.  After  Mr  Sahnoun  met 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
at  bis  jungle  retreat  in  Gbado- 
lite  on  Monday,  the  regime 
repeated  its  demand  for  foe 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  rebel  side  as  a 
precondition  for  talks. 

Zaire  alleges  Rwanda, 
Uganda  and  Burundi  have  In- 
vaded its  territory  in  support 
of  the  insurgents.  The  three 
governments  deny 

involvement.  - 

Mr  Mobutu  is  also  relying 
on  foreign  forces,  notably 
hundreds  of  Serb  mercenaries 
led  by  a Belgian  commander. 
The  Zairean  leader  has  ac- 
quired Russian-made  fighter 
jets  and  helicopter  gunships. 

Mr  Sahnoun  said  all  foreign 
forces,  including  mercenar- 
ies. should  be  withdrawn 
from  eastern  Zaire  before  the 

fighting  fgfjilahNl 

Six  African  foreign  minis- 
ters, including  those  of  South 
Africa  and  Kenya,  were  ex- 
pected to  receive  a similar 
rebuff  to  their  appeals  for  ne- 
gotiations. They  are  In  Zaire 
in  the  hope  of  putting 
together  a regional  confer- 
ence on  the  crisis. 


Commonwealth  group  spilt 
over  action  against  Nigeria 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


Commonwealth  minis- 
ters expressed  concern 
about  human  rights  abuses  In 
Nigeria  yesterday,  even  as  sup- 
port receded  for  expelling  the 
country  from  the  organisation. 

Foreign  Office  officials  said 
it  was  not  realistic  to  expect 
the  consensus-based  Com- 
monwealth to  take  such  dras- 
tic action.  Britain  would  be 
backing  the  maintenance  of 
Nigeria’s  suspension,  which 
came  into  force  after  foe  exe- 
cution of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and 
eight  other  minority  activists. 

The  Commonwealth  Minis- 
terial Action  Group  ended  a 
meeting  in  London  by  invit- 


ing more  information  from 
"an  interested  parties11  before 
submitting  a report  for  Octo- 
ber’s summit 

The  group  visited  Nigeria 
last  November  but  was  given 
no  access  to  Jailed  dissidents 

and  has  been  divided  between 

African  countries  unwilling 
to  punish  Nigeria,  and  Brit- 
ain and  the  old  white 
dominions. 

Insisting  that  it  was  united, 
the  action  group  reiterated  its 
concern  that  all  political  de- 
tainees had  not  been  released 
aid  detention  without  trial 
was  still  taking  place. 

Labour,  which  has  caDed- 
foc  sanctions  against  the 
regime  of  General  Sanl  Aba- 
cha,  protested  strongly  at 
Commonwealth  inantiftw-- 
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Stumbling  leaders  of  Russia  and  China 


Death  watch  fuels  fear  of  doomsday 


bombs 

towns 


He  is  still  president, 
but  the  post- Yeltsin 
era  has  already  begun 
for  those  in  Moscow 
with  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  the  tsars, 
writes  David  Hearst 


The  prime  minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin  (left)  and  Yuri 
Luzhkov,  Moscow’s  mayor,  are  both  eyeing  the  Kremlin 


THERE  has  been  an. 

abrupt  change  of  po- 
litical mood. 
Bizarre  phrases  like 
“accelerated  heal- 
ing" have  been  dropped  from 
the  repertoire  of  neologisms 
used  to  describe  Boris  Yelt- 
sin's health.  Only  foreign  visi- 
tors now  talk  excitedly  about 
the  Russian  president's  firm 
handshake  or  his  quick  wits. 

Instead  there  is  a steady 
drip  ofleaks,  emanating  from 
hb  dacha  mmpimt,  Gorki-9. 
They  talk  of  state  documents 
piling  up  awaiting  the  presl 
dential  signature,  which  has 
visibly  changed;  of  a birthday 
party  during  which  the  birth- 
day boy  lay  prone  in  an 
adjacent  room:  of  Inconti- 
nence; even  of  Parkinson's 
Disease. 

That  long-promised  politi- 
cal event,  the  return  of  the 
Tsar  to  restore  order  and  loy- 
alty among  his  unruly  boyars 
in  the  Kremlin,  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely.  It  has 
almost  become  irrelevant 
whether  or  not  the  66-year-old 
president  will  make  it 
through  his  next  political  test 
— an  hour-long  speech  to  par- 
liament on  March  6 — or  the 
Helsinki  summit  with  the 
United  States  president.  Bill 
Clinton,  which  follows  soon 
after.  The  ground  is  already 
being  prepared  for  life  after 
Boris. 

The  keystone  of  a tall  bat 
fragile  arch  of  political  forces 
is  the  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin.  To  have 
survived  continuously  In 
power  since  December  1992  is 
no  small  achievement,  and 
Mr  Chernomyrdin’s  chief 
card  is  stability. 

The  winter  stocks  of  food 
are  running  low  in  family  lar- 
ders, just  as  temperatures 
have  again  plunged  suddenly 
below  -25C.  The  state  debt  of 
unpaid  wages  and  pensions 
has  reached  an  all-time 
record  of  48,600  billion  rou- 
bles (£5-3  billion),  or  78  per 
cent  of  the  loan  the  IMP  is 
giving  Russia  over  three 
years.  The  fear  of  a complete 
collapse  — and  violent  conse- 
quences — is  great  and  no  one 
wants  another  revolution. 

That  includes  the  commu- 
nist-domioated  State  Duma, 
which  has  been  giving  Mr 
Chernomyrdin’s  government 
the  easiest  of  rides  over  the 
budget  It  promises  only  more 
underfunding  for  its  depen- 
dants: soldiers  living  in  tents, 
factories  starved  of  state 
orders,  miners,  pensioners,  the 
sick  and  the  elderly,  die  young 
and  the  poor.  Other  powerful 
lobbies,  such  as  the  regions 
and  the  military-industrial 
complex,  are  equally  fearfUl  of 
radical  change. 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  was 
more  than  happy  to  be 
courted  as  his  president’s  suc- 
cessor at  the  recent  World 
Economic  Forum  in  Davos  — 
arriving  with  three  plane- 
loads of  aides  — and  in  Wash- 
ington in  his  summit  with  the 
US  vice-president,  A1  Gore. 
The  role  of  international 
statesman  befits  this  stolidly 


cautious  man.  But  he  Is  en- 
tirely silent  at  home.  He 
knows  that  one  light  tap  is 
enough  to  knock  the  central 
stone  away,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  his  support  will 
come  tumbling  down. 

Thrusting  his  way  forward 
in  two  successive  front-page 
eulogies  this  week,  is  Yuri 
Luzhkov.  MOSCOW'S  smiling 

mayor.  He  was  first  in  the 
queue  to  present  the  oatsized 
bouquet  of  flowers  to  Mr 
Yeltsin  at  the  ill-fated  birth- 
day party.  But  the  "ever  loyal 


The  mayor  signed  a series 
of  direct  rity-to-city  economic 
agreements  which  has  spread 
his  name  far  and  wide.  He 
became  the  patriotic  defender 
of  national  industry  by  buy- 
ing a controlling  stake  In  Zh, 
Russia’s  largest  lorry  factory, 
and  recently  AZK,  Moscow's 
biggest  car  factory. 

He  became  the  defender  of 
Russia's  decaying  Black  Sea 
Fleet  by  building  apartment 
blocks  for  its  sailors  in  Sevas- 
topol Mr  Luzhkov  says  that 
Sevastopol  is  a Russian  town. 


servant”  Is  also  eyeing  the 
president’s  vacant  desk  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr  Luzhkov  was  returned  as 
mayor  hy  9L5  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  an  unheard-of  result  in  a 
democratic  pok  on  the  day 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  won  the  first 
round  of  presidential  elections 
last  June.  Mr  Luzhkov  did  it 
by  projecting  the  image  of  a 
"strong  manager”,  a bufider 
rather  than  a destroyer. 

His  main  task  since  has 
been  to  break  out  of  Moscow’s 
city  boundaries. 


even  though  it  now  lies  in 
independent  Ukraine.  In  the 
same  vein,  he  is  anti-Nsto, 
which  be  argues  is  simply 
profiting  from  Russia’s  weak- 
ness. A strong  Russia  will 
regain  international  respect 
Not  for  nothing  did  General 
Alexander  Lebed,  who  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  the  presi- 
dency last  year,  signal  during 
a visit  to  France  yesterday 
that  he  is  thinking  erf  offering 
Mr  Lazhkov  a pact.  Gen 
Lebed  is  in  a hurry  — the 
longer  he  stays  an  outsider, 


the  more  he  is  condemned  to 
remain  one. 

The  former  paratrooper 
played  his  hand  well  when  he 
was  removed  as  secretary  of 
the  Security  Council  last  Oc- 
tober. He  came  across  to  mil- 
lions of  grieving  Russians  as 
the  honest  soldier,  the  man 
who  had  stopped  two  wars  — 
one  in  Chechenia,  the  other 
in  TransdnJestr  — who  had 
helped  his  president  get  re- 
elected. and  who  was  now  dis- 
carded by  jealous  rivals. 

But  out  of  power,  Gen 
Lebed's  real  weaknesses 
reveal  themselves.  He  needs 
the  media,  and  has  been 
starved  of  the  oxygen  of 
domestic  publicity.  The  press 
concentrates  on  his  bungles, 
his  abrupt  changes  in  posi- 
tion, his  natural  arrogance. 
He  has  no  party  behind  him, 
and  it  is  not  dear  who  his 
financial  and  industrial 
backers  are.  Gen  Lebed  is  los- 
ing time  and  needs  a presi- 
dential election  badly. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  paint 
scenarios  where  he  would  be 
deprived  of  one.  Russia's  con- 
stitution decrees  that  an  elec- 
tion should  be  held  within 
three  months  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  president 
But  the  regency  goes  to  Mr 
Chernomyrdin,  and  a long  list 
of  insiders,  including  the 
communist  leader  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  could  put  their 
weight  behind  a change  in  the 
constitution  in  the  name  of  a 
national  emergency.  Gen 
Lebed's  cries  of  a “state  coup" 
would  all  too  easily  be 
drowned  out  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Washington  and 
Bonn  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  rush  to  the  rescue. 

THERE  are  two  main 
scenarios  of  how 
events  will  unfold 
in  the  next  few 
weeks.  First,  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  health  could  worsen 
again,  as  it  did  when  he  con- 
tracted double  pneumonia  in 
January.  Retirement  — en- 
forced if  not  voluntary  — 
would  be  the  probable 
consequence. 

The  second  would  be  a con- 
tinuation of  the  status  quo: 
Mr  Yeltsin  would  muddle 
through  his  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, which  would  be  cur- 
tailed, and  be  would  be  trans- 
ported carefiilly  by  air  (train 
was  ruled  out  yesterday  by 
the  presidential  press  service) 
to  Helsinki,  where  Mr  Clinton 
and  his  White  House  stagers 
would  do  everything  to  sus- 
tain the  fiction  of  an  active 
Russian  president  A noshow 
at  Helsinki  would  be  as  much 
a setback  for  Washington’s 
reign  policy  as  it  would  be 
for  the  Kremlin’s. 

Yet  the  pressure  on  Mr 
Yeltsin  to  resign  is  growing. 
The  political  elite  needs  a 
safeguard  for  its  new-found 
wealth,  and  the  president 
looks  increasingly  less  like 
providing  one. 

Barring  a miracle  recovery, 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  fabled  self-will 
cannot  be  enough  to  stave  off 
his  political  end  indefinitely. 


As  China’s  paramount 
leader  Deng  Xiaoping 
fades,  the  one  constant 
in  Beijing’s  top-heavy 
political  system  is 
disappearing,  reports 
Andrew  Higgins 


The  succession  of  Jiang  Zemin  (left)  will  require  the 
rehabilitation  of  his  disgraced  predecessor.  Zhao  Ziyang 


SMUGGLED  out  of 
a courtyard  bouse 
at  No  6 Fnqiang 
Alley  near  the  For- 
bidden City,  a 
colour  photograph  of  a 
white-haired  pensioner  un- 
seen in  public  for  nearly 
eight  years  opens  a in 
the  opaque  armour  of 
secrecy  and  propaganda 
that  masks  political 
intrigue  in  China. 

In  the  twilight  days  of 
Deng  Xiaoping,  the  elderly 
but  apparently  robust  man 
in  the  family  holiday  snap, 
Zhao  Ziyang,  stands  as  a 
reminder  of  the  tensions 
underlying  carefhlly  crafted 
images  of  Communist  Party 
unity  — and  a focus  for  both 
the  hope  and  fear  that  the 
death  of  92-year-old  Mr 
Deng  will  unleash. 

“Everyone  now  sees  the 
end  of  an  era,”  says  Joseph 
Cheng,  head  of  the  Contem- 
porary China  Research  Cen- 
tre. “Anyone  who  wants 
change  — from  ultra-leftists 
to  radical  democrats  — sees 
the  death  of  Deng  as  an 
opportunity.” 

A formal  succession  to 
Mr  Deng  has  been  in  place 
for  years,  his  titles  and 
powers  transferred  to  the 
party  chief,  Jiang  Zemin, 
and  other  members  of  a so- 
called  “third  generation” 
of  leaders.  (Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Mr  Deng  made  up  the 
two  earlier  generations). 
Ailments  ascribed  to  the 
architect  of  China’s  emer- 
gence as  an  economic  and 
military  power  range  from 
Parkinson's  Disease  and 
prostate  cancer  to  brain 
haemorrhages. 

Mr  Deng  is  clearly  no 
longer  running  the  country. 
But  his  death  will  still  chal- 
lenge those  who  do  — and 
those  who  would  like  to.  “In 
politics,  symbols  can  some- 
times matter  more  than 
reality,”  says  Prof  Cheng. 

Few  figures  in  China 
carry  as  much  symbolic 
baggage  as  Mr  Zhao,  the 
former  Communist  Party 
leader  last  seen  In  public  in 
May  1989  when  he  ap- 
peared in  a slogan- 
bedecked  bus  to  offer  a 
tearful  apology  to  students 
in  Tiananmen  Square.  He 
then  vanished.  The  army 
moved  in. 

Eight  years  later.  Mr 
Zhao,  now  aged  77,  remains 
invisible  inside  China,  liv- 
ing out  his  days  in  internal 
exile  in  central  Beijing, 
permitted  the  occasional 
game  of  golf  but  banished 
from  the  official  media  and 
barred  from  any  encounter 
unsanctioned  by  the  party. 
Footage  of  a 1984  ceremony 
at  which  he  and  Margaret 
Thatcher  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  return  of  Hong 
Kong  has  been  doctored  to 
excise  him. 

As  Mr  Deng  fades,  how- 
ever. the  presence  of  this 
former  protege  turned  non- 
person  is  getting  harder  to 
smother.  His  face  — cap- 
tured on  film  by  an  uniden- 


tified photographer  and 
then  smuggled  out  of  China 
— now  stares  from  the 
cover  of  Open  Magazine,  a 
Hong  Kong  journal  banned 
on  the  mainland  but  still 
widely  read  in  Beijing. 

At  the  same  time,  a Tai- 
wanese book  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a mainland 
official.  The  Eight  Moves  of 
the  Submerged  Dragon, 
places  Mr  Zhao  at  the  cen- 
tre of  fanciful  speculation 
about  China's  future  politi- 
cal evolution. 


Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and 
China  showed  this. 

“In  terms  of  who  runs 
China  and  what  policies 
they  take.  Deng  should  not 
matter  a fig.  but  fear,  expec- 
tation and  anxiety  play  a big 
role  in  politics.  This  is  why 
Deng  matters:  no  one  knows 
what  to  expect.  Anxiety  cre- 
ates its  own  momentum,” 
says  Richard  Baum,  a lead- 
ing expert  on  post-Mao  Chi- 
nese politics.  "When  a sys- 
tem is  so  top-heavy  that  it 
balances  on  the  breath  of  a 


None  of  this  means  Mr 
Zhao  will  stage  a comeback 
bat  it  does  reflect  a mood  of 
anticipation  and 

uncertainty  created  by  the 
knowledge  that  Mr  Deng, 
who  elevated  and  then 
purged  him,  will  soon  be 
dead.  China's  central  cer- 
tainty, the  one  constant  of 
its  political  life  since  1978, 
is  about  to  disappear.  Mr 
Deng’s  death  will  not  su- 
prise.  but  It  will  still  un- 
nerve. An  abrupt  fail  yes- 
terday of  stock  markets  in 


single  individual  you  know 
something  is  askew.” 
Oatlining  scenarios  for 
what  the  post-Deng  era  will 
look  like  has  become  both  a 
parlour  game  and  a serious 
pursuit  among  China 
watchers.  A survey  in 
China  Quarterly  last  year 
gave  10  variations,  ranging 
from  the  ascendancy  of  an 
authoritarian  market- 
Leninism  (judged  most 

likely  at  3-1)  to  a military’ 
coop  and  Maoist  rerival 
(least  likely  at  50-1). 


"When  Deng  goes  there  is 
definitely  going  to  be  a 
drama  to  watch.”  predicts 
Jin  Zhong.  the  editor  of 
Open  Magazine.  “But  no 
one  really  knows  when  the 
curtain  will  go  up  or  how  it 
will  end." 

China  is  far  less  politi- 
cally fissile  today  than 
when  Mao  Zedong  passed 
away  on  September  9, 1976. 
A month  later.  Mao's  wid- 
ow and  closest  proteges  — 
the  so-called  '‘Gang  of 
Four”  — had  all  been  ar- 
rested. Deng  Xiaoping,  the 
mastermind  of  what 
amounted  to  a coup, 
emerged  from  disgrace  to 
establish  himself  as  Mao’s 
successor. 

THE  revolutionaries 
have  now  given 
way  to  technocrats. 
The  Soviet  Union, 
where  Mr  Jiang, 
China's  current  party  chief, 
and  Li  Peng,  its  prime  min- 
ister, studied  engineering 
in  the  1950s,  has  taught 
China's  “third  generation” 
tbe  perils  of  disunity  at  the 
top. 

A plethora  of  doomsday- 
tracts  warn  that  in  equality, 
moral  decay,  corruption  and 
other  ills  are  pushing  China 
towards  the  abyss. 

A more  likely  catalyst  for 
post-Deng  political  change, 
however,  is  history  - Fixing 
the  past  is  often  far  more 
important  in  Chinese  politi- 
cal culture  than  policy- 
making  for  the  future. 

After  Mao’s  death  it  took 
five  years  before  the  party' 
could  agree  on  and  publish 
a formal  verdict  on  its  own 
past,  a text  that  marked  the 
final  triumph  of  Mr  Deng 
and  his  reforms.  A new 
verdict  on  Tiananmen, 
essential  to  any  assessment 
of  Mr  Deng’s  legacy,  could 
well  take  as  long. 

Central  Chinese  Televi- 
sion broadcast  a hagio- 
graphic  12-part  series  on 
Mr  Deng  last  month,  bat 
the  programme  was  a vale- 
dictory tribute  rather  than 
a formal  assessment.  An 
etiquette  set  by  past  impe- 
rial emperors  demands  that 
Mr  Deng  be  dead  before  his 
record  can  be  weighed. 

“What  is  important  is  tbe 
expectation  that  the  death 
of  Deng  matters  — not  nec- 
essarily that  It  really  does 
matter,”  says  Mr  Baum. 
“Expectation  is  the  mother 
of  reality.  Whatever  stored 
up  Insecurity  or  anxiety 
that  is  inherent  In  China's 
system  is  going  to  be 
released  by  the  death  of  the 
paramount  leader. 

“In  an  archaic  system, 
power  does  not  necessarily 
follow  alleyways  that 
bureaucrats  traverse. 
Power  follows  different 
paths.  It  is  very  murky. 
There  is  no  way  for  power 
to  transfer  in  China  other 
than  by  death  or  some 
other  purgation.  That  has 

always  been  tbe  Achilles 
heel  of  the  entire  system.” 


News  in  brief 


0ft  Ml 


Algerian  militants  massacre  33  villagers 


AN  ARMED  group  shot, 
hacked  or  burned  to  death 
33  villagers  south  of  Algiers 
as  battles  intensified  between 
the  army  and  Muslim  mili- 
tants, press  reports  said 
yesterday. 

About  30  men  armed  with 
guns  and  knives  descended  on 
a village  near  the  town  of 
Bllda,  30  miles  south  erf  the 
capital  on  Sunday  night,  the 
independent  daily  Liberte 
reported. 

Survivors  said  the  mili- 


tants set  fire  to  the  homes  of 
villagers  who  tried  to  barri- 
cade themselves  inside.  Flight 
of  the  victims  died  in  the 
flames,  they  said. 

Two  children  below  the  age 
of  six  were  hospitalised  with 
bullet  wounds,  hospital 
sources  said. 

Meanwhile,  a bomb  blast  at 
midday  on  Monday  killed  an 
engineer  on  a railway  near 
Boufarik,  25  miles  south  of  Al- 
giers, railway  authorities 
said. 


The  violence  occurred  as 
security  forces  and  civilian 
militias  waged  an  offensive 
against  Muslim  militants  in 
northern  Algeria  aimed  at  se- 
curing, areas  ahead  of  parlia- 
mentary elections  planned  for 
Jane,  sources  said. 

Algerian  newspapers  and 
hospital  sources  said  200  mili- 
tants were  killed  in  tbe  latest 
military  operation  of  a five- 
year  Insurgency.  Militants 

claim  to  have  killed  15  troops 
In  one  clash.  — AP. 


Strike  closes 
Greek  sites 

Striking  Greek  guards 
voted  yesterday  to  keep 
the  Acropolis  and  other  classi- 
cal sites  dosed  for  a second 
week  despite  the  growing  dis- 
gruntlement  of  tourists,  i crites 
Helena  Smith  in  Athens. 

The  strikers  said  the  sites 
would  remain  shut  until  de- 
mands for  staff  and  salary  In- 
creases were  met  They  are 
paid  £480  a month. 

The  government  has  urged 
local  courts  to  declare  the 
strike  Illegal. 


Missile  fired  in  biker  war 


JkN  armour-piercing  anti- 

#%tank  missile  was  fired  at  a 
Danish  police  station  early 
yesterday  morning,  destroy- 
ing part  erf  a cellblock  but  fail- 
ing to  injure  a member  of  the 
Bandidos  biker  gang  held  In- 
side, writes  Jon  Henley  in 
Helsinki. 

Launched  from  a nearby 
park  in  Holbaek,  30  miles 
west  of  Copenhagen,  the 
rocket  was  the  litb  fired  in 
three  years  of  violent  feuding 
between  Nordic  members  erf 
the  Bandidos  and  its  arch- 
rivals. the  Hell's  Angels, 


The  gangs  have  used  mis- 
siles, automatic  weapons  and 
car  bombs  in  a war  that  has 
killed  10  people  and  wounded 
more  than  50  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finiand- 

Police  said  the  latest  mis- 
sile attack  appeared  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  one  at  a jaH  south  of 
Copenhagen  two  weeks  ago, 
which  seriously  wounded  a 
leading  Bandidos  member. 

Previous  attacks  have 
mostly  been  launched  by  the 
Bandidos.  using  a batch  of  12 
missiles  stolen  two  years  ago 
from  a Swedish  army  base. 


Borneo  deaths 
‘exaggerated9 

An  Indonesian  army  officer 
said  about  300  people  were 
kfiled  in  recent  ethnic  vio- 
lence in  the  province  of  West 
TTaiimant’an  on  Borneo  island, 
the  Media  Indonesia  news- 
paper reported  yesterday. 

“It’s  not  true  that  the  num- 
ber of  victims  kfiled  reached 
more  than  1,000,  like  it  was 
quoted  in  an  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  In  Jakarta. 
The  number  of  people  kfiled 
was  about  300  people,”  Major- 
General  Zacky  Anwar  Ma- 
fcarim,  assistant  to  the  army 
chief  of  staff  for  security  af- 
fairs. was  quoted  by  the  paper 
as  saying. — Reuter. 

German  births  rise 

Births  in  Germany  increased 
last  year  for  the  first  time 
since  unification  in  1990, 
helped  by  a steep  rise  in  the 
formerly  communist  east,  the 
federal  statistics  office  said 
yesterday. — AP. 

Asylum  request 

Germany’s  soldiers  asked 
Bonn  yesterday  to  give  resi- 
dence rights  to  about  600  of 
their  former  cold  war  foes  — 
deserters  from  the  Soviet 
army  in  east  german y facing 


repatriation  and  probable  jail 
terms.  — Reuter. 

Minister  sacked 

The  Bangladesh  prime  minis- 
ter, Sheikh  Hasina,  has 
sacked  the  state  minister  for 
bousing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, Afsarauddin  Ahmed 
Khan,  after  he  arranged  to  de- 
molish slums  in  Dhaka,  writes 
Arshad  Mahmud  in  Dhaka. 
The  prime  minister’s  office 
gave  instructions  not  to  take 
the  action  until  alternative 
arrangements  were  made  for 
more  than  15.000  slum- 
dwellers. 

Snoring  suit 

An  Iranian  named  Gholan 
has  filed  for  divorce  just  40 
days  after  getting  married, 
claiming  his  wife  drugged 
him  with  sleeping  pills  to 
keep  him  from  discovering 
that  she  snores,  the  Iran  News 
reported  in  Tehran.  — AP. 

‘Red  Army4  arrests 

Lebanese  agents  have  ar- 
rested seven  people,  including 
fire  Japanese  citizens,  sus- 
pected of  being  members  of 
the  Japanese  Red  Army 
terrorist  group,  a government 
official  said  in  Beirut  Tbe 
Red  Army  carried  out  numer- 
ous hijackings  and  attacks  in 
the  1970s.  — AP. 


NY  hospitals  paid  $400m 
to  train  fewer  doctors 


Ed  VulDamy  In  New  York 


THE  41  teaching  hospitals 
in  New  York  state  — 
which  include  some  of 
the  most  prestigious  in  tbe 
world  — are  to  be  paid 
$400  million  (£250  million)  by 
the  US  federal  government 
not  to  train  doctors. 

This  bizarre  plan  te  the  gov- 
ernment’s answer  to  the  “doc- 
tor glut".  It  applies  to  medi- 
cine tbe  logic  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  by  which  govern- 
ments pay  fanners  to  keep 
their  fields  fallow. 

In  this  case,  the  field  is  New 
York,  which  produces  an 
overabundant  harvest  of 
trained  doctors,  to  the  point 
where  there  are  often  not 
enough  patients  on  whom  to 
test  the  young  residential 
trainees. 

But  the  announcement  of 
the  plan  on  Monday  has  in- 
voked envy  among  health 
care  authorities  across  Amer- 
ica, with  hospitals  eager  to 
cash  In  on  a scheme  which 
paid  them  to  make  cuts. 

“This  is  a real  roup  by  the 


New  York  hospitals,”  said  the 
president  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
hospital  in  Florida.  ‘‘How  can 
we  get  in  on  it?” 

More  than  10,000  doctors 
are  trained  annually  in  New 
York  — one  in  six  of  all  Amer- 
ican doctors  — at  a cost  to  the 
government  of  $900  million 
under  the  Medicare  acts. 

The  plan  was  drawn  up  by  a 

health  industry  group,  the 
Greater  New  York  Hospital 
Association,  and  adopted  by 
the  department  of  health 
without  debate  in  Congress. 

in  theory’  it  is  voluntary  — 
but  hospitals  would  no  more 
consider  turning  it  down  than 
a farmer  would  snub  his  Elf 
subsidy. 

The  idea  is  that  the  hospi- 
tals reduce  their  resident 
trainee  doctors  by  between  20 
and  25  per  cent  over  the  next 
six  years. 

In  the  first  year,  they  would 
be  paid  the  full  cost  of  train- 
ing the  doctors,  then  95  per 
cent  in  the  second  year  and 
progress  to  zero  as  the 
scheme  came  to  a close,  by 
which  time  New  York  would 
have  fewer  doctors  and  the 


government  would  save 
$300  million  a year. 

Kenneth  Raske.  association 
president,  argues  that  the  pro- 
ject is  a response  to  declining 
in-patient  numbers  and  “a 
shift  towards  the  delivery-  of 
care  in  outpatient  settings". 

The  scheme  will  ’ allow 
New  York  teaching  hospitals 
to  respond  rapidly  to  market- 
place pressures.  ’’  he  said,  be- 
cause "participating  hospitals 
will  be  partially  cushioned 
from  financial  loss  as  they 
reduce  the  number  of  resi- 
dents they  train." 

The  administrator  at  the 
health  department  overseeing 
the  project.  Bruce  Vladeck, 
said  that  the  funds  paid  to  the 
hospitals  would  help  to  trans- 
fer patient  care  to  other  pro- 
fessionals. Because  of  the 
“doctor  glut",  resident  train- 
ees often  perform  tasks  which 
could  be  done  by  less  quali- 
fied staff,  Mr  Vladeck  said. 

To  the  envious  hospitals 
elsewhere  Mr  Vladeck  said: 
"If  other  people  think  this  is  a 
good  idea,  they  have  the 
power  to  make  it  more 
available." 
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Including  Russia  out 

Ms  Albright’s  crusade  ignores  the  big  question 


MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT  has  come  to 
Europe  with  a manifesto  for  her  Nato 
partners  — although  yesterday  she 
added  a few  lines  for  Moscow.  The 
broad  agenda  set  out  last  month  at  her 
confirmation  hearing  as  US  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  narrowed  down.  This 
visit,  by  her  own  definition,  (published 
in  last  week’s  Economist),  is  all  about 
enlarging  Nato.  Not  the  least  of  many 
questions  which  this  raises  is  why  it 
should  be  presented  in  this  way.  Does  it 
reflect  Ms  Albright's  preference,  al- 
ready displayed  at  the  UN,  for  focusing 
on  single  issues?  Or  is  the  real  aim  to 
deliver  — against  mounting  opposition 
at  borne  and  abroad  — a substantial 
prize  to  BUi  Clinton  in  his  second  term? 

Ms  Albright  is  covering  a variety  of 
other  issues  on  her  West  European  tour 
before  she  heads  from  today’s  talks  in 
London  to  Moscow.  These  range  from 
the  truly  recondite  — the  status  of 
scientologists  in  Germany,  whose  cause 
has  been  rather  bizarrely  adopted  by 
the  State  Department  — to  the 
thoroughly  mainstream,  such  as  a 
European  role  in  helping  negotiate  a 
Middle  East  peace  (towards  which  Ms 
Albright  has  taken  a refreshingly  more 
positive  view).  Yet  the  prime  purpose  of 
the  tour  remains  to  co-ordinate  posi- 
tions before  she  talks  with  President 
Yeltsin  and  Foreign  Minister  Primakov 
— to  ensure,  as  her  officials  put  it  — 
that  everyone  is  “reading  from  the 
same  page.” 

If  the  text  is  the  one  spelt  out  in  Ms 
Albright's  article,  it  contains  some  puz- 
zling non  sequiturs.  Everyone  will  ap- 
plaud her  warning  that  the  post-cold 
war  “space  of  tranquillity”  should  not 
be  squandered,  and  that  parts  of  Europe 
are  not  so  tranquil  anyhow.  More  Euro- 
peans have  died  from  violent  conflict  in 
the  past  five  years,  most  of  them  in 
Bosnia  and  Chechen  fa,  than  in  the 
previous  45.  No  one  can  object  to  her 
ultimate  goal  of  “a  peaceful  and  undi- 


vided Europe".  Yet  it  is  a huge  and 
unsubstantiated  leap  from  this  to  the 
assertion  that  Nato  is  now  playing  the 
“leading  role”  in  bringing  Europe 
together.  How  can  that  possibly  be  true 
when  half  of  Europe  remains  outside 
and  the  largest  country  is  ruled  out  in 
advance?  Ms  Albright  argues  against 
critics  who  say  that  Nato’s  eastern 
edges  should  be  frozen  where  they  were 
fixed  in  the  spring  of  1945  — but  then 
proposes  to  freeze  them  along  a new 
line  further  east.  She  proclaims  the  aim 
of  creating  an  integrated  Europe  that 
“includes,  not  excludes,  Russia”  — but 
then  proceeds  to  exclude  Russian  mem- 
bership of  Nato.  No  rationale  is  ad- 
vanced for  this  exclusion;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  stresses  that  Nato 
enlargement  “is  not  taking  place  in 
response  to  a new  Russian  threat"  For 
the  real  arguments  behind  her  argu- 
ment, we  are  left  searching  the  sub-text 
Strangely,  she  does  not  cite  the  only  one 
which  carries  some  though  not  suffi- 
cient weight  that  the  former  Soviet 
clients  in  Eastern  Europe  say  they  want 
Nato’s  protection.  The  art  of  diplomacy 
should  lie  in  finding  other  ways  of 
giving  them  reassurance.  Nor  does  it 
help  either  them  or  Moscow  to  give  a 
commitment  against  nuclear  weapons 
being  stationed  on  their  territory, 
which  foils  to  rule  out  such  a move 
categorically. 

The  obsession  with  enlarging  Nato 
has  met  huge  criticism  from  orthodox 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Partly  in  response,  Ms  Albright  yester- 
day offered  Moscow  another  substitute 
for  entry:  not  just  a new  “partnership” 
but  a joint  military  brigade.  This  is 
unlikely  to  be  regarded  as  acceptable 
caviare  by  the  Russian  generals.  Either 
it  means  enough  to  justify  a closer 
association,  or  it  is  merely  marching  to 
an  empty  tune.  In  this  age,  toe  cause  of 
an  undivided  Europe  deserves  a differ- 
ent new  sort  of  music. 


The  wrong  kind  of  register 

Access  to  information  on  paedophiles  should  be  closed 


MINISTERS  face  both  an  easy  — and  a 
difficult — decision  on  paedophiles.  The 
easy  decision  is  the  need  to  block  the 
proposed  directory  of  paedophiles 
which  a private  publisher  is  planning 
to  produce  in  the  UK  The  entrepreneur 
has  already  produced  directories  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  compil- 
ing a list  of  sex  offenders  with  details  of 
their  crimes  from  newspaper  clippings 
and  court  records.  This  is  much  too 
serious  an  issue  to  be  left  to  a profit- 
seeking  private  entrepreneur.  There  is 
a public  interest  argument,  set  out  on 
our  Society  pages  today,  for  just  such  a 
public  register  but  it  cannot  be  the  hit- 
and-miss  affair  which  the  Antipodean 
publisher  is  planning.  If  there  is  to  be 
one,  it  needs  to  be  comprehensive,  offi- 
cial and  scrupulously  correct.  So 
should  ministers  allow  public  access  to 
the  national  paedophile  register  which 
the  Government  is  already  committed 
to  drawing  up?  That  is  the  difficult 
decision  facing  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  original  intention  of  the  register 
was  to  ensure  all  organisations  recruit- 
ing people  who  would  be  dealing  with 
children  — schools,  childminders, 
youth  clubs  — did  not  employ  anyone 
who  had  been  cautioned  or  convicted  of 
child  abuse.  It  was  also  there  to  help 
police  investigations  into  suspect  abuse 
by  requiring  all  sex  offenders  to  regis- 
ter their  names  and  addresses  e very- 
time  they  moved.  But  under  pressure 
from  opposition  parties  and  local 
papers,  ministers  have  agreed  to  exam- 
ine whether  access  to  the  register 


should  be  widened  to  the  public.  Paedo- 
philes have  a notoriously  poor  rehabili- 
tation record.  Parents  understandably 
want  to  know  of  any  potential  risks  to 
their  children.  Paedophiles  who  have 
been  publicly  identified  would  be  under 
much  more  constraint  to  reform  and 
avoid  further  abuse. 

Yet  the  arguments  remain  unper- 
suasive. Letting  a community  know 
about  a convicted  paedophile  living 
locally  does  not  protect  communities 
living  further  away.  More  seriously,  it 
distorts  the  true  picture  of  child 
abuse.  Most  child  abuse  is  committed 
I by  relatives,  family  friends  or  other 
j people  known  to  the  child,  not  by 
I strangers.  Moreover,  where  communi- 
ties have  been  warned  of  a paedophile 
living  locally,  usually  by  local  papers, 
ugly  vigilante  protests  have  fre- 
quently followed.  One  protest  trag- 
ically led  to  a child  being  killed  when 
a house  was  set  alight  America, 
where  the  practice  first  began  of  in- 
forming neighbourhoods  when  local 
paedophiles  were  being  released,  is 
having  second  thoughts. 

An  open  register  runs  quite  counter 
to  the  criminal  justice  principle  of 
allowing  offenders,  who  have  served 
their  punishment,  a new  start  Chief 
constables  and  chief  probation  officers 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  and  so  is  the 
NSPCC.  Most  persuasive  of  all  are  the 
openly  confessed  doubts  of  Michael 
Howard.  If  even  he  is  having  doubts, 
public  access  to  the  register  should  be 
barred. 


TILL  MAYDAY 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Palestinian  problems 

YOUR  report  that  Pales- 1 is  not  just  in  the  difficult  case  | parties  in  Israel  are  on  rt 
Hnian  representatives  I erf  the  military  dictatorship  in  I in  their  platforms  as  no 
are  exploring  the  possi-  Nigeria;  in  the  neighbouring  posing  the  creatton  of  a P 


YOUR  report' that  Pales- 
tinian representatives 
are  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  joining  the  Common- 
wealth (Palestine  keen  to  join 
the  Commonwealth  club,  Feb- 
ruary 18)  is  intriguing  but 
given  that  the  Common- 
wealth Is  currently  reviewing 
Its  membership  criteria,  the 
prospect  is  premature. 

The  likely  criteria  would 
include  a commitment  to  the 
Harare  Declaration  and  pre- 
existing connections  with  the 
Commonwealth,  usually 
through  the  former  British 
Empire.  Human-rights  bodies 
might  query  the  quality  of  a 
Harare  commitment  In  areas 
now  under  Palestinian  rule, 
although  both  Palestine  and 
Israel  could  be  eligible  under 
the  second  criterion. 

Non-governmental  bodies 
also  worry  about  the  financial 
implications  of  an  expanding 
membership,  where  inter-gov- 
ernmental budgets  are 
capped.  National  NGOs  of  ad- 
ditional states  are  more  likely 
to  be  net  recipients  from, 
rather  than  net  contributors 
to,  our  cash-strapped  federal 
Commonwealth  NGOs. 

More  fundamentally,  the 
Commonwealth  has  yet  to 
prove  that  it  can  guarantee 
basic  rights  for  the  peoples  of 
existing  member  states.  This 


New  direction 


The  RAC  turns  on  its  wheels 

And  rightly  so.  Cars  must  be  civilised:  the  question  is  how 


YESTERDAY  was  a milestone  for  the 
RAC  and  for  transport  policy.  The  RAC 
accepted  that  the  car  must  be  civilised 
(yes.  the  same  RAC  whose  fierce  es- 
pousal of  motorists’  rights  once  led  it  to 
oppose  speed  limits,  seat  belts  and  driv- 
ing tests).  It  used  its  centenary  celebra- 
tions to  pledge  to  recover  the  enjoyment 
of  using  the  car  for  appropriate  jour- 
neys while  encouraging  people  to  get 
out  of  their  cars  for  other  trips.  It  is  to 
promote  the  idea  of  the  “civilised  city” 
in  which  mobility  and  access  are  as- 
sured and  the  car  no  longer  dominates. 

There's  no  time  to  waste.  Since  1975 
road  traffic  has  risen  by  85  per  cent 
while  the  length  of  public  roads  only 
rose  by  11.2  per  cent  Motorways  have 
expanded  by  61  per  cent  — - and  that  was 
before  the  road-building  programme 
ground  to  a halt  Passenger  mileage  by 
buses  and  coaches  has  dropped  28  per 
cent  while  railways  in  use  have  fallen 
by  7.6  per  cent  The  survival  of  the  car 


requires  constraint,  but  you  can’t  suc- 
cessfully dissuade  people  from  using 
their  cars  until  there  is  a real  alterna- 
tive. Only  an  optimist  would  predict  a 
renaissance  of  the  railways  during  a 
week  when  yet  more  railway  directors 
became  multi-millionaires  from  un- 
earned paper  profits,  and  when  one 
privatised  operator  had  to  cancel  large 
numbers  of  trains  because  it  had  sacked 
10  per  cent  of  its  drivers.  The  Govern- 
ment says  privatised  passenger  jour- 
neys are  up  significantly  — which  is 
true.  But  they  were  also  up  by  a similar 
amount  in  the  state  sector  (because  of 
the  general  economic  revival). 

What  is  not  in  dispute  is  what  the 
RAC  is  saying:  we  know  something  has 
to  give;  we  can't  keep  unloading  two 
million  polluting  cars  every  year  onto 
inadequate  roads  without  the  system 
grinding  to  a halt  The  RAC  is  right  the 
car  must  be  civilised.  We  all  know  the 
end,  now  we  must  will  the  moans 


DONALD  Sassoon  suggests 
that  because  Liberal 
Democrat  policies  are  so  close 
to  Labour's  there  should  be  a 
new  Lib-Lab  pact  (Partners 
for  life.  Arena.  February  17). 

What  evidence  does  he  have 
for  this  assertion?  Labour 
now  supports  Tory  NHS  and 
education  cuts,  extended  pro- 
visions under  toe  Prevention 
of  Terrorism  Act,  Michael 
Howard's  proposals  for  man- 
datory sentences,  draconian 
bogging  and  burgling  powers 
for  toe  police  and  has  watered 
down  most  of  its  policies  on 
constitutional  reform  to  toe 
point  of  irrelevance. 

If  Messrs  Blair,  Brown  and 
Straw  make  a pact  with  any- 
one, might  I suggest  it  be  with 
Major,  Clarke  and  Howard. 
DanFalchikov. 

14  Warwick  H base. 

Acre  Road,  Kington  ET2  6EQ. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  faxed 
on  0171 837  4530  or  sent  by  post 
to  119  Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R  35?,  and  by  e-man  to 
tetters@guardian.co.uk.  Please 
include  a full  postal  address  and 
daytime  telephone  number,  even 
hi  e-maJled  letters.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  receipt  of 
fetters.  We  may  edit  them:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


i is  not  just  in  toe  fUffimit  case 
erf  the  military  dictatorship  in 
! Nigeria;  in  the  neighbouring 
| state  of  Cameroon,  where  the 
government  joined  toe  Com- 
monwealth in  1995  after  a 
report  to  the  Secretariat 
1 which  was  never  made  pub- 
lic, there  are  serious  and  con- 
tinuing concerns. 

All  in  all,  the  Common- 
wealth still  has  much  work  to 
do  in  deepening  toe  Harare 
process  in  its  present  53  mem- 
bers (one  suspended).  It 
should  be  cautious  about  giv- 
! mg  In  to  any  recidivist 
I imperialism. 

Richard  Bourne. 

Chair,  Trustee  Committee. 
Commonwealth  Human 
Rights  Initiative. 

I c/o  28  Russell  Square, 

London  WCL 


HOW  odd  that  Edward  Said 
(No  real  reason  to  rejoice. 


■ ■(No  real  reason  to  rejoice, 
February  15)  should  presume 
that  “acceptable”  Israelis  (his 
quotation  marks)  have  toe  po- 
sition that  “no  non-Jews  are 
doctrinally  allowed  to  use  or 
have  this  land”  and  that  they 
are  upset  with  the  recent  He- 
bron agreement.  These  views 
run  counter  to  just  about 
every  recent  indicator  polls 
show  overwhelming  support 
for  the  Hebron  agreement; 
both  mainstream  opposition 


IT  must  be  hoped  that  toe 
Court  of  Appeal  ruling  will 


i THiisiK  its  RA-mee mice ■rye 

<3PVERMM£is/T7fc  LET  US  LlVE'OM 


■Court  of  Appeal  ruling  will 
finally  bring  a little  reality 
into  toe  world  of  Peter  Lffiey 
(Benefit  win  for  asylum-seek- 
ers, February  18).  In  June 
1996,  following  the  Court  of 
Appeal’s  ruling  on  the  social 
security  regulations,  he  dem- 
onstrated a remarkably  In- 
ventive approach  to  the  legal 
system  by  claiming  that  the 
Government  had  not  actually 
lost  the  case  because,  out  of 
the  five  judges  who  had  con- 
sidered it,  three  had  sided 
with  the  Government 
I half  expected  him  to  add 
that  England  bad  not  lost  to  . 
Germany  in  toe  European 
Fbotball  Championship  semi- 
final because  they  had  scored 
more  goals  than  Germany  in 
the  preliminary  rounds. 

It  is  tune  for  the  Cabinet  to 
take  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  Mr  Lflley’s  mis- 
guided approach,  and  develop 
a truly  functional  asylum  . 
regime  — In  which  decisions 
are  taken  as  expeditiously  as 
is  consistent  with  the  need  to 
Identify  those  who  merit 

(protection. 

Richard  Dunstan. 

Refugee  Officer, 

Amnesty  International  (UK). 
99-119  Rosebery  Avenue, 
London  EClR  4RE. 


Home  on  the  rifle  range 


THE  homeless  moving  Into 
the  fort  at  Dover  Castle 
(Society,  February  12)  would 
not  be  unusual  in  toe  US, 
where.  In  unlike  Britain,  the 
local  government  and  com- 
munity are  offered  first 
choice  of  redundant  defence 
and  other  government  build- 
ings and  sites — forfoee. 

Here,  toe  public  interest  in 
these  sites  is  defined  finan- 
cially. Treasury  rules  on  the 
disposal  of  public  assets  de- 
mand maximum  capital 
return.  In  toe  ITS,  a much 
more  benign  procedure  puts 
local  needs  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda:  homelessness,  educa- 


What  makes  the  Welsh  different 


IT  was  welcome  to  see  you 
acknowledge  the  importance 


I acknowledge  the  importance  | 
of  separate  discussion  of. 
Welsh  devolution  (Leader. 
February  17).  How  unfortu- 
nate, then,  that  you  go  on  to 
contradict  this  very  point  by 
attempting  to  harness  the , 
issue  firmly  to  that  of  Scottish 

devolution. 

Scotland  and  Wales  are  not 
culturally  and  politically 
tdenticaL  Our  proposals  for 
devolution  recognise  this,  j 
The  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land should  be  addressed  in 
toe  spirit  of  devolution.  This 
means  that  toe  new  assembly 
for  Wales  is  shaped  in  consul- 
tation with  toe  Welsh  people 
— not  with  the  Scots.  Wales 
will  find  its  own  way. 

Anita  Gale. 

General  Setteatary, 

Wales  Labour  Party, 
l Cathedral  Road, 

Cardiff  CF19HA. 


YOUR  Claim  that  Scotland 
doesn't  have  a ian«ma» 


T doesn't  have  a langnapg 
will  raise  a few  eyebrows  in 
toe  Highlands  and  taaniiB 
Has  the  Guardian  never 
heard  of  Gaelic? 

Michael  Harmer. 

22  Ty'n-y-Graig  Road, 
Llanbradach. 

Caeiffili  CFB33LH. 


Proud  to  be  defective: 
a gene  owner  speaks  out 


parties  in  Israel  are  on  record 
in  their  platforms  as  not  op- 
posing fha  creation  of  a Pales- 
tinian state;  and  the  govern- 
ing LQoxl  party  has  moved  in 
that  direction  recently  as  wen. 

Why  are  Said’s  views  so 
clouded?  He  writes:  “These  po- 
sitions are  also  shared  by  the 
‘acceptable’  Israelis  (Including 
toe  ubiquitous  Amos  Oz)  . 
Many  of  them  (including  the 
egregious  Henry  Kissinger) 
speak  of  a Palestinian  state 
which  they  would  accept,  but 
none  has  specified  sovereignty 
anti  setf-determination  for  the 
Palestinians.”  In  fart  “they" 
have  specified  both. 

Far  more  triimg  is  Said's 
lumping  of  Kissinger  with  Is- 
raelis. Kissinger  is  not  an  Is- 
raeli. He  Is,  however,  Jewish. 
For  Said,  file  two  are  evident- 
ly synonymous,  and  it  throws 
much  of  what  he  says  into 
relief:  Jews/Israalis  are  de- 
ceitful — brilliant,  but  liars, 
who  conceal  their  true  beliefe 
beneath  prose  that  seeks  to 
convey  emotion  but  actually 
dissembles  it  Worse,  they  are 
“ubiquitous". 

Raid  ~ha<  long  been  vaunted 
among  the  liberal  intelligen- 
tsia as  a sett.  Writing  like  this 
reveals  him  for  what  he  is:  an 
anti-Semite. 

RonXampeis. 

Address  supplied. 


GEORGE  Monbiot  Is  right 
In  his  critique  of  James 


VJiin  his  critique  of  James 
Watson’s  eugenlcist  ap- 
proaches to  genetics  (Rock-a- 
bye  baby  with  toe  perfect 
genes,  February  18):  after  all, 
didn’t  Watson  once  propose 
that  people  should  need  a 
licence  to  reproduce?  As 
proud  owner  of  at  least  one 
defective  gene,  I have  three 
anxieties  about  the  current 

STtnarion. 

Firstly,  people  like  me  — 
the  thousands  of  disabled 
people  with  soolled  “genetic 
disease”  — don’t  have  a real 
voice  in  discussions  of  new 
genetics:  government  commis- 
sions and  advisory  commit- 
tees include  actresses  and 
journalists,  but  not  the  people 
directly  affected  by  screening. 

Secondly,  the  model  of  free 
parental  choice  advanced  by 
liberal  philosophers  such  as 
Phillip  intrhpr  ignores  the 
fact  disability  — like  ho- 
mosexuality — is  socially  de- 
fined as  a personal  tragedy. 
The  medical  profession,  public 
opinion,  ethical  and  intellec- 
tual thought  all  concur  in- 
regarding  disability  as  worth 
avoiding  at  all  costs.  This  is 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Nei- 
ther disability,  nor  gayness, 
dyslexia,  red  hair,  stupidity  or 
lack  of  perfect  pitch  are  crite- 
ria for  being  regarded  as  “less 
than  human". 

Free  choice  is  as  much  of  a 
myth  as  the  free  market  both 
rest  on  utopian  models  of 
hiiman  society  and  perfect 


knowledge.  If  parents  are  to 
make  Informed  decisions, 
then  we  need  urgently  to  pro- 
mote a disability  equality  phi- 
losophy, and  an  educational 
system  in  which  differences 
are  accepted,  not  used  as  the 
basis  for  discrimination. 

Thirdly,  the  consumerlst 
modal  is  very  dangerous  when 
applied  to  creating  human  be- 
ings. You  can  take  tins  of 
beans  back  to  the  super- 
market, while  the  only  cur- 
rent method  of  preventing  toe 
birth  of  undesirable  infants  is 
via  abortion.  I support  a 
woman’s  right  to  choose,  but 
believe  that  abortion  is  a trau- 
matic route  of  last  resort  Now 
that  pregnancy  is  increasingly 
‘•provisional”,  and  thousands 
of  couples  are  offered  informa- 
tion loading  to  termination, 
the  area  of  reproduction  is  be- 
coming fiEedwrth  anxiety  and 
ethical  complicity. 

Our  technological  expertise 
has  yet  again  outpaced  our 
social  and  ethical  wisdom.  As 
with  nudear  technology,  big 
science  has  assumed  a mo- 
mentum of  Its  own.  and  soci- 
ety has  failed  to  debate  and 
decide  effectively  an  a res- 
ponse. Prospective  parents 
join  a conveyor  belt  without 
having  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider their  situation.  Preju- 
dice becomes  the  basis  for  pol- 
icy. Genetics  becomes  the 
pretext  for  discrimination. 

(Dr)  Tom.  Shakespeare. 

13  Wood  Terrace,  Bill  Quay, 
Gateshead  NE10  OUD. 


Riots  and  religious  relations 


IN  Pakistan,  in  .recent 
weeks,  extremist  Muslim 


healthcare,  employment 
regeneration.  A local  re-use 
group  broadens  participation. 

This  could  offer  a model  of 
how  we  ought  to  find  new 
uses  for  publicly-owned  as- 
sets, such  as  defence  or  NHS 
sites.  It  would  put  an  end  to 
bitterly  fought  battles  and 
reward  local  communities 
dominated  often  for  centuries 
by  the  priorities  of  national 
defence  with  a peace 
drvrldemL 

Celia  Clark. 

Chairman, 

The  Portsmouth  Society. 

8 Florence  Road, 

Southsea  PQ52NE. 


■weeks,  extremist  Muslim 
mobs  have  destroyed  several 
Christian  settlements  in  the 
Punjab:  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  L500  families  are  home- 
less as  a result  So  far,  no 
comment  has  come  from  the 
provincial  government  or 
freon  toe  president  No  steps 
have  been  taken  to  honour 
pledges  given  for  a review  of 
Pakistan’s  draconian  blas- 
phemy laws,  which  also  affect 
religious  minorities  other 
than  Christians. 

Those  of  us  in  this  country 
who  have  been  concerned 
with  toe  rights  and  welfare  of 
Muslim  communities,  and  of 
immigrants  and  refugees 
from  Muslim  countries,  are 
anxious  about  the  grossly  un- 
fair picture  such  events  give 
of  Muslim-Christian  relations 
in  genera L But  this  makes  it 
an  the  more  important  to 
hear  dear  voices  of  condem- 
nation from  those  in  power  in 
Pakistan  for  any  such  viola- 
tions of  toe  religious  liberty 
of  minorities.  This  is  not  a 


minor  affair  Pakistan’s  good 
name  Is  involved,  and  many 
would  also  say  that  to  tolerate 
this  kind  of  violence  is  as 
much  an  offence  to  feiam  as  to 
Christianity. 

{Rt  Rev)  Bishop  of  Monmouth. 

Bishopstow, 

Newport,  Gwent  NP9  4EA. 


Redirected  mail 


I REFER  to  a wholly  fictitious 
account  of  a dinner  party  at 


1 account  of  a dinner  parly  at 
which  I am  reported  to  have 
been  a guest  of  Dr  Tony 
O’Reilly  (The  Mail  order  biz, 
February  12).  You  say  I was 
invited  to  speak  of  toe  Eve- 
ning Standard  battie  with  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  and  that  I made 
an  undignified  remark  reflect- 
ing upon  my  wife  and  myself 
in  toe  presence  of  two  bishops. 
No  such  event  took  place  nor 
was  any  statement  offensive  to 
my  wife  and  myself  made. 
Lord  Rothermere. 
Chairman,  Dally  MaiL 

2 Derry  Street, 

London  W8  5TT.  ' 


I AM  not  convinced  that 
Wales  is  so  "distinctive’’  as 


I Wales  is  so  “distinctive”  as 
to  merit  modi  in  way  of  far- 
ther political  devolution.  You 
refer  to  toe  Welsh  language. 
At  the  last  census  about  20  per 
cent  of  die  people  claimed  to 
be  able  to  speak  Welsh:  but  in  i 
Anglesey,  for  instance,  the  fig- 
ure was  nearer  80  per  cent 
Thus,  if  there  is  a sufficient 
“distinctiveness”,  it  is  here  in 
north-west  Wales  and  parts  of 
mid-Wales. 

Yet  our  fear  is  that  an  “as- 
sembly” or  even  a “parlia- 
ment” In  Cardiff;  with  an 
overwhelming  representation 
from  South  Wales,  would  do 
little  good  for  us  here.  South 
Waltons  are  not  known  for 
their  familiarity  with  North 
Wales,  and  vice  versa. 

A good  current  example  of 
this  disregard  for  us  in  the 
north  can  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial advertisements  on 
HTV  and  S4C.  Those  Tveseen 
about  Welsh  products  and  ser- 
vices urge  us  to  go  shopping 
in  Cardiff,  Swansea  *mri  even 
Narberth.  Sony  about  this, 
but  our  shopping  excursions 
are  to  places  like  Birkenhead 
and  Chester:  If  only  these 
were  a part  of  Wales! 

Silvan  Jones. 

146  Queens  Road, 

Llandudno. 


A Country  Diary 


CHXLTERNS:  The  malign 
practice  of  hedge-crunching 
hag  become  fashionable  again' 
here.  In  country  lanes  of 
every  kind,  regardless  of  situ- 
ation, thick  rows  of  catitioned 

hazels,  hawthorns  still  bear- 
ing berries,  and  even  madden 
maple  trees,  are  being  sawn 
down  to  ground  level,  or  at 
best  about  three  feet  above. 
Trying  to  be  fair,  I search  for 
obvious  explanations-  But  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  no  question  of 
drivers’  visibility  being  im- 
paired. or  ditches  dogged,  or 
even  cattle  having  found  es- 
cape routes.  It  is,  I fear,  an- 
other instance  of  knee-jerk 
management,  of  fiddling  with 
landscape  features  just  be- 
cause it  is  “traditional”  of 
demonstrating  who’s  boss. 
The  sadness  Is  that  this  prac- 
tice, previously  the  preroga- 
tive of  aaplratfonal  farmers  or 
under-employed  contractors, 
is  now  being  sanctioned  by 
bodies  such  as  Engish  Na- 
ture and  toe  Countryside 
Commission.  Their  argument 
is  that  hedges  were  brought 
into  being  by  human  manage- 
ment, and  must  therefore  be 


maintained  by  toe  same  man- 
agement Never  mind  that 
their  ancient  agricultural 
function  as  stock-barriers  is 
now  obsolete.  Never  mind 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  of  scrub-nesting 
birds  such  as  white  throats 
and  dunnock,  almost  all  local 
creatures  (and  that  indudes 
humans)  prefer  the  glorious 
tangles  and  dappled  shade  of 
an  under-managed  hedge.  Out 
comes  the  old-man’s  beard, 
and  wild  roses  and  shade-lov- 
ing ferns,  and  toe  whole  edi- 
fice is  reduced  to  the  dwarfed 
wispiness  of  a Midland  quick- 
set  This  has  just  happened 
here  to  the  magnificent  lines 
of  trees  along  a green  lane  at 
Cha  olden,  all  razed  to  ground 
level  by  toe  county  Wildlife 
Trust  and  local  authority 
joining  forces  in  toe  teeth  of 
passionate  local  feelfngs.  with 
the  brusque  justification: 
“These  aren't  trees;  this  is  a 
hedge.”  This,  I fear,  is  conser- 
vation newspeak  •—  dogmatic, 
insensitive  to  local  opinion, 
and  more  concerned  with  his- 
torical correctness  than 
either  wildness  or  Ufa. 

RICHARD  MABEY 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Maahew  Norman 


HOURS  before  XTV 
screened  John 
PUger*s  lacerating 
film  on  the  decline  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  concerns  for 
the  mental  wellbeing  of 
Monty  Montgomery 
reached  new  heights.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  month, 
the  journalist’s  trade  paper 
UK  Press  Gazette  rang  MGN 
to  check  its  story  that  acting 
editor  Amanda  Piatell  was 
about  to  leave  the  Sunday 
Mirror.  The  MGN  press  offi- 
cer said  he  was  instructed 
not  only  to  deny  the  story, 
but  also  to  threaten  that 
MGN  would  cease  advertis- 
ing in  UKPG  should  the 
story  appear  (the  denial 
being,  would  you  believe, 
‘‘off  the  record’*).  UKPG.  he 
added,  would  also  become  a 
banned  publication,  and 
not  permitted  on  MGN  prop* 
erty . The  Press  Gazette  ran 
the  story  on  February  7,  a 
few  days  later  Amanda  Pla- 
tell  departed,  expertly 
guided  by  the  delightful 
Bridget  Rowe,  and  two  days 
ago  a curiosity  was  sighted 
In  the  Independent’s  new 
media  section.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a Mirror  Group  ad- 
vert. In  tiny  type,  was  the 
line  “No  Mirror  Group 
media  positions  will  be  ad- 
vertised in  Press  Gazette.” 
Monty,  for  God’s  sake  man, 
get  a grip. 


IN  THE  Daily  Mail,  my 
sane  and  rational  friend 
Paul  Johnson  frets  about 
the  Jury  system.  Jnrnrs,  be 
posits,  are  often  too  illiter- 
ate to  understand  criminal 
cases,  while  it  is  wrong 
“that  cases  involving  theft 
or  misuse  of  property 
should  be  decided  by  those 
who  have  never  possessed 
any  and  are  never  likely 
to”.  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
Johnson  ends  his  sentence 
with  a preposition  (the  kind 
of  illiteracy,  surely,  that 
would  bar  him  from  any 
jury),  the  implications  of 
this  Idea — that  you  are  in- 
capable of  passing  judg- 
ment unless  you  share  that 
characteristic  of  the  victim 
which  is  central  to  the  case 
—would  be  pretty  far- 
reaching.  No  white  could  sit 
in  judgment  of  a racist  at- 
tacker. for  example,  and  no 
heterosexual  could  pass 
verdict  on  a rentboy’s  mur- 
derer. The  particular 
genius,  of  course,  is  that 
judges  would  be  unable  to 
try  almost  every  case  in 
which  the  victim  was  other 
than  an  elderly,  male.  Ox- 
bridge-educated Caucasian. 
Magnificent.  Horsehair 
wigs  off;  Paul! 


WITH  any  ill  ffeeflng 
between  this  paper 
and  the  Police  Fed- 
eration, whom  the  Guard- 
ian defeated  in  the  recent 
Stoke  Newington  Police 
libel  trial  (as  potent  a de- 
fence of  trial  by  jury  as  ever 
there  was)  behind  os,  we  bid 
a fond  farewell  to  Tony 
Judge.  Mr  Judge,  who  has 
retired  after  35  years  with 
the  federation,  was  the 
author  of  the  Police  Maga- 
zine Dogberry  column  from 
which  1 have  lifted  so  many 
fine  stories  (and  will  be  lift- 
ing yet  another  tomorrow, 
by  way  of  tribute).  While 
wishing  Mr  Judge  a happy 
retirement,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  his  replacement  is 
half  as  good. 


WITH  the  anniver- 
sary of  rail  privati- 
sation comes  evi- 
dence that  service  on  trains 
is  better  than  ever.  For 
some,  at  least  A reader 
travellin  g to  Plymouth  on 
the  6.15am  from  Padding- 
ton walked  Into  a first-class 
compartment  and  found 
rail  minister  John  Watts 
eating  breakfast  with  his 
civil  servants.  Dining-car 
staff  were  not  normally  on 
the  train,  a steward  ex- 
plained, but  an  exception 
had  been  made  for  the  min- 
ister. In  Plymouth,  and  on  a 
full  stomach,  Mr  Watts 
treated  the  Valentine's  Pay 
conference  (Shagger  Norris 
would  have  gone,  of  course, 
were  he  still  at  Transport) 
to  ecstatic  praise  of  the  rail- 
ways' improved  perfor- 
mance in  the  last  year.  And 
no  wonder.  After  all,  for 
transport  ministers,  the  ser- 
vice could  scarcely  be 
better. 


ALSO  much  improved, 
meanwhile,  are  train 
timetables,  which 
now  come  packed  with  help- 
ful hints  for  passengers.  Ju- 
lia Carrette  writes  from 
Worthing,  enclosing  a page 
from  the  timetable  of  Con- 
nex  South  Central,  which 

operates  fa  the  South-west 
“Before  leaving  the  train,” 
advises  a section  entitled 
Other  Information,  “please 
ensure  that  the  station  plat- 
form is  there.” 


Rich  rewards  for 
mags  behaving  badly 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


THOSE  who  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  increas- 
ingly illiterate,  crimi- 
nal and  sociopathlc 
British  male  must  have  been 
cheered  by  the  discovery  that 
more  and  more  men  are  tak- 
ing up  the  gentle  hobby  of 
reading.  New  circulation  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  market 
for  men’s  magazines,  of  a 
kind  which  barely  existed  a 
decade  ago.  is  still  expanding 
rapidly,  bringing  in  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  never 
before  bought  magazinwa  in- 
volving much  in  foe  way  of 
tract 

To  judge  by  foe  number  of 
pages  given  over  to  pictures, 
some  readers  have  only 
recently  emerged  from  con- 
finement in  cellars,  respon- 
sive to  nothing  but  the  sight  of 
undressed  women  and  colour- 
fill  trainers.  Loaded  is  particu- 
larly kind  to  the  bone-headed: 
“Here  are  some  top  pictures 


we  got  to  help  you  get  in  foe 
mood  for  Spring",  it  spells  out 
before  a series  of  cheesy 
photographs  of  models:  just  in 
case  any  reader  might  think 
the  models  were  really  there, 
or  wonder  why  he  should  be 
so  favoured.  Summer  is  icu- 
men  in,  Lhude  sing  cuccn,  kit 
off  for  foe  what? 

A magazine  called  FHM  is 
doing  particularly  well,  hav- 
ing more  than  doubled  its 
sales  in  one  year;  Its  circula- 
tion Is  now  365,311;  even  more 
than  the  celebrated  Loaded, 
which  has  increased  circula- 
tion by  85  per  cent  Mike  Sou- 
tar.  the  editor  of  FHM,  attri- 
butes his  magazine's  triumph 
to  its  mission  statement: 
"ftmny.  sexy,  useftil". 

These  values  may  not  ap- 
peal to  all  male  readers,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  remain 
loyal  to  the  New  Statesman 
(mission  statement:  dull, 
prim,  pointless),  or  Angling 
Times  (fish.  Osh.  Osh),  but 
Soutar  knows  his  market. 
“These  are  guys  who  don't 
just  want  to  get  pissed,  eat 
carry  and  try  and  shag  every- 
thing in  a skirt,”  he  says.  In- 
deed not  These  — so  for  as 
one  can  tell  from  FHM  — are 
guys  who.  not  content  with 
foe  rich  reality  of  their  lives, 
also  fantasise  that  they 
get  pissed  with  Cameron 
Diaz,  eat  curry  with  famous 


sports -stars,  and  humiliate 
everything  In  a skirt  that 
they  have  already  ghaggnd  if 
these  men  possess  anything 
so  wall-developed  as  an  aspi- 
ration, it  is  to  be  themselves, 
only  more  so. 

The  mistake  of  FHM*s  less 
successful  predecessors,  the 
American  imports  GQ  and  Es- 
quire. was  to  suppose  that 
men,  like  women,  might  buy 
magazines  out  of  a desire  for 
sophistication,  self-enhance- 
ment and  advanced  shopping. 
Early  editions  of  the  up-mar- 
ket men’s  magazines 
abounded  in  long  interviews 
with  powerful  role  models, 
sensitive  stuff  about  being  a 
man,  and  pages  of  the  swanky 
gadgets,  cars  and  Nicole  Fhrhi 
suits  on  which  affluent,  culti- 
vated types  were  supposed  to 
spend  their  money.  If  only  be 
had  been  richer,  foe  beau 
ideal,  round  about  1991,  might 
have  been  Michael  Ignatieff. 
Or  a taller  Martin  Amis. 

James  Brown,  the  editor  of 
Loaded,  was  foe  first  to  grasp 
that  most  men  didn’t  want  to 
be  ignatieff  or  Amis  at  any 
height,  or  to  read  versions  of 
women’s  magazines,  which 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be 
more  “realistic”:  “Women  fort 
and  go  to  foe  toilet  just  as 
much  as  men!”  At  first,  there 
was  considerable  sympathy 
for  his  approach.  IE,  as  Nick 


Hornby  has  demonstrated, 
clever  boys  could  confess  to 
Hiring  football  more  thaw  girls, 
they  could  also  admit,  in  an 
ironic  kind  of  way,  to  ertf  oying 
Loaded’s  pagefids  of  tails,  its 
men-behaving-badly  outings, 
and  favoured  witticisms  — 
“hunch  of  arse”,  "bunch  of 
rotten  teeth  arse”,  etc. 

Since  then,  any  vestigial 
irony  has  worn  off;  and  FHM 
and  Loaded  have  shown  that 
foe  love  affair  between  foe 
middle-class  Hornby  set  and 
the  Cls  was  entirely  one- 
sided. Fans  of  John  Updike 
and  art-house  films  may  also 
like  football,  but  FHM  and 
Loaded’s  footy  fans  have  not 
returned  foe  compliment.  Nor 
is  culture  the  only  thing  the 
best-selling  men's-magazine 
readers  are  not  interested  in. 
Also  not  “funny,  sexy  or  use- 
ful” are:  politics,  relation- 
ships, homes,  business,  emo- 
tions and  abroad  (except  for 
adventure  holidays). 

OF  COURSE,  we 
should  be  wary  of 
characterising  read- 
ers from  the  content 
of  their  magazines.  Readers  erf' 
Marie-Qaire,  for  example,  are 
probably  not  gripped  by  the 
articles  on  Colombian  emer- 
ald traders,  they  just  like  the 
idea  of  being  serious-minded. 
Most  Ta tier  readers  are  not  as 
posh  as  they  would  like  to  be; 
many  Vogue  buyers  are  over- 
weight In  the  ca«p  of  oar  lead- 
ing men’s  magazines,  how- 
ever, the  content  is  so 
doggedly  non-asp irational  that 
it  must  surely  be  a reflection 
of  the  readers'  true  face  — foe 
authentic,  gormless  mug  of 
mid-nineties  masculinity. 

Women  may  be  disap- 
pointed. but  perhaps  not  su~ 
prised,  to  find  themselves  vir- 
tually banished  from 
consciousness.  Their  bodies 
are  there  — represented  by 


assorted  models  and  generous 
tips  on  how  to  remove 
knickers  — but  as  individuals 
they  are  not  considered 
ftmny.  sexy  or  useftiL  Women 
are  only  invited  to  speak  if  a 
babe  (“Are  you  a burger 
fen?”)  or  a porn  star  (“Is 
there  anything  you  wouldn't 
do?").  Sportsmen,  however, 
are  exempted  from  the  de- 
mands of  foe  mission  state- 
ment They  need  not  even  be 
famous.  This  month's  FHM 
features  a British  husky  racer 
called  Max:  “He  was  46th  in  a 
field  of  48  survivors,  but  that 
did  not  diminish  the  warmth 
of  his  welcome.” 

What  else  can  we  learn? 
That  young  British  men  take 
an  unquenchable  interest  in 
flatulence,  hi-fi  systems  and 
their  penises.  That  they  are 
unsure  how  to  deal  with  ath- 
lete’s foot  and  toothache.  That 
for  sheer  predictability,  they 
should  never  be  underesti- 
mated. On  tank-  driving:  “The 
boy  racer  soon  emerges  in  all 

Of  US,  laughing  reani rally  and 

letting  out  foe  clutch  with  a 
bang.’’ 

For  all  their  superior 
worldliness,  GQ  and  Esquire, 
after  appearing  to  make  a suc- 
cessful start,  have  been  effec- 
tively outflanked.  The  type  of 
man  they  appear  to  be 
addressing  probably  never  ex 
isted  outside  advertisers' 
dreams.  Loaded  and  FHM 
have  whole  armies,  or  maybe 
stadia,  cheering  behind  them. 
Neither  magazine  is  as  well 
edited  as  their  industry 
awards  suggest,  but  they 
don’t  need  to  be  — they've 
cracked  the  key  problem  all 
editors  face:  they  do  know 
what  their  readers  like.  Any 
woman  contemplating  having 
anything  to  do  with  a young 
British  man,  even  quo  electri- 
cian or  bank  teller,  would  do 
well  to  take  these  magazines 
under  advisement 


Are  you  listening,  boys? 

A new  report  says  male  polrticans  don’t  take  women’s  issues  seriously.  That’s  a pity, 
says  Rebecca  Smith ers,  because  floating  female  voters  hold  the  key  to  the  election 


Attempts  by 

John  Major,  Tony 
Blair  and  Paddy 
Ashdown  to  woo 
women  voters 
have  felled  dismally,  accord- 
ing to  an  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  poll  published 
today:  all  foe  main  political 


parties,  men  and  women  be- 
lieve, are  ignoring  women's 
concerns. 

Yet  the  two  main  candidates 
(both  men)  for  next  week’s 
Wirral  South  by-election  had 
the . specific  concerns  of 
women  raised  again  and  again 
on  the  doorstep  as  they 
rharyd  around  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  in  foe  freezing  ccdd 
yesterday  afternoon.  At  3pm, 
most  of  those  gingerly  opening 
their  docs's  were  older  women 
wanting  reassurances  about 
the  future  of  the  state  pension, 
and  younger  women  with  tod- 
dlers in  tow  asking  questions 
about  nursery  education  and 
low  pay.  Reflecting  the 
national  pattern  at  foe  forth- 


coming general  election,  most 
of  these  women  also  admitted 
that  they  had  still  not  decided 
which  way  to  vote.  The 
answer?  Send  them  an  infor- 
mation pack. 

The  female  vote  swept  Bill 
Clinton  to  power  In  the  US  last 
year,  and  here  too  it  is  women 
— grannies,  working  women, 
young  mothers,  teenagers  — 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority 
of  the  important  floating  vote. 
They  hold  the  key  to  the  gen- 
eral election  result.  Politicians 
ignore  them  at  their  peril. 

Today's  poll  does  not  reveal 
dramatic  new  conclusions; 
what  makes  it  so  depressing  is 
that  it  reinforces  foe  findings 
of  earlier  studies.  Why  have 
foe  parties  made  so  little  pro- 
gress in  appealing  to  women, 
given  all  foe  work  that  has 
apparently  been,  going  cm  be- 
hind foe  scenes  over  foe  last 
few  months?  After  all,  we  have 
seen  John  Major  propelled 
into  the  glossy  weekly 
women’s  Tnngarrnpg,  discuss- 


ing thorny  Issues  such  as  VAT 
on  sanitary  protection,  and 
photographed  entertaining  fe- 
male readers  to  tea  at  No  10. 
And  we’ve  heard  of  his  strate- 
gists’ attempts  to  ditch  old- 
fashioned  “Basfldon  man"  in 
favour  of  downmarket  yet  in- 
fluential “Worcester  woman”. 

And  what  a fuss  about  Tony 
Blair's  supposed  change  of 
hairstyle  last  year,  after  he 
was  “nagged”  by  female  col- 
leagues to  change  his  appear- 
ance and  introduce  more 
women-friendly  policies  into 
his  speeches.  According  to 
Westminster  rumour,  he  only 
agreed  to  use  his  recent  Am- 
sterdam speech  to  say  a few 
words  about  Labour’s  policy 
on  single  parents  after  some- 
one had  a word  in  his  ear. 

The  problem  is  that  foe  pub- 
licity given  to  all  this  political 
posturing  has  simply  trivial- 
ised  so-called  “women's 
issues”,  suggesting  that 
women  really  could  be  se- 
duced to  vote  one  way  or  foe 


other  by  a minor  adjustment 
to  the  hairline  or  the  wearing 
of  a cuddly  pullover.  Women’s 
issues  are  too  often  seen  as  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  the 
female  sex,  suggesting  that 
men  are  not  In  the  slightest  bit 
Interested.  This  is  not  borne 
out  by  today's  poll,  which 
shows  that  55  per  cent  of  men 
also  feel  that  women’s  issues 
are  being  ignored  by 
politicians. 

At  foe  heart  of  foe  problem 
is  the  feet  that  so  few  decisions 
which  affect  women  are  made 
by  them.  As  shadow  health 
secretary  Tessa  Jowell  fre- 
quently repeats,  to  make  the 
point  about  women’s  under- 
representation at  Westmin- 
ster there  are  more  MPs 
called  John  in  the  Commons 
than  there  are  women. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  set  to 
change  at  the  general  election, 
when  foe  number  of  women 
MPs  should  more  than  double, 
thanks  largely  to  Labour's 
short-lived  policy  of  all-women 


Bigger  means  more  secure 


Jonathan  Eyal  argues  that 
only  if  it  is  enlarged  will  Nato 
keep  Europe  from  a major  crisis 


Madeleine  Al- 
bright US  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has 
spent  this  week  in 
hectic  diplomatic  efforts  to 
reach  a consensus  with  the 

Europeans  over  the  pros- 
pect of  admitting  some  of 
the  former  communist 
countries  Into  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation. 
Officially,  n»j«  unanimity 
already  exists:  Nato  is 
pledged  to  admit  new 
countries  at  the  alliance’s 
summit  meeting  in  July.  In 
practice,  however,  the  de- 
bate has  merely  began.  Not 
only  is  Russia  adamantly 
opposed  to  such  a move,  bnt 
foe  alliance  Itself  does  not 
know  how  to  differentiate 
between  various  countries 
applying  for  membership: 
and  governments  are  not 
persuaded  that  foe  entire 
process  will  be  ratified  by 
their  national  parliaments. 

At  first  tight,  enlarge- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  cold 


war  seems  odd.  Russian 
tanks  no  longer  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  continent, 

and  the  former  communist 
states  need  to  reform  their 
economies,  rather  than 
build  up  their  arsenals;  the 
EU,  and  not  Nato,  should 
therefore  be  their  main  pre- 
occupation. And,  as  not  all 
of  the  former  communist 
states  can  be  admitted,  Na- 
to’s  enlargement  could  cre- 
ate new  division  lines  in 
Europe.  If  this  is  done  de- 
spite Russia's  opposition  — 
which  remains  as  stiff  as 
ever  — it  could  actually 
plunge  the  continent  into 
another  military  confronta- 
tion - The  arguments  are 
weighty,  but  ultimately 
hardly  persuasive,  for  the 
choices  feeing  Europe  if  the 
alliance  does  not  admit 
some  of  the  former  commu- 
nist states  are  actually 
much  more  dangerous.  En- 
largement is  not  a matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity. 


The  Central  Europeans  do 
not  fear  an  aggression  from 
Russia  in  the  near  ftrture. 
But  they  remain  apprehen- 
sive that,  unless  they  be- 
come part  of  Western  insti- 
tutions, they  will  be 
sacrificed  first  to  any  con- 
flict. After  all,  this  is  what 
they  experienced  for  more 
than  a century.  To  suggest 

that  the  Central  Europeans 
should  Join  foe  EU  instead 
is  tantamount  to  telling 
them  that  they  should 
remain  in  suspended  anima- 
tion: the  EU  is  unlikely  to 
admit  new  countries  for 
years  and,  if  monetary 
union  succeeds,  the  gap  be- 
tween West  and  East  will 
actually  increase.  True.  Na- 
to’s  enlargement  conld  cre- 
ate new  European  division 
lines.  But  is  it  logical  to 
suggest  that  in  order  not  to 
create  new  divisions  it  is 
better  to  keep  old  ones 
unchanged? 

Without  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Alliance,  the 
Central  Europeans  will 
form  their  own  regional  se- 
curity pacts,  dragging  in 
Ukraine  too.  Germany  will 
be  unable  to  remain  silent 
and  then  foe  French  and  the 


British  will  be  tempted. 
Nato  itself  could  soon  be- 
come irrelevant,  and 
Europe  could  return  to  a 
system  of  regional  and  com- 
peting alliances.  Ms  Al- 
bright and  her  European 
counterparts  accept  this 
reasoning.  Yet  nobody 
seems  to  know  how  to  incor- 
porate the  Central  Europe- 
ans into  the  alliance,  while 
mat™ taming  good  relations 
with  Russia. 

The  West  should  have  the 
courage  to  tell  Moscow  that 
Nato’s  enlargement  does  not 
threaten  Russia.  The  first 
countries  to  Join  the  Alli- 
ance will  be  in  Central 
Europe,  and  Russia  has  no 
common  border  with  any  of 
them,  apart  from  a sliver  of 
land  near  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  inclusion  of  a few 
countries  does  not  change 
the  balance  of  power 
against  Moscow:  the  Central 
Europeans  were  never  going 
to  be  Russia’s  allies.  Indeed, 
a good  case  can  be  made 
that  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Central  Europeans  in  the  al- 
liance is  actually  in  Russia’s 
interest:  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  states  are  likely  to  be 
more  responsible  inside  a 


shortlists.  It  was  ruled  illegal 
last  year  but  has  nevertheless 
ensured  that  a high  proportion 
of  women  have  been  selected 
for  wfrmahle  seats. 

Unfortunately  the  number 
of  women  flooding  foe  Labour 
benches  will  not  be  matched 
on  the  other  side.  But  at  least 
foe  arrival  of  more  women 
should  help  to  tone  down  foe 
confrontational  nature  of 
party  politics  — as  epitomised 
by  Prime  Minister's  Questions 
— which  has  been  one  of  foe 
obstacles  to  women  being  in- 
terested in  entering  politics. 
This  point  was  made  forcibly 
by  the  Fawcett  Society  in  a 
report  last  week  to  commemo- 
rate foe  anniversary  of  women 
winning  the  vote. 

If  report  after  report  shows 
that  male  politicians  are  sim- 
ply not  listening,  then  it  must 
be  down  to  foe  new  women 
MPs  entering  Parliament  this 
year  to  try  and  change  the  cul- 
ture that  has  left  them  out  in 
the  cold  for  so  long. 


Western  military  organisa- 
tion. Without  Nato,  an  arms 
race  in  Central  Europe  is 
only  a question  of  time.  The 
Kremlin  knows  this;  Rus- 
sia’s opposition  to  enlarge- 
ment is  not  based  on  strate- 
gic thinking.  Moscow 
objects  to  foe  feet  that  foe 
colonies  it  lost  seven  years 
ago  should  be  transformed 
into  the  West’s  “gain”.  And 
the  Russians  believe  that,  if 
they  can  prevent  Nato’s  en- 
largement for  a bit  longer, 
their  economy  may  recover, 
and  they  may  be  in  a better 
position  to  negotiate. 

Nato  has  put  forward 
elaborate  plans  for  coopera- 
tion with  Moscow  at  every 
level,  to  which  the  Russians 
have  not  responded.  They 
want  Central  Europe  to 
remain  a sphere  of  joint  in- 
fluence. carved  between 
themselves  and  foe  West  If 
their  opposition  is  allowed 
to  prevent  Nato’s  enlarge- 
ment, this  will  not  only  cre- 
ate a European  crisis  of 
major  proportions,  but  will 
probably  overturn  most  of 
the  arrangements  which  en- 
sured stability  on  the  conti- 
nent since  the  last  great 
war.  Enlargement  should 
proceed:  it  is  the  least  bad 
option  available. 


Jonathan  Eyal  is  director  of 
studies  at  tbe  Royal  united 
Services  institute 


Bored  with  Eliot 
and  Austen  on 
TV?  Try  Thorold 


David  McKie 


IN  NOVEMBER  17&1  a brief 
obituary  appeared  in  foe 
pages  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  “Sir  NaL  Thorold, 
Bart.”  it  said,  “at  Naples, 
where  he  went  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health."  Un- 
like the  nest  two  celebrities 
on  the  list  — foe  Princess  So- 
phia Augusta,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  had  per- 
ished at  59.  and  foe  Sieur  So- 
mylad.  said  to  have  died  in 
Hungary  at  the  age  or  131  — 
the  baronet's  age  at  death  was 
not  stated.  And  eveD  the 
reason  given  for  his  sojourn 
at  Naples  concealed  the  truth. 
What  had  driven  him  there 
was  less  the  asthma  from 
which  he  certainly  suffered 
than  foe  clamour  of  creditors. 

When  still  young.  Nathan- 
iel Thorold  came  into  a for- 
tune he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected. His  distant  cousin.  Sir 
Samuel,  who  died  in  1738,  left 
him  his  home  at  Harms  ton. 
south  of  Lincoln,  and  more 
money  than  Nathaniel  knew 
how  to  cope  with.  Having  dis- 
sipated it.  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared — leaving  in  such  a 
burry  that  when  the  house 
was  in  time  reopened,  his  un- 
completed breakfast  was  still 
on  foe  table. 

Nathaniel  took  ship  for 
Italy,  where  he  began  a new 
life,  first  in  Leghorn  and  then 
in  Naples.  With  foe  help  of  a 
Neapolitan  friend,  he  invented 
a method  of  salting  cod  which 
made  him  a second  fortune. 
He  also,  as  a history  of  the 
Thorold  family  by  the  Ven  Ed- 
ward Trollope.  Archdeacon  of 
Stow,  decorously  records, 
"met  a lovely  girl  of  Capri, 
and  was  hence  attracted  to 
visit  her  native  island,  where 
he  lived  with  her  in  a house 
he  built  of  such  character,  as 
to  be  termed  a ‘palazzo’, 
adorned  externally  with  his 
armorial  bearings,  and  be- 
came a collector  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities.” 

But  that  too  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  For  that,  you 
need  to  consult  the  Pimlico 
County  History  Guide  to  Lin- 
colnshire, published  last 
year,  and  written  by  Henry 
Thorold  — not  a direct  de- 
scendant but  a distant  kins- 
man. What  the  Archdeacon 
failed  to  say  was  that  the 
beautiful  girl  of  Capri  was  al- 
ready married,  to  a Signor 
Antonio  Casale.  Casale  raised 
no  objection,  and  allowed  the 
baronet’s  children  to  take  his 
name  as  they  all  lived 
together  in  a happy  menage  a 
trois . The  Bishop  of  Capri 
complained  to  the  Pope.  Scan- 
dal was  being  caused,  he  pro- 
tested. "by  the  cohabitation 


fc-r  many  years  of  a certain 
married  woman  with  an  he- 
retical English  nobleman." 
But  foe  Pope,  for  whatever 
reason,  remained  unmoved. 

And  that’s  about  all  there 
is.  There  is  nothing  about  Na- 
thaniel in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  and  foe 
local -studies  library  at  Lin- 
coln has  lit  de  to  add  to  Henry 
Thorold’s  account.  That  puts 
him.  1 think,  squarely  in  the 
distinguished  category  of 
people  we  ought  to  know 
about  but  do  not  — as  opposed 
to  foe  much  larger  category  of 
people  we  don't  need  to  know 
about  but  somehow  cannot  es- 
cape. We  are  told  that  now 
they've  milked  Jane  Austen 
for  all  she  is  worth,  and  ex- 
hausted George  Eliot,  and 
begun  to  broach  Scott  and 
Conrad,  foe  programme  mak- 
ers are  not  at  all  sure  where 
to  look  for  new  costume 
dramas.  Why  not  look  for  the 
unexpected,  in  real  life  as 
well  as  in  Fiction?  There 
seems  plenty  of  scope  in  this 
story  for  all  the  standard  in- 
gredients: exotic  locations 
(Naples,  Capri.  Central  Lin- 
colnshire); way-out  costumes 
(the  beautiful  girl  of  Capri, 
the  Pope):  and  handsome 
houses  (foe  palazzo,  but  also 
Harmston  — empty  for  years 
but  shortly,  it’s  hoped,  to 
resume  occupation  as  a fam- 
ily borne).  The  one  obvious 
flaw  is  the  ending.  We  don't 
know  much  (though  the  li- 
braries on  Capri  might  sup- 
ply what  is  lacking  in  Lin- 
coln) about  how  and  why 
Nathaniel  died,  and  whether 
his  final  years  were  serene  or 
troubled. 

YET  HENRY  Thorold’s 
account  supplies  an  in- 
triguing tailpiece.  When 
Nathaniel  died,  his  son  Sam- 
uel came  to  Harmston  to 
claim  his  inheritance.  Before 
long  he  was  known  as  Thor- 
old. not  as  Canale.  At  21.  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a 
Yorkshire  parson  (also  a bar- 
onet) and  at  25  was  installed  a 
High  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire. 
"Not  bad  going,”  says  Henry 
Thorold  ”for  an  illegitimate 
half-Italian.” 

Look  where  you  like 
through  local  histories  and 
they  throw  up  stories  like 
this.  There's  another  haunt- 
ing image  in  foe  Shell  Guide 
to  Lincolnshire,  also  by 
Henry  Thorold  in  partnership 
with  Jack  Yates,  describing 
the  death  of  Andrew  Marvell 
the  elder,  father  or  foe  repub- 
lican poet,  who  drowned  in 
the  Humber  in  1641  when  the 
boat  on  which  he  was  making 
the  crossing  capsized:  he 
went  to  his  death,  witnesses 
said,  shouting  "Ho  for 
Heaven!’’  and  waving  his 
stick. 

I just  hope  we’ll  be  spared 
some  smart  adapter  transpos- 
ing that  poignant  moment  to 
Italy,  and  having  Nathaniel 
Thorold,  heretical  English  no- 
bleman. going  joyfully  down 
to  his  death  shouting  “Ho  for 
Heresy!"  against  foe  great 
backdrop  of  Naples  bay. . . 


UNISON 


An  Open  Letter  to  Tony  Blair 
from  Unison  Members 
Facing  Redundancy  in 
Tower  Hamlets  Council 

Dear  Tony 

We  are  asking  you  to  intercede  with  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Labour  Authority  to  prevent  up  to  400 
Council  workers  being  made  compulsorily 
redundant  and  with  it,  the  near  certainty  of 
damaging  and  extensive  strike  action. 

The  reasons  why  we  face  dismissal  are; 

• The  consistent  and  deliberate  underfunding 
by  successive  Tory  Governments  of  this 
deprived  Inner  London  Borough; 

• The  failure  of  Labour  Councillors  and  their 
Chief  Officers  to  monitor  and  control  a £9 
million  overspend  in  Social  Services  and 
Planning  & Environmental  Services; 

• The  mentality  which  appears  to  offer 
protection  to  senior  managers  on  £60,000 
per  year  at  the  expense  of  basic  grade  staff; 

• The  use  of  private  contractors,  especially  in 
Housing,  in  preference  to  highly  trained  and 
efficient  in  house  staff. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  be  sacrificial  lambs  in 
the  slaughter  of  Tower  Hamlets  services.  We 
therefore  ask  you,  as  Labour  Party  leader,  to 
commit  any  incoming  Labour  Government  to 
restoring  funding  to  local  authorities  and 
particularly  to  local  communities  in  greatest 
need. 

We  look  to  your  integrity  to  assist  in  the 
resolution  of  these  matters. 


Tower  Hamlets  UNISON  Members 
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10  OBITUARIES 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  February  19 1997 


Christopher  Driver 


A cabinet  full 
of  curiosities 


CHRISTOPHER 
Driver,  who  has 
died  of  a brain 
tumour  at  the  age 
of  64,  was  a jour- 
nalist of  a kind  the  posh 
papers  seem  no  longer  sure 
they  can  afford,  having  lost 
their  nerve  in  the  rough 
draughts  of  Thatcherite  popu- 
lism. He  was  an  intellectual 
with  scholarly  instincts,  no 
sufferer  of  fools,  but  too  lively 
for  academia’s  slow  hum- 
drum: a bred-in-the-bone  Non- 
conformist Christian  with 
mandarin  tastes,  a serious 
sybarite  and  a bit  of  a snob. 

His  quirks  were  his  own. 
and  signed  his  writing  with 
far  more  individuality  than 
some  of  the  strenuous  but  pre- 
cariously Informed  “designer 
originality”  of  pieces  lately 
fashionable  in  quarters  of  the 
trade  that  used  to  know  better. 

The  Guardian,  whose  char- 
acter largely  depended  on  giv- 
ing house  room  to  Christo- 
pher and  his  kind,  was  his 
first  and  last  love  in  Journal- 
ism, although  he  wrote  ter 
New  Society,  the  Listener  and 
indeed  any  magazine  that  he 
respected,  and  that  could  cope 
with  his  allusiveness  and  un- 
predictable independence. 

He  joined  the  paper  as  a 
reporter  in  1960,  was  quickly 
noticed  as  a stylish  and  pro- 
vocative writer,  and  then  be- 
came a creative  features  edi- 
tor between  1964  and  1968, 
concentrating  on  the  quality 
and  scope  of  arts  coverage  in 
those  years  of  chaotic  novelty. 
After  leaving  for  a spell  of 
book-writing,  antiquarian 
book-selling  (a  serious  hobby- 
business  in  Shaftesbury  inher- 
ited from  his  doctor  father) 
and  editing  The  Good  Food 
Guide,  he  returned  to  estab- 
lish the  first  weekly  food  and 
drink  page  in  a national  news- 
paper. then  he.  as  he  put  it, 
“as  a change  from  books  and 
restaurants  took  to  reviewing 
people  instead”  in  the  new 
obituaries  page  he  had  long 
lamented  the  lack  of,  and 
whose  sui  generis  character  he 
now  helped  to  create. 
Christopher  was  bom  in 


south  India  into  educated  fam- 
ilies deeply  rooted  in  different 
branches  erf1  Nonconformity. 
At  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  went  as  a scholar 
from  being  head  boy  at  Rugby 
to  read  Greats,  he  actually 
thought  about  entering  the 

Congregational  ministry;  but 
then  thought  again.  His  love  of 
the  classics  and  his  dear  read- 
ing voice  would  have  sus- 
tained the  vocation,  but  as  he 

later  said,  with  entirely  char- 
acteristic candour,  he  had  for- 
tunately realised  in  time  that 
what  he  called  his  "awkward- 
ness — or  boredom  — with 
ordinary  people”  and  his  taste 
for  aestheticism,  laced  with 


Manchester  and  then  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  London,  he 
had  already  written  books 
considering,  with  varying 
degrees  of  sympathy  and  acer- 
bity, possible  futures  ter  the 

Free  Churches,  and  the  moral 
and  political  origins  of  the 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament {The  Disarmers. 
1964).  In  1968  he  landed  acom- 
mission.  giving  generous 
scope  for  travel  and  useful 
academic  contacts,  that 
allowed  him  to  leave  the 
Guardian  to  write  the  book 
that  appeared  three  years 
later  as  The  Exploding  Univer- 
sity. In  spite  of  the  title  and 
the  turbulent  times  it  came 


For  Christopher 
Driver,  in  the 
beginning  was 
the  word.  For  all 
his  love  of  music, 
he  was  a word 
man  first,  last 
and  foremost 


black  humour,  would  be 
bound  to  get  him  into  trouble. 

After  Oxford,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  national  service  with 
the  military,  he  joined  the 
Friends  Ambulance  Unit, 
working  principally  with  refu- 
gees after  the  Hnngirian  up- 
rising of  1956.  It  was  partly  in 
this  improbable  context  that 
he  developed  his  appetite  for 
food  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine,  and  experimental,  arts, 
through  the  cooking  and  con- 
versation of  a Japanese 
Friend  working  beside  him. 

Then  came  two  years  learn- 
ing the  journalist’s  trade  in 
the  Liverpool  Dally  Post,  one 
of  its  maip  training  grounds, 
before  he  was  taken  on  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  1960. 

While  he  was  working  for 
the  paper,  first  in  Cross  Street 


out  of,  what  the  book  studied, 
on  three  continents,  was  not 
so  much  the  roots  of  student 
dissent  but  historical  models 
for  the  development  of  univer- 
sity education  and  research, 
flavoured  with  a sense  of  place 
and  cultural  variousness. 

Christopher  described  him- 
self at  home  as  "a  dexterous 
cook  and  eclectic  eater”.  He 
cooked  to  please  himself,  and 
guests  were  usually  happy 
enough  to  take  pot  luck  from  a 
pot  full  of  surprises  that  were 
more  often  agreeable  than  not 
Now  food  became  his  bread 
and  butter  (a  formulation  that 
would  have  made  him  shriek 
with  horror).  From  1970-82, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  fellow  classic  and  social 
historian  Raymond  Postgate, 
he  was  editor  of  The  Good 


Food  Guide.  It  had  appeared 
biennially,  but  now  be  turned 
it  into  an  annnal  cocktail  of 
precise  information  and  some- 
times recondite,  often  unkind, 
wit  about  the  accomplish- 
ments, pretensions  and  other 
shortcomings  of  restaurants. 

it  ought  to  be  looked  at  by 
any  historian  of  the  British 
miiwifl  riaotfifi  during  that 
period,  and  reflected  and  prob- 
ably influenced  a good  deal 
their  taste  in  food.  Christo- 
pher wrote  some  of  that  his- 
tory in  The  British  At  Table, 
1940-1960  0983),  and  more  un- 
folded in  the  food  and  drink 
page  he  inaugurated  in  the 
Guardian.  His  book,  John 
Eoelyn:  Cook,  a transcription 
of  the  cookery  part  of  John 
Evelyn's  Household  Book  of  the 

1680s  (which  occupied  agree- 
able hours  In  the  Bodleian) 
was  published  this  month. 

There  were  other  things 
that  mattered  in  a life  which 
even  the  person  living  it 
thought  curiously  compart- 
mentalised. Old  Dissent 
rhurohmanahip.  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  dissenting 
churches  founded  in  the  16th 
and  I7th  centuries,  was  active 
for  decades,  and  with  others 
he  put  much  energy  «nd  many 
years  Into  the  care  of  the 
gracefully  restored  chapel  of 
Highgate  near  which  he  lived. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for 
finding  — somewhere  in 
Worcestershire  — the  late 
Georgian  chamber  organ  that 
is  one  of  the  restoration’s 
chief  ornaments.  For  some 
years  he  was  session  clerk 
and.  after  the  merger  between 
the  local  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches, 
church  secretary. 

So  late  in  the  century,  such 
preoccupations  in  a journalist 
begin  to  sound  exotic.  But 
then  his  old  mentor,  the  Con- 
gregationalist  theologian  and 
historian  Daniel  Jenkins, 
reminded  me,  when  we  were 
talking  about  Christopher's 
part  in  the  discussions  about 
the  culture  of  the  Free 
Churches  and  British  society 
in  the  early  1960s,  how  much 
the  best  traditions  of  British 


Christopher  Driver. . . as  seen  at  the  Guardian,  and  left,  as  caricatured  by  Papas  when  he 
was  a member  of  a 1960s  British  Council  of  Churches  enquiry  into  sex  and  Immorality 


journalism  owed  to  the  Old 
Dissenters,  and  not  only  to  the 
likes  of  Celia  Fiennes,  William 
Hazlitl  and  riariial  Defoe,  or  to 

CP  Scott  of  the  Cross  Street 
ChapeL  The  Berry  brothers, 
before  establishing  the  mod- 
em Daily  Telegraph,  cut  their 
journalistic  teeth  in  the 
church  magazine  of  the  Pad- 
dington Congregationalists. 

Music  was  also  very  impor- 
tant to  him — his  recent  book. 
Music  for  Love,  was  an  anthol- 
ogy erf  writing  for  listeners 
and  players,  but  he  was  him- 
self a fluent  violinist  and  viola 
player  in  and  Roman- 

tic chamber  music.  (His  social 
worker  wife  Margaret  is  a 
singer  and  pianist  and  two  of 
thefr  three  daughters  became 
professional  musicians.) 

But  for  Christopher,  "in  the 
beginning  was  the  word”.  For 
all  his  love  of  music,  he  was  a 
word  man  first,  last  and  fore- 
most He  wrote  poetry  recur- 
rently throughout  his  life  — 
"caviare  to  the  general,’’  he 


would  drawl,  “but  at  least  it’s 
not  lumpfish  roe”. 

He  had  climbed  mountains 
since  university,  but  in  Janu- 
ary 1987,  on  Esk  Pike,  he  suf- 
fered a stroke.  He  recovered 
well  Artirmgh,  and  had  annngh 
bloody-minded  will  to  be  able 
to  publish  a closely-observed 
account  erf  the  experience  only 
three  weeks  later.  But  he  was 
well  aware  subsequently  of 
the  luck  that  kept  his  lan- 
guage more  or  less  intact  for 
seven  more  years,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  1993,  a second 
stroke  revealed  the  presence 
erf  a brain  tumour. 

That  first  stroke,  that  "hic- 
cup in  the  brain”,  seemed  to 
relax  or  release  unexpected 
emotions,  bringing  turbulence 

and  pain  and  much  else  into 
that  carefully  compartmental- 
ised life  in  . the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. When  he  learned  about 
his  tumour,  he  briefly  post- 
poned the  dafw  of  the  opera- 
tion to  give  himself  time  to 

tidy  his  affairs,  criming  calmly 


and  cheerfully  into  the  office 
until  almost  the  day  he  went 
into  hospital,  and  finding 
time,  characteristically,  to 
leave  a couple  of  pages  of 
detailed  and  quotable  notes 
for  his  obituarist  Perhaps 
Christopher  should  have  the 
last  word  from  this  uncomfort- 
able, but  entirely  typical, 
third  person  account 
"He  loved  the  company  of 
lively  women  and  with  rare 
exceptions  he  felt  uncomfort- 
able with  his  own  sex. 
Sociable  yet  seif-absorbed,  by 
turns  direct  and  deceptive,  he 
could  be  cruel  — by  silences, 
by  barbed  shafts  or  by  impru- 
dent confessions  ...  He  never 
belonged  to  the  bibliogra- 
phers’ Sett  of  Odd  Volumes, 
but  he  would  have  been  a 
natural  for  it” 


WL  Webb 


Christopher  Pro  Lit  Driver,  jour- 
nalist. bom  December  1,  1932; 
died  February  18. 1997 


j Letter  r.:? 

Yasha  Almufy  writes : I was 
utterly  disturbed  by  the  obitu- 
ary of  the  journalist  Nora 
Beloff  written  by  her  cbl- 
league  Donald  Tretford  (Obitu- 
ary, February  1$).  TreUhrd  ac- 
knowledged that  Nora  Beloff 
achieved  a “pioneering  dis- 
tinction” by  becoming  the 
first  female  political  corre- 
spondent of  a major  British 
newspaper  (the  Observer)  but 
also  alleges -that  she  "could 
barely  type  and  took  no  seri- 
ous Interest  in  the  craft  of 
writing”.  In  fids  most  irrever- 
ent obituary  we  do  not  get  to 
know  anything  about  the  Sve 
books  Nora  Beloff  wrote,  ex- 
cept the  titles  of  two  of  them, 
but  there  is  space  to  teH  us 
bow  Nora  Beloff,  "long  after 
her  deadline,  desperately  dic- 
tated her  column  to  fixe  copy- 
takers  from  scraps  of  paper". 

Not  only  was  she  demeaned 
professionally  hi  this  unique 
obituary,  bot  her  personality 
was  tarnished  to  the  point  of 
noting  that  the  feet  that  she 
married  caused  “amazement” 
among  her  colleagues.  The 
text  of  tills  obituary  reminds 
one  of  unbridled  gossip  in 
some  Fleet  Street  pub  and 
reveals  the  origin  of  its  con- 
tradictions. Donald  Trelford, 
tile  author,  tafe  us  that  when 
be  replaced  Beloff  as  political 
correspondent,  she  urged  the 
hew  American  owners  of  the 
paper  not  to  appoint  him  edi- 
tor. If  - he  wanted  to  avenge 
himself  in  public  he  should 
have  done  it  before  Nora 
BetefTs  death. 


Birthdays 


Prince  Andrew,  Duke  of 
York,  37;  Maj-Gen  Peter 
Baldwin,  chief  executive. 
Radio  Authority.  70;  Justin 
Fashann.  footballer,  36;  Sir 
Nicholas  Fean,  High  Com- 
missioner to  India,  61;  Lord 
Forbes,  premier  Lord  of  Scot- 
land, 79;  John  Freeman,  for- 
mer MP,  diplomat,  inter- 
viewer and  chairman, 
London  Weekend  Television, 
82;  Andrew  Jameson,  swim- 
mer, 32;  Hana  Mancflikova. 
tennis  player,  35;  Keith 
Mans,  Conservative  MP,  51; 
Prof  Bernard  Meadows, 
sculptor,  82;  Erin  Pimey, 
champion  of  battered  wives, 
58;  Smokey  Robinson, 
singer,  57;  Peter  da  Sautoy, 
publisher,  85;  Erin  Shapiro, 
writer  and  campaigner,  58; 
Gwen  Taylor,  actress,  58; 
Brian  Tester,  former  deputy 
chairman,  London  Weekend 
Television,  88. 


Michael  Martin 

Onlinemedia 

magician 


Marjorie  Reynolds 

Bing’s  giirl  and  Rileys  wife 


Michael  Martin, 
who  has  died  sud- 
denly from  a heart 
attack  aged  33,  was 
one  of  life’s  big  men  -—  physi- 
cally, emotionally  and  intel- 
lectually. He  became  one  of 
Britain’s  first  non-linear  (dig- 
ital) film  editors  working  on 
productions  for  both  the  BBC 
and  Channel  4.  He  won  an 
rVC-A  Best  Editing  award  and 
had  a BAFT  A nomination  for 
best  arts  documentary.  Since 
1995,  he  had  been  creative 
director  at  Online  Magic,  a 
web  production  house. 

Michael’s  passion  for  the 
revolutionary  possibilities  of 
new  media  came  from  his 
love  affair  with  broadcasting. 
He  thought  the  invention  of 
television  was  the  foundation 
of  it  all,  but  saw  the  World 
Wide  Web  as  the  technology 
which  would  turn  the  same 
"stories”  into  more  engaging, 
interactive  experiences. 

His  work  In  the  British  film 
and  television  industry  began 
in  music  videos  with  Green- 
back Films.  After  a freelance 
period  as  casting  director  and 
producer,  then  in-house  direc- 
tor for  Picture  Music  Interna- 
tional, Michael  eventually 
found  the  ideal  focus  for  his 
creative  storytelling  vision  as 
an  editor. 

His  instinctive  grasp  of  the 
"big  picture"  editing  process 
— what  is  better  left  on  the 


cutting  room  floor  as  much  as 
what  best  builds  a narrative 
— enabled  him  to  create  origi- 
nal and  entertaining  on-line 
programming,  where  many 
others  simply  lost  their  way 
in  the  hypermedia  maze. 

He  died  while  attending  the 
Milia  international  multime- 
dia show  in  Cannes  where 
twn  out  or  the  10.  world-wide 
nominations  for  the  MUia 
D'Or  Award  for  excellence  in 
on-line  editorial  were  for  his 
productions.  His  most  recent 
brainchild  was  the  creation  of 
the  UK’s  first  cross-party  gen- 
eral election  site. 

Michael  was  beam  in  Rome 
of  a Catholic,  Lrish-American 
father  and  a Jewish  mother 
converted  to  Catholicism. 
Raised  in  America  until  he 
was  10  by  self-confessed  "po- 
litical junkies”,  he  developed 
his  appetite  for  fine  food,  ex- 
cellent writing  and  left-wing 
social  Issues  while  his  mother 
worked  as  a chef  and  a novel- 
ist. and  his  father  laboured  in 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  War  On 
Poverty  campaign  and  pro- 
tested against  Vietnam.  He 
moved  to  Britain  with  his 
parents  in  1973. 

Michael's  enthusiasm  for 
the  future  of  networked 
multimedia  was  matched  by 
his  devotion  to  cricket  and  a 
lazy  pint  with  friends  in  his 
East  Sussex  local.  He  loved 
the  earthy  and  the  philosophi- 


Michael  Martin ...  an 
ebullient  multi-media 


cal  equally  but  he  was  a hell 
of  a lot  better  at  conceptualis- 
ing complex  information  ar- 
chitectures than  he  was  at 
putting  up  kitchen  shelves. 

When  the  mood  took  him. 
he  was  one  of  the  mo6t  enter- 
taining people  you  could  ever 
meet  in  a professional  public- 
speaking  role,  Wending  stand- 
up  comedy  with  oratory  or,  In 
private,  singing  and  dancing 
his  way  through  any  musical 
you  cared  to  name.  His  frus- 
tration with  the  injustice  and 
evils  of  the  world  made  him 
vulnerable,  but  this  was  also 
the  source  of  his  drive  and 
the  brilliance  of  his  tragically 
shortened  achievements. 

Working  with  and  knowing 
Michael  was  exhilarating  and 
those  who  did  were  simply 
happier  for  having  done  so. 
An  exceptional  man;  a great 
loss. 


Andy  Hobsbawiu 


Michael  Martin,  Aim  editor  and 
web  producer,  bom  Oct  11. 1863: 
died  February  10, 1997 


GIVEN  television’s 
timewarp,  someone 
somewhere  is  likely 
right  now  to  be 
watching  Marjorie  Reynolds 
as  Peg  Riley,  in  an  apron, 
hands  on  hips,  shaking  her 
head  at  her  slob  of  a husband, 
who  is  watching  a ball  game 
on  TV,  feet  up,  beer  in  hand, 
sounding  off  against  the 
world. 

From  1953-58,  Marjorie 
Reynolds,  who  has  died  aged 
75,  was  a household  face  in 
the  popular  sitcom  The  Life  of 
Riley,  opposite  William  Ben- 
dlx  as  Chester  A Riley,  her 
blue-collar  husband,  a fore- 
runner of  Homer  Simpson. 
Every  week.  Peg.  mother  cf 
Babs  and  Junior,  would  con- 
vince American  audiences 
that  she  loved  her  hubby  de- 
spite his  harebrained 
schemes,  the  failure  of  which 
was  always  followed  by  his 
catch  phrase;  “What  a revol- 
tin' development  this  is!” 
Apart  from  Riley,  and  two 
major  movies,  Hobday  Inn 
and  Ministry  of  Fear,  the  rest 
of  Marjorie  Reynolds’s  career 
belongs  in  cinema’s  arcanum. 
In  the  1930s,  she  provided 
cowboys  Ken  Maynard.  Bob 
Baker  and  Tex  Ritter  with 
superfluous  (according  to 
kids  at  Saturday  morning 
matinees)  romance.  She  was 
also  the  female  lead  in  a cou- 
ple of  forgotten  series,  Tail- 
spin  Tommy  and  Mr  Wbng. 
the  Chinese  detective  played 
by  Boris  Karloff. 

Born  Marjorie  Goodspeed 
In  Idaho,  she  first  appeared  in 
pictures  as  a three-year-old  in 


1924  in  Scaramouche  and  Rev- 
elation at  MGM.  She  returned 
to  Hollywood  in  her  teens  as 
Marjorie  Moore,,  changing 
her  name  to  Reynolds  in  1937 
when  she  married  Jack  Reyn- 
olds. a production  manager 
and  screenwriter.  In  the  early 
1940s,  she  was  rescued  tempo- 
rarily from  Poverty  Row 
studios  such  as  Monogram 
when  she  landed  a contract 
with  Paramount;  she  was 
transformed  to  a blonde. 

Her  big  chance  came  in 
Holiday  Inn  opposite  Bing 


Crosby  and  Fred  Astaire  as 
rivals  for  her  love.  Although 
her  singing  voice  was  dubbed, 
she  was  an  accomplished 
dancing  partner  of  Astaire  in 
a couple  of  numbers,  in  one  of 
which  the  couple  had  to 
abruptly  change  tempi  due  to 
jealous  Bing’s  mischievous 
conducting  of  the  orchestra. 
The  film,  a huge  box-office 
success,  did  little  to  enhance 
her  reputation.  Perhaps  her 
looks  and  personality,  though 
attractive,  were  not  distinc- 
tive enough  to  make  her  a 


star.  Neither  did  it  help  that 
she  later  became  a brunette 
once  more. 

Dixie  (1943).  a largely  ficti- 
tious biopic,  starred  Crosby 
as  the  composer  of  the  title 
song,  who  marries  Reynolds 
out  of  pity  when  she  is  stri- 
ken  with  polio.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  further  unreward- 
ing roles,  except  for  that  of 
Ray  Milland’s  Austrian 
sweetheart  in  Fritz  Lang’s  at- 
mospheric spy  thriller  Minis- 
try of  Fear  (1944),  freely 
adapted  from  the  Graham 
Greene  novel,  in  which  she 
kills  her  brother  on  finding 
that  he  is  a Nazi. 

After  Paramount  let  her  go 
In  1946,  she  played  a ghost  in 
The  Time  of  Thar  Lives;  and 
helped  teach  Jefrrey  Lynn  the 
error  of  his  pinko  ways  and  to 
love  big  business  in  Home 
Town  Story  (1951)-  Then  being 
frilly  occupied  as  the  wife  cf 
Riley  on  television  and  of  film 
editor  Jon  M Haffen  in  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  the  mother  of 
a daughter,  it  left  her  little 
time  for  feature  films. 

However,  she  did  make  a 
few  schlocky  movies  such  as 
Mobs  Lie  (1965)  and  Juke  Box 
Rhythm  (1959),  perhaps  to 
remind  her  of  those  Mono- 
gram days,  and  to  give  her  a 
break  from  the  small-screen 
confines  of  the  Riley  house- 
hold at  No  1313  Blue  View 
Terrace.  Los  Angeles. 


Ronald  Bergan 


Marjorie  Reynolds,  actress;  bom 
August  12.  1921;  died  February 
1,1997 


Holiday  Inn  — Marjorie  Reynolds  and  Fred  Astaire 


Death  Notices 


on  1101  Febru- 
ary 7997.  Much  loved  mottier  oJ  Lesley. 
Ttareee,  Darid  end  Portia  end  ueaeured 
grandmother  ol  eleven  grandcMUen. 
BWXMMWOWa,  Kerin  died  peacefully 
on  THh  February  1997  after  a long  Rhran. 
Funeral  terries  at  the  MUHWarwtotaWro 
Cmnntorium,  Oakley  Wood,  nr  Warwick  on 
Monday  2«t  February  at  tzaflpm.  Family 


> yean  end  croewonl 
Fobmary  1997.  For 


only.  dorattnm  » Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Raid.  cft»  A E Bennett  & Sans.  34 
Sheep  Street,  Stnutont-upao-Avon  CV37 
8EE- 

HEM-  Henry  Humes,  recently  Officer  In 
Charge  end  (Met  Scientist  at  the  Admiralty 
Compass  Observatory.  Compulsive  reader 
or  ne  fiuantten  tor  99  j> 
aodtet  Oad  17th  R 
funeral  arrangements  please  telephone 
01763  SWISS. 

HORNE,  Carolyn  of  LangttwoUe.  the  Direc- 
tor ol  Primary  Education  at  «w  Untvereby 
Collage  at  SI  Merlin.  Carolyn  died  Instantly 
when  she  was  struck  by  a car  while  out 
training  tor  her  second  London  marathon. 
People  who  would  Uka  to  listen  qutedy.  or 
to  give  personal  testimony  to  me  light 
which  she  brought  to  our  Uvas.  should 


at  Lai 


1 Meeting  House  on  Frt- 


. of  Ms  week  at  1ZOO  o'clock.  When  me 
Urns  seams  right,  our  eiders  will  explain 
briefly  our  Quaker  way.  Later  die  atdam 
will  signify  the  and  of  our  meeting  by  shak- 
ing hands  wMh  each  other.  When  we  have 
Hun  our  leave  01  Carolyn  she  win  be 
taken  to  the  crematorium  where  wa  wUt 
hold  her  and  her  loved  ones  In  our  silent 
concern.  Tlds  will  be  between  2M  and 
XOOpm.  Wa  wffl  Tatum  to  The  Meeting 
House  at  around  SJOpm.  II  you  would  Hks 
more  guidance  ptaese  ring  01624  64023. 
SMITH  nwaaorcoai,  on  Wi  February 
after  a short  Bines*.  Marvellous  husband  to 
ttuth  and  taihar  to  Jennie.  Dacca  end  joes. 
Funeral  sendee  at  4pm  on  Monday  24th 
February  at  Cambridge  Crematorium.  Row- 
era.  or  donattons  to  Cambridge  Cancer 
Research",  to  Harry  Win  lama  and  Sons.  7 
Victoria  Park,  Cambridge  CB4  3EJ.  A 
memorial  sendee  will  alto  be  held  later. 

Sydney 


and  avid 
Sadly  missed  by 


In  Memoriam 

CBIIFN,  tan  RtohMiL  16  August  1942. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada  - iff  February 
1996,  Baridy  rtghway.  Northern  Territory. 
Australia.  Cosmic  Traveller.  Remembered. 

JARMAH,  Derek. -For  our  time  la  toe  pass- 
ing of  a shadow  and  our  lives  will  net  W» 
■parks  through  (he  stubbie.' 


Marriages 


QORMN/FRANKS.  Mato  and  Max  are 
delighted  to  announce  that  mummy  and 
daddy  wffl  be  gelling  married  April  a. 


•To  piece  your  announcement  telephone 
bin  713  4687  or  tax  0171  713  41S9  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Frt. 


A cat’s  tale 

THE  large  number  of  tall-less 
cate  in  the  Flensburg  area  on 
the  German-Danish  border  is 
thought  to  be  the  result  of  a 
bomber  crash  in  1942.  On  the 
night  of  October  12  that  year, 
27  Halifaxes  of  4 Group  at- 
tacked the  U-boat  base  at 
Flensburg,  12  being  shot 
down  by  a new  type  of  Swiss- 
manufactured  Oerlikon  flak 
gun  moved  into  the  area  a few 
days  earlier. 

Kurt  Peuschei,  then  a boy 
of  14,  and  some  of  hl$  school 
friends,  were  allowed  by  the 
German  guard  to  inspect  one 
of  the  crashed  bombers,  be- 
lieved to  be  W77I7  of  10 
Squadron  from  Melbourne. 


The  guard  told  them  that 
five  of  the  Canadian  crew  had 
been  taken  prisoner  and  that 
two  bodies  had  been 
removed.  The  prisoners  had 
asked  the  guard  to  look  for 
their  cat  mascot,  a tom, 
which  they  would  recognise 
because  it  had  no  tail  Kurt 
and  his  friends  were  enlisted 
in  what  proved  to  be  a fruit- 
less search  for  the  cat 

Now  married  and  living  in 
Switzerland,  Kurt  visited  his 
90-year-old  mother  last  year 
and  while  with  her  saw  a 
local  TV  station  report  on  the 
large  number  of  cats  without 
tails  in  the  Flensburg  area. 

The  report  attributed  them 
to  the  missing  mascot  which 
was  thought  to  have  been 
obtained  when  the  crew  were 
at  a rest  centre  on  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Taken  from  the  Air  Mile,  the 
Journal  of  the  RAF  Associa- 
tion. Thanks  to  AJ  Lane  for 
spotting  this  Jewel 

Future  fear 

AS  we  prepare  to  fore  an- 
other high-tech  year,  here’s  a 
plea  to  those  who  Speak  flu- 
ent Jargon  to  have  patience 


with  those  of  us  who  learnt 
our  trade  in  analogue  (as  op- 
posed to  digital  though  we 
didn't  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word)  days. 

For  us  a digital  signal  was 
the  nearest  we  got  to  road 
rage,  bits  were  for  horses  and 
byte,  program  and  disk  were 
literals,  or  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  ‘typos’,  and  when  we 
got  it  wrong  it  was  a proof- 
reader, not  a spellchecker, 
who  put  us  right 

We  had  macintoshes,  of 
course,  and  hung  them  in  the 
hall  above  the  wellies,  and  we 
would  have  found  that  a 
quark,  if  we  had  looked  it  up, 
was  a word  stolen  from  James 
Joyce  to  be  the  name  for  sub- 
atomic particles. 

Those  who  completed  ap- 
prenticeships for  the  sake  of 
the  lucrative,  life-long  career 
that  followed  had  a thorough 
grounding  in  the  trade, 
though  we  wondered  if  it 
really  did  take  longer  to  train 
a compositor  than  a doctor. 

Slade  was  not  just  an  art 
school  or  a pop  group,  but  a 
trade  union  which  resisted 
progress  and  made  print 
works  managers  weep. 

Faxes  and  answer  phones 


were  science  fiction,  and  if 
we  had  been  asked  to  define 
direct-to-plate  we  might  have 
said  it  was  a posh  way  to 
serve  fish  and  chips.  Videos, 
pizzas  and  guest  bitters  were 
unknown,  and  going  all  the 
way  meant  nothing  more 
than  taking  the  girlfriend  as 
far  as  the  bus  terminus. 

Ray  Coxhead  writes  of  his 
/Uture confusion  in 
PrintWeek. 

Jargon  gist 

IT  has  long  been  known;  I 
haven't  bothered  to  look  up 
the  reference. 

It  is  believed:  I think. 

It  is  generally  believed:  A 
couple  of  other  guys  th  ink  so 
too. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume:  If  you  believe  this, 
you’ll  believe  anything. 

Of  great  theoretical 
importance:  I find  it  kind  of 
interesting. 

Of  great  practical 
importance:  I can  get  some 
mileage  out  of  it 
Typical  results  are  shown: 
The  best  results  are  shown. 
Three  samples  were  chosen 
for  farther  study:  The  others 


didn’t  make  sense,  so  we  ig- 
nored them. 

The  four-hour  sample  was 
not  studied:  I dropped  it  on 
the  floor. 

The  four-hour  determina- 
tion may  not  be  significant: 
I dropped  it  on  the  floor,  but 
scooped  most  of  it  up. 

The  significance  of  these 
results  is  unclean  Look  at 
the  pretty  artefact 
It  has  not  been  possible  to 
provide  definitive  answers: 
The  experiment  was  negative, 
but  at  least  I can  publish  the 
data  somewhere. 

Correct  within  an  order  of  • 
magnitude:  Wrong. 

It  might  be  argued  that:  I 
have  such  a good  answer  for 
this  objection  that  I shall  now 
raise  it 

Much  additional  work  will 
be  required:  This  paper  is  not 
very  good,  but  neither  are  all 
the  others  In  this  miserable 
field. 

These  Investigations 
proved  highly  rewarding:  * 
My  grant  is  going  to  be 
renewed. 

I thank  X for  assistance  to 
me  with  the  experiments 
and  Y for  useful  discussions 
on  the  interpretation  of  the 


data:  X did  the  experiment 
and  Y explained  it 
Taken  from  the  Marxism  and 
Science  List,  via  Michael 
Jovk. 

Shape  up 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Creative  surfing 
Overcoming  Peace  of  Mind 
Dealing  with  Post  Realisation 
Depression 

Overcoming  Self  Doubt 


New  Scientist ...  on  foot 


Through  Pretence'and 
Ostentation. 

Whine  Your  Way  to 
Alienation. 

Feigning  Knowledge— A 
Career  Advancement  Strategy 
Guilt  Without  Sex 
Children — An  Unavoidable 
Distraction  In  Decision  - - 
Making. 

Carrying  a Piece  of  White 
Paper  White  Walking  Briskly. 
BUSINESS  AND  CAREER 
Packaging  and  Selling  Your 
Child. 

The  Underachievers  Guide  to 
Very  Small  Business 
Opportunities. 

How  to  Profit  from  Your  Body. 
Supply  Teaching  in  the 
Falklands. 

Tattooing  Your  Colleagues  as 
an  Income  Supplement 
Credit  Purchasing  With  Your 
Kidney  Donor  Card 
CRAFTS 
Bonsai  your  pet 
Self-Actualisation  Through 
Macrame 

Origami  for  Self  Defence 
Needlecraft  for  Vaccinators. 
HOME  ECONOMICS 
Cultivating  Viruses  in  the 
Household  Refrigerator. 

Sinus  Drainage  in  the  Modern 
Marriage, 


1001  Uses  for  the  Domestic 
Vacuum  Cleaner 
FITNESS  AND  HEALTH 
The  Joys  of  Hypochondria. 
High  Fibre  Sex/Bio-Feedback 
and  How  to  Stop  IL 
Skate  Your  Way  to  Regularity. 
Soap  out  of  It/Pull  Yourself 
Together  - • • 

Eating  With  Plastic  Spoons. 
The  Staff  Development  Pro- 
grammefbr  1997 published  in 
the  recent  copy  qfBxitlsh  Air- 
line Flints  Association 
Journal.  Thanks  to  CJ  Lee. 

Silly  walks 

WE  ARE  Intrigued  to  learn 
that  John  Bowis,  Minister  for 
Transport  in  London,  has  an- 
nounced a discussion  docu- 
ment Developing  a Strategy 
For  Walking  Steering  Group. 
What  next? A strategy  for  tying 
shoe  laces?  Reported  in  theVlew 
Scientist. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdtno@guardlan.co.  uk;Jax 
0171-71$ 4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  USFarringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER- 
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Soaring  receipts  give  state  finances  biggest  boost  since  Lawson  boom  as  debt  repayment  hits  £6bn  Notebook 

Corporate  tax  floods  in 


Sarah  Ryle 


SOARING  tax 

receipts  from  Brit- 
ain's corporate  sec- 
tor gave  the  state  fi- 
nances their  biggest 
boost  last  month  since  the 
Lawson  boom  and  put  the 
Government  on  course  to  heat 
its  Budget  borrowing 
forecast 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  seized  on  official  fig- 
ures to  boost  the  Tories  re- 
cord on  the  economy.  'That  Is 
just  one  more  piece  In  the  jig- 
saw that  shows  we  are  run- 
ning a very  successful  econo- 
my that  is  going  to  continue 
to  do  well  for  many  years  to 
come."  he  said. 

The  Government  made  a 


500  years 
after  1 497 
and  all  that, 
another 
New  World 


A REPLICA  of  the  Matthew, 
the  ship  John  Cabot  used 
when  sailing  from  Bristol  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Newfoundland  in  1497,  is 
about  to  drop  anchor  more 
than  500 years  later  in  the 
city’s  docks  to  launch  a 
£400  million  redvelopment 
scheme.  Harbourside,  writes 
David  Goip.  In  May  it  is  set  to 
replicate  his  journey. 

Harbourside.  which  is 
backed  by  £20  million  from  the 
Government’s  regeneration 
agency.  Is  designed  to  give 
new  commercial  and  cultural 
lift  to  the  centre  of  Bristol, . 
which  has  suffered  in  recent 
years  from  the  growth  of  other 
cities  on  the  M4  axis. 

When  complete,  the  66-acre 
site  will  embrace  a £98  zniffion 
centre  for  the  performing  arts, 
offices,  shops,  restaurants  and 
800  homes— and  should,  its 
promoters  say,  create  3,000 
permanent  jobs.  The  project, 
delayed  for  years  by  land  held 
in  multiple  ownerships  now 
run  by  the  biggest  owners — 
British  Gas,  Lloyds  TSB,  Brit-  | 
ish  Rail  and  JT  Group. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JEFF  MORGAN 


debt  repayment  of  almost 
£6  billion  in  January  — the 
largest  since  the  same  month 
in  1989,'  when  the  puhlic  fi- 
nances were  last  benefiting 
from  strong  growth  and  high 
profits, 

Mr  Clarke  said  it  was  poss-  • 
ihle  that  the  public  sector  bar- 1 
rowing  requirement  would 
! undershoot  the  latest  Trea- 
sury forecast  of  £26.4  billion 
this  year,  which  would  put 
the  UK  firmly  on  track  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria 
for  European  Monetary 
Union.  He  said:  Tt  shows  we 
are  certainly  going  to  hit  our 
target  We  might  do  even  bet- 
ter, although  I won’t  count 
my  chickens.  We  wait  to  see 
what  happens  at  the  end  of 
the  year." 

Most  of  the  improvement 


on  December’s  revised  deficit 
of  £L2  bill  ton  was  due  to  cor- 
poration tax  and  VAT 
receipts.  Treasury  officials 
admitted  that  the  size  of  the 
corporation  tax  take,  which 
was  £7.65  billion,  had  taken 
them  by  surprise.  The  official 
estimates  of  company  profits 
in  1995  and  1996  had  Jed  the 
Treasury  to  predict  lower 
receipts  in  this  sector. 

The  £5.22  billion  VAT 
receipts  were  up  by  more 
than  60  per  cent  on  the  same 
month  a year  ago,  although 
the  Treasury  said  much  of 
this  was  due  to  a change  in 
the  timing  of  payments. 

The  City  — expecting  a 
repayment  of  about  £2  billion 
less  than  (he  actual  January 
outturn  — said  the  figures 
would  be  good  for  the  Govero- 


Cumulative  PSBR 

£M8on. 
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merit's  fiscal  credibility. 

Nikko  UK  economist  Simon 
Briscoe  said:  *The  underlying 


trends  are  still  favourable 
and  public  finance  news  win 
be  gilt-positive  for  the  next 
few  months.” 

But  the  Liberal  Democrat’s 
economic  spokesman.  Mal- 
colm Bruce,  said:  “The  reality 
Is  at  the  moment  that  the  pub- 
lic sector  borrowing  require- 
ment is  exceeded  by  the 
amount  of  interest  we  pay  on 
the  National  Debt  Until  we 
can  bring  that  debt  down  and 
get  the  borrowing  require- 
ment flat  across  the  cycle,  we 
are  not  in  a position  to  relax 
the  fiscal  stance.” 

The  latest  figures,  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics,  showed 
that  borrowing  for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  1996/97  finan- 
cial year  was  E10J1  billion, 
compared  to  £19.3  billion  for 


the  same  period  In  the  previ 
Dus  year. 

Excluding  privatisation 
proceeds,  the  PSBR  so  far  was 
£14.5  billion  against 

£20.2  billion  a year  ago. 

Government  spending, 
however,  rose  by  2.7  per  cent 
year  on  year,  leading  City  an 
alysis  to  question  the  viabfi 
ity  of  the  Chancellor’s  full' 
year  forecast  of  2.1  per  cent 
growth. 

Although  the  Treasury  ac- 
cepted that  the  annual 
splurge  of  departmental 
spending  would  take  place  as 
usual  in  February  and  March, 
officials  insisted  that  the  fore- 
cast would  be  achieved, 
partly  because  of  the  forth' 
coming  sale  of  the  Housing 
Corporation  loans  book  to  the 
private  sector. 
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Pauline  Springs!*  and 
Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  insurance  industry 
ran  into  a wall  of  criti- 
cism yesterday  as  it  un- 
veiled new  guidelines  on 
genetic  testing  which  con- 
firmed that  the  results  of 
tests  would  be  taken  into 
account  for  many  policies. 

Medical  and  consumer 
groups  immediately  said 
the  insurance  industry  was 
In  danger  of  creating  an 
underclass  of  people  who 
would  either  not  be  granted 
life  cover  at  all  or  be 
charged  exorbitant  rates. 
The  National  Consumer 


Council  said  it  was  con- 
cerned that  insurance  com- 
panies would  create  an 
"ever  increasing  ghetto  of 

nntnunrahle  people”.  Robin 

Simpson,  deputy  director, 
said:  "People  with  inher- 
ited diseases  and  their  de- 
scendants could  be  denied 
cover  and  the  idea  that  in- 
l surance  is  about  pooling 
risk  would  fly  out  of  the 
window.” 

The  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Insurers,  which  repre- 
sents 440  insurers,  stressed 
that  no  one  would  be  forced 
to  be  genetically  screened 
before  applying  for  a life 
poZicy.  But  anyone  who 
does  undergo  tests,  which 


currently  cover  conditions 
such  as  Huntington’s  Cho- 
rea and  cystic  fibrosis, 
would  have  to  report  the 
results  to  their  insurer. 

Tony  Baker,  the  ABI’s 
deputy  director  general, 
said  the  industry  did  not 
want  to  discourage  the 
development  Of  genetic  test- 
ing and  he  urged  the  public 
not  to  be  frightened  of  hav- 
ing tests. 

At  the  moment,  insurers 
have  agreed  to  ignore  test 
results  on  all  new  applica- 
tions for  mortgage-related 
life  cover  up  to  £100,000. 
But  companies  will  be 
allowed  to  factor  in  results  | 
for  higher  mortgage- , 


related  policies  and  for 
other  types  of  lift  cover 
such  as  savings  and  endow- 
ment products. 

The  ABI  will  review  the  • 

strategy  after  two  years. 
Mr  Baker  said  that  insur- 
ers might  then  consider 
genetic  testing  results  for 
all  lift  policies. 

Several  leading  life  insur- 
ance companies,  including  | 
Standard  lift,  moved  to 
distance  themselves  from 
the  ABFs  new  guidelines, 
stressing  that  they  would 
not  seek  the  results  of  any 
genetic  tests  for  any  poli- 
cies including  life,  critical 
illness  and  income 
protection. 


Very  few  genetic  tests  are 
currently  carried  out  and 
some  insurers  are  known  to 
be  concerned  about  their 
reliability.  Some  major 
players  are  also  prepared  to 
wait  until  tests  for  more 
widespread  illnesses  such  | 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease 
are  common.  1 

The  Terence  Higgins  | 
Trust,  which  campaigned 
against  the  insurers'  ear- 
lier stance  on  HTV  testing, 
said:  "It  is  possible  that 
people  will  gain  significant 
health  advantages  from 
genetic  testing”,  but  added 
that  the  announcement  by 
life  insurers  could  be  a 
blow  to  public  health. 
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Critics  slam  insurers’  genetic  testing  plan 


Edited  by 
M^kMirner 

IT  WAS  understandable  that 
the  Chancellor  should  have 
been  in  a jaunty  mood  yes- 
terday. Not  only  is  he  getting 
his  own  way  over  interest 
rates,  but  the  latest  figures 
from  the  Treasury  show  the 
biggest  monthly  debt  repay- 
ment for  eight  years. 

Even  so.  the  man  with  the 
most  to  celebrate  from  the 
January  PSBR  was  not  Ken- 
neth Clarke  but  Gordon 
Brown.  Sitting  in  his  jumbo 
jet  en  route  to  the  United 
States,  the  shadow  chancellor 
should  have  raised  a toast  to 
Mr  Clarke. 

While  all  tbe  normal 
caveats  about  one  month’s  fig- 
ures apply  in  spades  to  public 
borrowing,  the  signs  are  that 
the  trend  is  now  improving. 
No-one  really  knows  why  this 
is  so,  any  more  than  they 
could  explain  why  the  figures 
looked  so  bad  18  months  ago. 

But  it  is  likely  that  the  1996- 
7 PSBR  will  undershoot  the 
Budget  forecast  of 
£26.4  billion  by  at  least 
£2  billion  to  £3  billion,  and 
perhaps  more.  Next  year’s 
forecast  of  a £19  billion  deficit 
too  looks  overly  pessimistic. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr 
Clarke,  none  of  this  wifi  have 
the  slightest  impact  on  the 
election.  If  voters  are  unim- 
pressed by  official  unemploy- 
ment coming  down  by  60.000  a , 
month,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  I 
swayed  by  the  drop  in  gilt 
yields  occasioned  by  a better 
medium-term  profile  for 
borrowing. 

But  for  Mr  Brown  it  is  a 
different  story.  First,  it  means 
that  the  shadow  Cabinet's 
leading  supporter  of  mone- 
tary union  will  be  armed  with 
the  knowledge  that  Britain 
will  almost  certainly  bit  the 
Maastricht  convergence  crite- 
ria for  borrowing. 

Second,  having  an  extra 
£2  billion  to  £3  billion  up  his 
sleeve  may  be  just  what  he 
needs  to  buy  off  vociferous 
backbenchers  next  autumn 
when  he  is  struggling  to  meet 
the  incredibly  tough  spending 
totals  bequeathed  by  Mr 
Clarke. 


Genetic  jeopardy 

THE  insurance  industry 
has  put  itself  in  double 
jeopardy.  Its  new  generic 
guidelines  risk  repeating  the 
hugely  unpopular  error  of  the 
early  1990s.  when  the  indus- 
try attempted  to  ring  fence 
anyone  who  had  taken  an 
HIV  test  — regardless  of  the 
result  And  if  tbe  efforts  to 
eliminate  so-called  bad  risks 
are  successful,  the  industry 
could  end  up  shooting  itself  in 
the  foot 

The  attractions  of  not  cater- 
ing for  poor  risks  is  easy  to 
see.  The  industry  would  not 
be  so  crude,  but  the  thinking 
is  clearly  that  by  not  insuring 
those  whose  genes  might  po- 
tentially lead  to  higher  than 


average  claims,  the  overall 
profits  should  improve. 

Only  up  to  a point.  Exclud- 
ing less  desirable  risks  is  haz- 
ardous. The  guiding  principle 
of  insurance  is  that  it  is  a risk 
business  and  that,  in  order  to 
protect  against  the  unex- 
pected, the  risk  sbould  be 
spread  as  widely  as  possible. 
In  any  line  of  business  the 
concentration  of  risk  contains 
the  seeds  of  disaster  — Just 
ask  Lloyd’s  of  London. 

But  the  insurers  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  also  appear 
to  be  trying  to  deny  their  role 
as  the  providers  or  a type  of 
social  service  which  cannot 
be  withdrawn  abruptly:  it 
may  not  matter  much  if  some- 
one cannot  get  a savings- 
1 inked  policy  but  It  could  be 
crucial  if  they  were  barred 
from  the  mortgage  net. 

And  they  are  heading  for 
ftmher  unpopularity  as  the 
realisation  dawns  that  it  may 
only  be  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore there  are  demands  for 
genetic  tests  on  foetuses. 

Insurers  need  to  improve 
their  results  but  they  are  in 
business  to  provide  cover  not 
to  deny  it.  Improving  their 
image  and  the  quality  of  their 
underwriting  might  be  a bet- 
ter solution  than  simply 
showing  a growing  number  of 
people  the  door  or  pricing 
them  out  of  the  market. 


Lady  must  turn 


THIS  morning  the  Bank  or 
England  publishes  two 
documents  covering  as- 
pects of  its  role  as  watchdog 
of  the  banking  sector.  The 
first  is  meant  to  be  a no  non- 
sense guide  to  its  role  and  res- 
ponsibilities, setting  out  what 
it  can  and  cannot  do. 

It  can,  for  example,  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  financial  system  but 
that  does  not  mean  it  will 
never  let  a bank  go  bust  It 
will  look  after  the  interests  of 
depositors  but  wifi  only  offer 
partial  and  limited  compensa- 
tion to  depositors. 

The  second,  more  technical, 
document  is  a consultative 
paper  putting  forward  the 
Bank's  thinking  — a chunk  of 
which  is  drawn  from  the 
Arthur  Andersen  review 
which  followed  the  collapse  of 
Barings  in  1995  — on  tbe  res- 
ponsibility of  directors  for  the 
effectiveness  of  internal  con- 
trol systems  and  the  role  of 
reporting  accountants. 

The  proposals  in  tbe  consul- 
tative paper  look  sensible 
enough.  Making  directors 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  to  say 
their  control  systems  work 
may  well  concentrate  minds. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  quibble 
in  the  Bank  educating  a wider 
public  as  to  the  limits  as  well 
as  the  scope  of  its  remit 
But  neither  paper  touches 
on  a key  question:  is  the  Bank 
the  best  institution  to  super- 
vise the  banking  sector?  The 
Bank,  which  has  come  under 
fire  post  Barings  and  the 
BCCI  is  adamant  that  it  is  and 
today’s  papers  may  be  taken 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  lobby- 
ing process  to  that  effect 
But  its  claims  should  not  go 
unchallenged.  Tbe  world  is 
changing.  In  the  next  few 
years  the  Bank  may  become 
independent  and  then  merged 
(some  would  say  submerged) 
in  tbe  European  Central 
Bank.  Its  roles  may  need  to 
change  too. 
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Metal  exchanges  trade 
insults  over  Sumitomo 


Credibility  of  LME’s 
chief  executive  ‘an 
issue’,  says  Nymex. 
Chris  Barrie  reports 

A WAR  of  words  erupted 
last  night  between  the 
world’s  two  largest  met- 
als exchanges  over  the  hand- 
ling  of  London's  investigation 
into  manipulation  of  copper 
prices. 

Neal  Wolkoff,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
called  the  credibility  of  tbe 
London  Metals  Exchange  and 
Its  chief  executive  into  ques- 
tion amid  allegations  that 
traders  were  wrongly  reas- 
sured about  the  validity  of 
copper  prices. 

Although  Mr  Wolkoff  drew 
back  from  calling  for  the  res- 
ignation of  the  LME’s  chief 
executive,  David  King,  foe 
Nymex  vice-president  said 
that  foe  credibility  of  Mr 
King  was  "an  issue”. 

But  Mr  King  hit  back  last 


night,  accusing  Nymex  of  try- 
ing to  taint  the  LME's  reputa- 
tion in  order  to  recover  cop- 
per business  lost  to  the 
London  exchange.  Noting  that 
foe  LME  bad  "by  for  the  dom- 
inant share  of  the  global  cop- 
per market",  Mr  King  said: 
"This  is  just  an  attempt  by 
them  to  recover  lost  ground.” 

Mr  Wolkoff  said  it  was  not 
foe  right  answer  for  Mr  King  ; 
to  resign  because  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive had  been  “represent- 
ing the  perspective  of  foe  Ex- 
change itself’  by  executing  a 
“well  thought  out  carefully 
j crafted  policy”. 

Mr  Wolkoff  said  that  Mr 
King  had  given  public  reas- 
surances that  copper  prices 
quoted  on  tbe  LME  were  valid 
1 in  an  attempt  to  calm  market 
fears,  even  though  he  knew 
that  an  inquiry  was  under 
way  in  London  into  whether 
prices  were  being  manipu- 
lated. It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  say  nothing  at  all. 

It  subsequently  transpired 
that  Yasuo  Hamanaka,  a 
trader  with  Sumitomo  Corpo- 
ration. had  built  up  massive 
positions  in  the  copper  mar- 


Drugs firms  join 
pound  warning 


ket  in  an  attempt  to  comer  it, 
costing  foe  group  $2.6  billion. 
When  this  finally  emerged, 
prices  collapsed. 

Mr  Wolkoff  said  foe  “right 
answer”  was  to  highlight  to 
the  market  place  the  “weak- 
nesses that  exist”  in  foe  LME. 
Referring  to  the  Sumitomo 
losses  and  $200  million  losses 
incurred  by  foe  Chilean  state 
copper  agency  Codelco,  Mr 
Wolkoff  said  LME  weak- 
nesses had  created  “two  I 
major  problems”  in  foe  last 
five  years. 

Mr  King  said  he  had  not 
been  able  to  check  the  dates 
on  which  he  was  alleged  to 
have  given  reassurances,  but 
reiterated  that  he  would  have 
been  constrained  in  what  he 
could  say  by  foe  existence  of 
the  investigation.  There  had 
been  no  suggestion  that  he 
should  resign,  nor  was  it  an 
issue  for  him,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tokyo  law- 
yers acting  for  Mr  Hamanaka 
said  the  defence  hoped  to 
summon  she  current  and  for- 
mer managers  from  Sumi- 
tomo to  give  evidence  in  miti- 
gation at  his  trial. 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Chris  Barrie 


THE  drugs  firms  Glaxo 
Wellcome  and  Smitb- 
Kline  Beecham  yester- 
day joined  the  parade  of  Brit- 
ish companies  predicting  that 
profits  could  be  substantially 
hit  if  the  pound  remains  at  its 
current  strong  levels. 

Shares  in  Glaxo  fell  by 
10‘Ap  to  102Sp  after  foe  chair- 
man designate.  Sir  Richard 
Sykes,  warned  that  if  sterling 
remained  high  it  could  have  a 
“significant  impact”  on 
profits. 

His  concern  was  echoed  by 
SnuthKIine  Beecham,  which 
warned  that  about  5 per  cent 
of  its  earnings  could  be  elimi- 
nated this  year  if  the  pound 
stays  at  the  prevailing  level  of 
about  DM  2.70  and  $1.60. 

The  damage  caused  to  Brit- 
ish exports  by  sterling’s  ap- 
preciation will  be  underlined 
tomorrow  when  the  CBI  pub- 
lishes its  next  industrial 
trends  survey. 

Tbe  survey  win  show  that 
demand  for  manufactured  ex- 


ports has  worsened  since  last 
month’s  analysis,  which 
revealed  that  export  demand 
had  levelled  off  for  the  first 
time  since  October  1993. 

The  CBI  warned  last  month 
that  sterling’s  strength  was 
feeding  into  manufacturers* 
export  orders.  Companies 
were  becoming  concerned 
then  about  prospects,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of 
firms  were  reporting  that 
prices  were  a constraint  on 
their  ability  to  win  orders. 

A reduction  of  about  5 per 
cent  in  profits  for  Smith  Kline 
Beecham  would  mean  a dif- 
ference of  about  £77  million 
judging  from  yesterday's 
1 results  which  showed  a full 
I year  profit  of  £L55  billion  in 
: 1996.  Shares  gained  13p  to 
894%  p despite  currency 
concerns. 

In  foe  past  couple  of  weeks, 
drinks  group  Allied  Domecq 
has  said  that  almost  £30  mil- 
lion could  be  wiped  off  this 
year’s  profits  of  about 
£600  million  because  of  the 
strength  of  foe  domestic  cur- 
rency while  I Cl  expects  to 
taku  a £90  million  hit. 


Gulf  claims 
a victory  in 
war  for  Clyde 


Ian  King 

THE  most  hotly  contested 
takeover  battle  in  foe  oil 
industry  for  several  years 
ended  yesterday  when  Gulf 
Canada  secured  control  of 
Clyde  Petroleum  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins. 

Clyde,  whose  managing  di- 
rector Roy  Franklin  is  ru- 
moured to  have  been  offered  a 
job  by  Gulf  raised  foe  white 
flag  last  night  after  foe  Cana- 
dians claimed  acceptances 
firm  enough  Clyde  investors 
to  take  their  stake  to  over 
51  per  cent 

It  is  believed  that  although 
Clyde's  biggest  investor, 
Schroders,  stayed  loyal  to  the 
company  two  other  major  in- 
vestors — including  Norwich 
Union  and  Wittington  Invest- 
ments — defected  to  Gulfs 
side  at  foe  last  minute. 

Clyde’s  second-biggest 
shareholder.  PDFM,  sold  its 
145  per  cent  stake  to  Gulf  just 
over  a week  ago,  saying  it 
would  not  invest  in  oil  stocks 
in  foe  near  future.  Other  in- 
stitutions have  also  lost  faith 
in  foe  sector,  rattled  by  foe 
recent  fall  in  oil  prices. 


Windfall  of  £200  for 
Britannic’s  lucky  1 m 


Richard  Miles 

MORE  than  a million 
Britannic  Assurance 
policyholders  are  to 
receive  windfall  bonuses  av- 
eraging £200  after  the  identifi- 
cation of  surplus  assets  in  the 
insurer’s  life  fund,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

Britannic,  the  door  to  door 
seller  of  life  insurance  and 
pensions,  also  confirmed 
plans  to  axe  800  jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  year  in  restructur- 
ing aimed  at  making  annual 
savings  of  £25  million. 

The  bonus  affects  about 
15  million  with-profits  policy- 
holders, and  will  be  paid  as  a 
bonus  when  their  policies  ma- 
ture. To  qualify,  policies  must 
have  been  in  force  on  Febru- 
ary 17  this  year.  Top  payouts 
could  reach  £1.500,  but  foe  av- 
erage will  be  about  £200. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2-045 
Austria  18.82 
Belgium  55.18 
Canada  2 .135 
Cyprus  0.786 
Denmark  1024 
Finland  8.027 


France  9.015 
Germany  2.677 
Greece  421.00 
Hong  Kong  12.21 
India  58.03 
Ireland  0396 
Israel  5.41 


The  Birmingham-based 
company  has  also  identified 
£902  million  of  surplus  assets 
— sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  orphan  estate — which  be- 
long to  shareholders.  Britan- 
nic said  it  bad  no  immediate 
plans  to  use  this  surplus,  so  it 
will  stay  in  the  life  funds. 

But  shareholders  wifi  bene- 
fit from  higher  dividends, 
which  are  expected  to  rise  by 
82  per  cent  to  23p  when  they 
are  announced  in  mid-March. 

Orphan  estates  accumulate 
over  decades  because  bo- 
nuses are  not  paid  every  year. 
London  & Manchester.  Refuge 
and  United  Friendly  have 
made  similar  distributions 
from  orphan  estates. 

Prudential  is  in  talks  with 
foe  DTI  about  the  distribution 
of  its  estate,  estimated  to  be 
worth  up  to  £3  billion.  Others 
likely  to  follow  are  Wesleyan 
Assurance  and  Royal  London. 


Italy  2.665 
Mails  0.602 
Netherlands  3-007 
New  Zealand  2.275 
Norway  10.663 
Portugal  269.7 
Saudi  Arabia  5.95 


Singapore  2247 
South  Africa  633 
Spain  226.50 
Sweden  11.86 
Switzerland  2 327 
Turkey  189.840 
USA  1.579 


Supplied  t>y  NarW&sr  Sunk  (excluding  Indian  fupoe  ana  Israeli  shaken. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Barclays  chief  executive  Martin  Taylor,  left,  and  chairman  Andrew  Buxton  attempt  to  pot  a positive  gloss  on  yesterday's  results 


Barclays  stumbles  behind  rival 


OUTLOOK/  BZW  slump  casts  dark 
cloud,  writes  PAULINE  SPRINGETT 


THE  headline  profits 
were  up  — at 
£2.36  billion  — but 
that  was  all  Barclays 
had  to  shout  about 
yesterday.  The  City  was  dis- 
tinctly unimpressed  by  the 
detailed  figures  once  the  Tall 
in  provisions  had  been  ex- 
cluded. and  the  results  were 
cast  under  a dark  cloud  by  the 
29  per  cent  fall  in  profits  at 
the  investment  banking  arm 
BZW. 

There  was  also  disappoint- 
ment over  the  much-flagged 
share  buy-back.  At  £500  mil- 
lion. this  was  about  £150  mil- 
lion less  than  had  been 
expected. 

The  pre-tax  results  were  at 
the  lower  end  of  analysts'  ex- 
pectations. The  total  provi- 
sions for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts  fell  by  46  per  cent  to 
£215  million.  Ignoring  this 
meant  that  the  rise  in  operat- 
ing profits  was  only  12  per 
cent.  Worse.  Barclays  profits 
were  lower  than  arch  rival 
Lloyds,  which  reported 
£2.5  billion  last  week.  And 


some  analysts  reckoned  that 
Lloyds  is  enjoying  better  mar- 
gins in  its  domestic  business 
than  Barclays. 

Other  things  being  equal. 
Barclays  chief  executive. 
Martin  Taylor,  might  have 
smoothed  over  all  of  this.  But 
there  was  no  getting  away 
from  the  havoc  at  BZW. 

BZWs  operating  profit  was 
down  from  £289  million  to 
£204  million.  With  character- 
istic verve,  Mr  Taylor 
launched  into  a detailed  ex- 
planation of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  was  all 
part  of  a big  plan  and  that  in 
the  long  term  things  would 
come  right. 

The  main  reason  for  the 
profits  decline  is  that  BZW 
has  in  the  past  year  been 
taken  by  the  scruff  of  its  pin- 
striped neck  and  given  a good 
shaking. 

A new  management  has 
been  put  in  place,  headed  by 
Bill  Harrison,  who  joined 
from  Flemings  following  the 
death  last  year  of  its  previous 


boss  David  Bland.  Some  staff 
have  departed  with  tidy  pay- 
offs. The  whole  hiring  and  fir- 
ing saga  has  cost  millions  of 
pounds. 

BZWs  total  costs  rose  by 
£160  million,  or  18  per  cent,  of 
which  £120  million  related  to 
the  staff  changes.  Staff  num- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  300  higher  than  last  year 
at  7,300. 

To  offset  this,  income  did 
rise,  but  only  by  7 per  cent  at 
£1.277  billion.  The  division 
performed  poorly  in  dealing, 
foreign  exchange  business 
and  commodities. 

It  is  clear  that  Barclays  is 
taking  a big  gamble  with 
BZW.  It  has  decided  to  — if 
Mr  Taylor  will  pardon  the  ex- 
pression — go  for  broke.  The 
division  was  not  by  his  own 
admission,  performing  welL 

“We  could  have  done  noth- 
ing and  had  a higher  profit 
today,  but  we  would  have  had 
a much  weaker  business."  he 
said. 

The  big  question  now,  as 
Mr  Taylor  acknowledged,  is 
how  long  the  investment  will 
take  to  bear  fruit?  He  was  ca- 
gey about  committing  himself 
to  a timescale.  More  heavy 
costs  would  be  incurred  in 


the  first  half  of  1997.  but  he 
thought  a turnaround  would  ; 
start  in  the  second  half,  with 
1998  and  1999  showing  real 
benefits. 

"We  are  tn  a U-shaped 
trough."  he  said.  Barclays 
will  have  to  hope  the  trough 
does  not  have  slippery  sides. 

Compared  with  BZW,  the 
rest  of  the  figures  were, 
hardly  surprisingly,  not  bad. 
A £172  million  increase  in 
profits  from  UK  banking  ser- 
vices to  £1.7  billion  was  cer- 
tainly respectable,  but  clearly 
owed  much  to  improved  con- 
sumer confidence  and  the  up- 
turn in  the  housing  market. 

The  bank  has  also  belatedly 
started  to  tackle  the  threat  of 
the  competition  from  new  en- 
trants into  the  market.  After 
all,  the  past  year  has  seen 
link-ups  between  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland  and  Tesco;  J 
Sains  bury  and  Bank  of  Scot- 
land; and  Safeway  with 
Abbey  National. 

Barclays,  eschewing  such 
grand  gestures,  has  just  set 
up  a pilot  scheme  with  Morri- 
sons in  Newark,  Nottingham- 
shire. which  involves  run- 
ning a Barclays  branch 
within  the  supermarket  Well, 
it's  a start. 
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Businesses  in  transition 


Deutsche  Bank  profits  are  hit  by  Young  scandal 


Richard  MUc 


DEUTSCHE,  Germany's 
biggest  hank,  was  yes- 
terday counting  the 
cost  of  the  Peter  Young  scan- 
dal at  its  UK  fund  manage- 
ment arm  as  it  revealed  mod- 
est profits  despite  a sharp 
rise  in  new  business. 

Profits  after  tax  and 
special  items  inched  up  by 
5 per  cent  to  2.2  billion 


marks  (£820  million)  for 
1996,  even  though  operating 
profits  leapt  by  38  per  cent, 
much  higher  than  expected 
by  analysts  who  put  the  dif- 1 
fereuce  down  to  the  price  of 
compensation  for  Morgan 
Grenfell  investors,  which 
has  so  far  cost  Deutsche 
about  1 billion  marks.  The 
fund  manager  also  faces  a 
£1  million  fine  from  a City 
watchdog. 

Deutsche  Bank  reported  “a 


very,  very  good  operating 
profit,  better  than  expected," 
said  Georg  Kanders,  head  of 
the  financial  analysts  team 
at  WestLB  Research.  "They 
had  to  offset  extraordinary 
costs,  essentially  from  Peter 
Young." 

Mr  Young  was  dismkssed 
by  Morgan  Grenfell  in 
September  after  the  discov- 
ery of  ••irregularities"  in  i 
three  investment  funds 
under  his  control.  He  is  now 


under  Investigation  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  but  no 
charges  have  been  made 
against  him. 

His  policy  of  diverting  in- 
vestors’ cash  into  high-risk 
unquoted  stocks  broke  rules 
laid  down  by  the  City  regula- 
tor Imro  and  prompted  a sus- 
pension in  dealing  in  the 
fUnds,  leaving  90.000  inves- 
tors in  limbo  For  72  hours. 

To  avoid  a crisis  of  confi- 
dence, Deutsche  was  forced 


to  bail  out  investors  by  buy- 
ing up  £180  million  of  stock 
in  the  three  funds.  These  se- 
curities, many  in  Scandina- 
vian' technology  companies, 
are  believed  to  be  worth  a 
fraction  of  the  amount  paid 
by  the  bank.  In  addition. 
Deutsche  is  shelling  out 
£200  million  in  compen- 
sation. 

The  scandal  also  prompted 
a crisis  of  confidence  in  its 
Institutional  investment  div- 


| ision.  Morgan  Grenfell  was 
put  on  a "hold-list"  by  many 
potential  pension  clients, 
losing  it  an  estimated 
£2  billion  in  new  business. 

It  led  to  the  suspension  of 
Morgan  Grenfell's  head  of 
pensions.  Nicola  Horllck, 
who  allegedly  attempted  to 
join  a rival  fluid  manager 
ABN  Amro.  Morgan  Grenfell 
believes  Ms  Horlick  also 
tried  to  poach  staff,  an  accu- 
sation she  denies. 


British  Gas  plans 
‘levy  on  the  poor’ 


Granada  recoups  £560m  by 
casting  off  its  Forte  chains 


Extra  charges  to 
suppliers  will  hit 
customers  too, 
says  Celia  Weston 


GAS  prices  for  the 
poorest  consumers 
may  have  to  rise  if  a 
plan  by  British  Gas's  pipe- 
line and  storage  business  to 
levy  extra  charges  on  inde- 
pendent suppliers  is 
allowed  to  go  ahead. 

The  plan  could  force  inde- 
pendent suppliers  to  in- 
crease bills  to  meet  the 
extra  costs  of  non-emer- 
gency call-out  visits  to  pre- 
payment meter  customers. 

But  any  price  increase, 
particularly  for  poorer  con- 
sumers, would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the 

British  Gas  monopoly  and 

introducing  competition  to 
cut  costs  in  the  domestic 
gas  supply  market. 

Independent  suppliers 
and  consumer  groups 
warned  last  night  that  the 
plan  by  Trans co.  the  de- 
merged supply  arm  of  Brit- 
ish Gas.  could  build  dis- 
crimination against  low- 
income  households  into  the 
system  of  domestic  gas 
supply. 

The  longer  term  effect 
would  be  to  Increase  rather 
than  cut  gas  prices  to  the 
poorest  households. 

Transco  remains  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the 


pre-payment  meters  used  I 
by  800.000  households  and 
for  the  emergency  call-out 
system.  It  is  proposing  to 
charge  independent  gas 
supply  companies  between 
£30  and  £50  for  each  non- 
emergency visit. 

It  already  charges  supply 
companies  about  £30  a year 
for  each  customer  to  ser- 
vice the  Quantum  system  of 
pre-payment  meters.  Addi- 
tional charges  would  make 
pre-payment  meter  custom- 
ers the  least  attractive  sec- 
tion of  the  market. 

Ian  Potter,  a senior  man- 
ager at  leading  independent 
supplier  Calortex.  said  last 
night:  “We  are  concerned 
that  if  extra  charges  are  in- 
troduced, added  to  existing 
administration  charges, 
they  will  push  up  the  cost 
to  low-income  users.  And, 
unless  suppliers  are  pre- 
pared to  operate  at  a loss, 

this  will  force  up  gas  prices 

for  those  people." 

Sue  Slipman.  director  of 
the  statutory  Gas  Consum- 
ers Council,  said:  “The 
Issue  of  the  cost  of  servic- 
ing pre-payment  meter  cus- 
tomers must  be  sorted  out 
if  it  is  not  to  skew  the  en- 
tire market  and  create  a 
system  that  discriminates 
against  poorer  consumers.” 

A spokeswoman  for 
Transco  said  last  night  that 
the  business  had  to  be  cost 
effective.  A two-month  trial 
was  due  to  begin  in  March 
to  explore  which  call  crats 
may  be  charged  for. 


Lisa  Buckingham 


GRANADA  yesterday 
recouped  more -than 
£560  million  of  the 
£3.8  billion  it  spent  buying 
the  Forte  hotels  empire  a year 
ago,  with  the  sale  of  the  Wel- 
come Break  service  stations 
chain  together  with  the  West- 
bury  Hotels. 

But  the  company  said  it 
would  not  be  selling  the 
prized  Grosvenor  House  hotel 
in  London's  Mayfair  which 
has  foiled  to  attract  bidders  at 
the  right  price. 

Granada  now  says  that  the 
best  value  Tor  shareholders 
will  be  achieved  if  it  improves 
the  hotel  before  testing  the 
market  for  buyers  again 
The  company  said  yester- 


day’s disposals  — £476  million 
paid  by  Investcorp,  a Middle 
Bast-based  Investment  group, 
for  Welcome  Break  and  £90 
million  by  property  group 
Chelsfield  Far  the  two  hotels 
in  London  and  New  York  — 
mean  that  sales  Following  the 
Forte  acquisition  have  now 
reached  £1.2  billion,  showing 
a 33  per  cent  premium  to  book 
value  on  the  Fbrte  assets. 

Market  attention  Is  now 
bound  to  swing  to  the  group's 
two-thirds  holding  in  The 
Savoy,  which  Granada  has 
hinted  would  be  one  of  the 
last  off  the  stocks. 

And.  despite  worries  that 
Granada  was  struggling  to 
meet  late  April  deadlines  im- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading,  as  well  as  Its  own 
internal  requirements,  the 


sales  have  underlined  the  i 
confidence  of  chairman  Gerry 
Robinson  and  chief  executive 
Charles  Allen  that  all  the  tar- 
gets would  be  met. 

Although  the  receipts  from 
the  sales  were  in  line  with  ex- 
pectations, shares  in  Granada 
slipped  by  lvip  to  295p. 

Investcorp,  the  buyers  of 
Welcome  Break,  which  Gra- 
nada was  forced  to  sell  by  the 
competition  authorities,  al- 
ready owns  assets  such  as 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Mondi 
and  was  a former  stake  holder 
in  Tiffany  and  Gucci.  The  ser- 
vice stations  will  be  managed 
tor  Investcorp  by  Michael 
Guthrie,  the  former  head  of 
Bright  Reasons. 

The  two  Westbury  hotels 
produced  profits  of  just  over 
£5  million  on  sales  of  nearly 


£23  million.  After  unwinding 
a leasing  deal  on  the  New 
York  Westbury,  the  sale 
should  result  in  Granada 
achieving  a £9.5  million  sur- 
plus to  book  value. 

• Marriott  International,  the 
Washington  hotel  group,  yes- 
terday won  the  bidding  war 
for  Renaissance  in  a deal 
worth  about  $1  billion 
(£625  million),  after  Double- 
tree  declined  to  go  beyond  its 
$890  million  offer,  writes 
Mark  Tran. 

Marriott  win  more  than 
double  its  presence  outside 
the  US  by  buying  the  Hong 
Kong-based  company. 

The  combined  group  will 
have  more  than  1,300  hotels 
worldwide,  opening  40  new 
markets  to  Marriott,  includ- 
ing Russia,  China  and  Japan. 


Building  societies  panic  as  protective  law  fails  to  appear 


Teresa  Hunter 


THE  price  of  a mortgage 
could  rise  if  the  future  of 


I could  rise  if  the  Future  of 
building  societies  is  Jeopar- 
dised by  the  Government’s 
refusal  to  push  a new  bill 
through  Parliament  before 
the  next  election. 

Leading  building  society 
figures  yesterday  warned  that 
time  has  run  out  for  a change 
in  the  law  which  would  pre- 
vent more  societies  rushing 
to  become  banks,  removing 
Yital  competition  from  the 


mortgage  and  savings 
markets. 

Some  industry  insiders  be- 
lieve election  fears  are  forc- 
ing the  Government  to  shy 
away  from  any  potentially  un- 
popular legislation.  The  new 
bill  could  block  further  free 
share  bonanzas  which  have 
proved  so  popular  with  the 
public. 

But  Labour’s  shadow  eco- 
nomic secretary,  Mike 
i O'Brien,  yesterday  accused 
I the  Government  of  breaking 
yet  another  promise  by  aban- 
doning building  societies. 


Several  building  societies, 
including  the  Halifax.  Wool- 
wich, Alliance  & Leicester 
and  Northern  Rock  are  be- 
coming banks  because  they 
claim  that  existing  building 
society  legislation  is  too 
restrictive. 

But  while  the  new  bill 
would  allow  remaining  societ- 
ies to  undertake  a wider 
range  of  commercial  activi- 
ties. it  would  also  prevent 
newly  converted  building 
societies  from  launching  hos- 
tile bids  against  their  mutual 
cousins.  This  could  curtail 


future  free  giveaways  which 
this  year  amounted  to  about 
£20  billion.  I 

The  largest  society  commit- i 
ted  to  mutuality,  the  Nation- 
wide, yesterday  warned  the 
Government  that  it  was  "in 
danger  of  missing  an  opportu- 
nity" to  prevent  societies  dis- 1 
appearing  completely.  ] 

The  Treasury  admitted  that 
time  was  now  running  out  for  ] 
the  bill  to  become  law  before  i 
the  election  but  said  that  eco- , 
nomic  secretary,  Angela 
Knight  remained  committed 
to  its  success. 
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City  misses 
AIM  rules 
by  a mile, 
says  inquiry 


Tony  May 


LITTLE  more  than  half 
of  the  . 51  City  firms 
acting  for  companies 
on  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Market  ■ have 
received  a clean  bill  of  health 
after  a seven-month  Stock  Ex- 
change investigation  into 
their  performance. 

In  a blow  to  the  new  mar- 
ket's reputation,  five  firms 
were  found  to  be  liable  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  and  of  these, 
at  least  one  may  be  publicly 
censured.  Critics  say  more 
should  face  public  exposure. 

AIM’s  rules  say  the  firms, 
known  as  nominated  advi- 
sers, are  held  responsible  if 
their  companies  contravene 
the  market's  regulations. 

Richard  Kilsby,  AIM’s  di- 
rector of  market  services, 
said  that  only  51  of  the  60 
firms  approved  by  the  ex- 
change had  brought  compa- 
nies to  AIM  since  its  launch 
in  June  1995.  Of  these,  20  per 
cent  had  been  guilty  of  minor 
or  purely  technical  breaches 
of  its  guidelines,  while  a fur- 
ther 20  per  cent  had  commit- 
ted more  serious  lapses  and 
had  been  told  to  improve 
their  business  practices  in 
certain  areas. 

In  a further  five  cases,  said 
Mr  Kilsby.  the  exchange 
found  “practice  was  suffi- 
ciently unsatisfactory  to  war- 
rant disciplinary  action."  He 
declined  to  name  the  firms  — 
one  of  which  Is  no  longer 
active  — but  said  further  in- 
vestigations and  disciplinary 
procedures  were  being  pur- 
.sued  with  the  remaining  four. 

But  only  one  of  these  cases 
might  result  in  public  cen- 
sure, and  it  could  be  as  much 
as  six  months  before  the  mat- 
ter is  resolved. 

Mr  Kilsby  said  one  area  of 
particular  concern  was  the 
level  of  disclosure  relating  to 
shadow  directors  and  “pro- 
motors"  of  companies  coming 
to  the  market 
He  said  the  exchange's  cri- 
teria for  qualifying  as  a nomi- 
nated adviser  were  high,  and 
that  only  half  of  those  apply- 
ing were  successful.  A firm 
had  to  have  four  suitably  ex- 
perienced people  at  all  times 
and  a three-year  trading  re- 
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cord,  so  only  those  with  a 
reputation  to  lose  were  oper- 
ating in  the  market. 

The  review  Found  that 
nearly  all  of  the  firms  had  ap- 
plied appropriate  levels  of 
due  diligence  before  floating 
companies.  Mr  Kilsby  was 
reassured  by  the  number  of 
companies  wanting  to  float 
that  had  been  turned  down  by 
the  firms. 

Andrew  Griffiths,  editor  of 
the  AIM  Newsletter,  believed 
that  although  the  report 
would  not  damage  the  mar- 
ket, investors  would  be  wor- 
ried by  it  He  said:  "It  is  very- 
surprising  that  only  half  of 
these  advisers  are  doing  their 
job  properly." 

He  was  also  concerned 
about  action  being  taken  by 
the  exchange.  “It  is  a pity  that 
the  rules  are  not  being  ap- 
plied as  they  were  intended. 

“It  was  my  understanding 
that  if  the  rules  were  broken 
by  a nominated  adviser,  there 
would  be  a public  censure. 
Otherwise,  shareholders 
don't  know  where  they 
stand." 

One  senior  dealer  on  the 
AIM  market  said  that  private 
censure  was  likely  to  be 
effective,  and  noted  that  the 
exchange  was  monitoring  the 
market  on  a continuing  basis. 
Another  said  that  the  ex- 
change was  reluctant  to  act  in 
public  in  case  it  was  drawn 
into  expensive  litigation. 


Research  by  AIM  Newsletter 
this  month  ranked  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  top  five  nomi- 
nated advisers  as  follows:  UBS: 
Singer  & Friedlander : Rowan 
Dartington ; Greig  Middleton; 
Granville  & Co. 
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De  Lorean  litigation 
returns  to  London 


THE  12-year  legal  battle  over  the  collapse  of  the  De  Lorean  car 
company  was  set  to  return  to  the  UK  courts  last  night  after 
accountants  Arthur  Andersen  issued  two  writs  against  the 
Government  They  follow  the  Government's  defeat  last  week 
when  a US  federal  court  threw  out  claims  against  the  firm  over 
its  role  In  auditing  the  Belfast-based  sports  car  company. 
Andersen  wants  to  resume  hearings  in  the  British  high  court  in 
an  effort  to  conclude  the  case.  The  UK  action  was  stayed  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  case  would  be  heard  in  the  US. 

Hie  firm  Is  also  seeking  a court  declaration  that  it  would  be 
uqjust  for  the  Government  to  issue  fresh  proceedings  in  the  US 
state  courts.  De  Lorean  collapsed  15  years  ago  with  the  loss  or 
2,000 Jobs  after  receiving  government  funding  of  £70  million.  In 
1985,  the  Northern  Ireland  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment sued  Andersen  for  failing  to  detect  fraud.  — Chris  Barrie 


Builders  bid  for  windfall  cash 


IN  A fresh  sign  of  the  roirorate  sector  axxsp  ting  Labour’s  contro- 
versial plan  to  fund  training  through  a windfall  tax  on  the 
privatised  utilities,  the  construction  industry  yesterday  made  the 
first  bid  for  some  of  the  proceeds.  Industry  leaders  want  £120  mil- 
lion from  the  next  government  to  fond  10,000  training  places  for 
unemployed  young  adults.  — Charlotte  Demy 


Atlantic  fares  warning 


THE  proposed  alliance  between  British  Airways  and  American 
Airlines  conkl  cost  travellers  up  to  £625  million  In  higher  fores, 
according  to  a Washington  consumer  group.  The  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  wants  the  two  airlines  to  give  up  about  one 
quarter  of  their  takeoff  and  landing  skits  at  Heathrow  to  permit 
at  least  one  new  airline  entrant  on  each  US-UK  route  currently 
served  by  either  BA  or  American.  — Bloomberg 


More  Germans  jobs  to  go 


TROUBLED  engineering  group  Deutsche  Babcock  yesterday 
deepened  the  Jobs  crisis  in  Germany  by  warning  that  it  may  cut 
up  to  10,000 jobs,  one-third  of  its  workforce. — Reuter 
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but  rolling  oh 


Wchanl  Jago  In  Antwwp 


TIM  HENMAN,  his 
confidence  at  a low 

ebb  recently,  battled 
to  an  important  first- 
round  victory  here  yesterday 
against  the  Olympic  silver 
medallist  SergI  Bruguera, 
winning  6-3,  4-6,  6-4.  While  it 
earned  him  an  excellent 
chance  of  further  progress  in 
the  European  Community 
Championships  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unregarded 
Swede  Mikael  TULstrom,  its 
significance  lay  as  much  in 
the  shredding  his  morale 
would  have  taken  had  he  lost 
The  British  national  cham- 
pion had  looked  increasingly 
brittle  in  a patchy  perfor- 
mance made  the  more  curious 
by  the  sight  of  Henman  In  bi- 
cycle shorts  for  the  first  tim» 
in  a tournament  This  was 
apparently  less  a fashion 
statement  than  a precaution: 
after  his  recent  groin  strain. 

Another  injury  victim,  Bo- 
ris Becker,  could  not  even 
take  the  court  and  withdrew 
with  the  wrist  injury  which 
had  caused  him  to  concede 
his  quarter-final  in  Dubai  last 
week.  The  German  world 
No.  11  said  the  t»nri(nin« 
been  started  by  a pinched 
nerve  in  his  neck  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  long-term  effects 
of  the  tendon  he  snapped  last 


year  at  Wimbledon.  Becker 
admitted  there  was  a danger 
of  the  injury  becoming 
chronic  but  he  still  hoped  to 
play  In  Milan  next  week. 

Henman  had  shrngged 
aside  his  own  problems  to 
begin  brightly.  In  a fine  sixth 
game  he  broke  serve  with  the 
help  of  a delightful  drop-and- 
lob  combination  that  under- 
mined Bruguera’s  potentially 
dangerous  groundstrokes, 
following  up  with  a bold  fore- 
hand drive  from  the  back- 
hand comer  and  then  produc- 
ing a deep  forehand  approach 
to  pressure  the  Spaniard  into 
a backhand  error.  - 
The  British  No.  1 consoli- 
dated by  holding  to  love  with 
two  aces  tor  5-2  and  served 
out  for  the  set  with  three  good 
first  deliveries  and  a brilliant 
early-ball  forehand  approach 
| on  the  penultimate  point 
Then  he  faltered,  twice 
achieving  breaks  in  the : 
second  set. and.  twice  losing 
them.  His  first-service  ratio 
fed  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
and  there  were  hints  of  an- 
other opponent  wriggling  off 
the  hook  just  as  Martin  Sin- 
ner had  in  Dubai  last  week. - 
“My  confidence  wasn't 
rock-bottom  but  it  was  low" 
said  Rmman  later.  "After  los- 
ing to  Chang  in  Australia  I 
didn't  play  for  a while.  Then 
there  was  the  groin  strain, 
and  these  things  add  up-  Then 


I got  that. match  in  Dubai, 
when  I had  a lot  of  opportuni- 
ties and  didn't  win.” 

. . TTqri  anwiafMng  ctraflov  hap. 

pened  here  it  could  have  been 
calamitous.  “I-  thought  he 
really  applied  Mwoif  yfrgr 
twice  being  a break  up,"  said 
his  coach  David  -Felgate.  ‘He 
could  have  gone  nuts." 

An  important  chance  to 
break  came  and  wait  in  the 
final  Set’s  fifth  game  when 
Henman  worked  a good  open- 
ing with  enterprising  ground- 
strokes  but  stlrari  a harlchand 
approach  from  a -Short  posi- 
tifm  infiirl)iHngiy]i)fig 

Four  games  later,  however, 
he  again'  got  Bruguera  to 
breakpoint  and  the  former 
i French  Open  champion 
risked  a rare  foray  to  the  net 
Hwiiiiaii  punished  hhn  with  a 
rapier  forehand  pass,  served 
out  for  the  match  to  15  and 
finished  with  an  ace.  It  was  a 
.flourish  accompanied  more 
by  relief  than  triumph. 

• - Later  Michael  Stich,  the 
title-holder  here  and  the  1991 
Wimbledon  champion,  was 
beaten  7-6,  6-4  by  his  compa- 
triot -Marc-Kevin  Goellner, 
complaining  bitterly  about 
line  decisions. 

• The  British  No.  2 Greg  Ru- 
sedski has  withdrawn  from 
this  week's  ATP.  Tour  event 
in  Memphis  after  being  put 
OH  to  tmtt-tnftji minatory  morit- 
cation  for  his  injured  wrist 


On  the  back  foot . . . Henman  stumbled  after  yesterday’s  bright  opening,  twice  letting  Bruguera  come  back  from  a break  down 
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Mosley  hails  safety  advance  as  F 1 fits  a black  box  sendthlif°magBe1SSngeal  wi" 


Alan  Henry 


Accident  data 

recorders,  along  the 
tines  of  the  “black 
boxes”  used  in  aircraft,  win 
be  fitted  to  all  Formula  One 
cars  from  the  first  race  of  the 
new  world  championship  sea- 
son in  Melbourne  on  March  9. 
The  devices  , win  store  infor- 
mation about  what  happens 
to  a racing  car  during  and  im- 
mediately before  an  accident 
In  a week  when  the  sport 
has  been  overshadowed  by 
Frank  Williams'  trial  for 
manslaughter  over  the  death 
of  Ayrton  Senna,  which  opens 
tomorrow,  the  American-de- 
signed devices  are  seen  as 
opening  the  way  to  giving  car 
makers  and  the  sport's  gov- 
erning body  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  what  really  happens  in 
accidents.  "The  implications 
for  safety  are  very  encourag- 


ing” said  Max  Mosley,  the 
Fla  president 

However,  it  is  for  from  cer- 
tain that  such  a recorder 
would  have  been  able  to  shed 
any  more  light  cm  why  Sen- 
na’ s Williams-Renanlt 

crashed  at  190mph  during  foe 
1994  San  Marino  GP  at  Imola. 

“There  would  certainly 
have  been  some  additional 
data  gathered,"  said  Harvey 
Postlefhwaite,  technical  di- 
rector of  the  Tyrrell  FI  team, 
"but  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  you  would  be  able  to 
tpTl  what  ranged  the  accident 
Gathering  the  data  is  one 
thing,  interpreting  it  can  he 
something  of  a minefield. ' 

"It  is  a laudable  first  step 
I towards  gathering  accident 
data.  But,  as  with  any  first 
step,  there  are  obviously  go- 
ing to  be  some  teething 
troubles.’'  .• . 

The  devices,  about  the  size 
of- a thick  paperback,  will  be 


Racing 


Easterby  jumps 
on  Flat  jockeys 


Graham  Rock 

Mick  easterby,  a 
Yorkshire  trainer 
whose  bark  is 
matched  by  his  bite,  de- 
scribed Flat  jockeys  as  "a  dis- 
grace in  their  attitude"  after 
his  Aljadeer  had  won  the 
Queens  Royal  Lancers' 
Handicap  Chase  at  Market 
Rasen  yesterday. 

"They  should  take  their  li- 
censes away  when  they  get 
windy,”  suggested  Easterby, 
on  the  eve  of  a Jockey  dub 
Disciplinary  Committee  in- 
quiry to  determine  how  a 
meeting  on  the  Flat  at  Hay- 
dock  last  October  came  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  stewards 
after  some  jockeys  had  de- 
cided conditions  were  too 
dangerous  to  continue  riding. 

Easterby's  winner  was  part- 
nered by  Norman  William- 
son, and  the  trainer  made  it 
equally  plain  that  he  bad 
every  admiration  for  the  men 
who  rode  over  fences.  "Nor- 
man has  given  him  a lovely 
ride.  That’s  the  difference  be- 
tween Flat  and  jump  Jockeys. 
Jump  Jockeys-  are 
gentlemen.” 

That  description  might 
bring  a glimmer  of  a smile  to 
those  fearless  individuals 
who  risk  Life  and  limb  hur- 
tling over  fences  every,  work- 
jngday;  but  the  sentiment 
that  jump  jockeys  lake  part 
for  relatively  modest  money, 
while  many  on  the  Flat 

receive  a disproportionately 

high  reward,  is  not  a senti- 
ment confined  to  Easterby. 
Newbury  on  September  18 


will  be  a lucrative  day  In  the 
forthcoming  Flat  season, 
sponsored  by  Dubai  Duty 
Free  and  George  Ward,  with 
£205.000  added  prize  money 
on  offer.  Three  new  Listed 
races  have  been  created,  in- 
cluding the  Doubleprint  Arc 
Trial,  over  11  fdrlongs,  which 
should  prove  popular  to 
English-trained  aspirants  for 
the  championship  race  at 
Longcbamp,  which  is  run  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  October. 

The  Cumberland  Lodge 
Stakes  at  Ascot  the  following 
week  is  often  too  close  to  the 
Arc  to  be  ideal,  and  the  alter- 
native trial  races  are  run 
abroad. 

The  Dubai  Duty  Free  Cup, 
over  seven  furlongs,  which 
foils  between  the  Hungerford 
Stakes  in  August  and  the 
Challenge  Stakes  in  October, 
is  a useful  addition  to  the  do- 
mestic Calendar. 

Five-furlong  sprinters  will 
have  an  additional  opportu- 
nity in  the : Dubai  Airport 
World  Trophy;-  and:  the  new 
programme  win  contain  two 
£20,000  Jbandfeapfeand  atwo- 
year-old  maiden.-  .■ 

“The  goal -is  to  secure 
Group  status  'for  the  Listed 
races  In  the  future."  said  the 
chairman  of  . Newbury,  Lord 
Carnarvon.  “We  believe  : we 
will  consistently  attract 
horses  with  the  appropriate 
ability,  which  can  only  accel- 
erate our  plans.”  .. 

• Today's  meeting  at  Hex- 
ham has  been  abandoned  be- 
cause the  course  is  water- 
logged. Yesterday's  card  at 
Carifeite  was  also  called  off 
due  to  waterlogging. 


McCoy  to  make  a winning  return 


KenOffvT  . 

TONY  McCOY,  who. has 
been  sidelined  with 
shoulder  injuries  tor  four 
weeks,  can  make  a winning 
return  at  Folkestone  today. 

The  champion  Jockey 
should  be  on  the  marie  with 
Theme  Arena  (2.10)  In  the 
opening  David  Benge  Nov- 
ice Handicap  Hurdle; 

Martin  Pipe’s  toon-year-. 


old;  who  started  with  an 
easy  win  at  Taunton  in  No- 
vember, followed  up  with  a 
good  second  to  Name  Of 
Our  Father  at  Warwick 
where  die  had  4.9  rivals 
struggling  behind  and.  is 
napped  to  regain  winning 
ways. 

Jamie  Osborne's  trip  to 
the  Kent  track  for  just  Jane 
ride,  on  Script  <3.40)  ih  the 
I selling  hurdle,  should 
prove  worthwhile. 


mounted  beneath  the  fuel 
tanks  of  the  grand-prix  cars, 
just  behind  the  driver’s  seat. 
They  will  receive  data  from 
external  sensors  monitoring 
the  speed  at  which  the  wheels 
are  rotating,  how  the  driver  is 
operating  the  throttle  and  the 
angle  at  which  he  is  holding 
the  steering  wheel  at  the  mo- 
ment a car  goes  out  of  control. 

Within  the  unit  are  sensors, 
accelerometers  and  gyros 
which  trank  the  car’s  motion 
during  the  accident  and  ran 
indicate  the  force  at  which  a 
car  hits  a barrier  up  to  250-g. 

The  unit  operates  in  two 
logging  modes.  When  foe  car 
is  functioning  normally  it 
"overwrites”  previous  data 
With  new  Inunmlng  data  but,  if 
it  determines  that  an  accident 
is  occurring,  by  registering 
forces  too  for  above  baseline 
values  programmed  into  foe 
system,  it  activates  extra  sen- 
sms  and  retains  all  new  data.  | 


The  Accident  Data  Recorder  Is  a 32  bit  computer  which  works  in  twe 
.modes,  in  the  normal  mode  it  records  a range  of  data  continuously 
jSv  _ dtocanJrtgoM  info  as  raw  oomas  hr.  Once  it  senses  that  ar 
accident  is  occurring,  it  switches  to  the  accident  mode 
ft?  V': " bringing  more  sensor: 

on  fere  and  savinj 
all  this  date 

. a-.  permanently 


wttfi  Ss  own 

protected  power 
suppfythe  ADR  can 
record  1 .000  samples  of 
data  per  second.  It  is  the  size 
of  a large  paperback. 


Positioned  ■; 
just  under  ' ■; 
the  fuel  tank, 
inside  the  driver's 
survival  shefl. 


Normal  mode: 
wheeispeed, 
throttle,  steering 
angle.  Thereto 
also  a tap  counter. 


Accident  mode: 
Acceleration  monitors  and 
gyroscopes  (which  detect 
movement)  are  activated 
should  G-forces  suddenly 
increase  indicating  that  a 
crash  is  about  to  happen. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Richard  branson  is 
today  expected  to  buy  a 
20  per  cent  share  of  London 
Broncos.  It  is  hoped  that 
foe  Virgin  Group’s  invest- 
ment will  help  raise  foe 
profile  of  a club  trans- 
formed from  foe  old  Lon- 
don Crusaders  by  Barry 
Maranta,  who  founded 
Brisbane  Broncos. 

London  are  playing  again 
at  The  Stoop,  home  of  Har- 
lequins rugby  union  club, 
after  a spell  at  Chariton 
Athletic's  ground  and  on 
Saturday  can  be  seen  on 
BBCl  when  they  face  Brad- 
ford in  the  fifth  round  of 
the  Challenge  Cup. 

Reports  that  Branson  was 
investing  only  £300,000 
were  vigorously  disputed 
by  Maranta.  “That  fig- 
ure's been  plucked  from 


someone’s  bum,”  he  said. 

Iestyn  Harris,  tbe  20- 
year-old  Wales  and  Great 
Britain  back  who  wants  a 
transfer  to  St  Helens,  is  due 
to  play  for  Warrington's  Al- 
liance side  against  Leeds 
tomorrow  and  that  appear- 
ance could  be  followed  by  a 
return  to  the  first  team 
against  Sheffield  Eagles  in 
foe  Challenge  Cup  at  Wil- 
derspool  on  Sunday. 

Harris  has  been  involved 
in  a messy  dispute  since 
being  placed  on  the  trans- 
fer list  for  a prohibitive 
£1.35  million  and  told  he 
could  no  longer  train  at  the 
club,  for  whom  he  has  not 
played  since  July. 

Bobbie  Goulding’s  appeal 
against  his  eight-match  sus- 
pension will  be  heard 
tomorrow.  The  St  Helens 
scrum-half  and  captain  was 
sent  off  in  a cup  match 
against  Wigan. 


Folkestone  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


||  Wolverhampton  (A.W.) 


4.10MMMW 


2.1 0 MMDKHIIKHKIUNIKtf  KHUlD  «f  110p*C1^7« 

101  CP8P-1PMIOTura(1M)m8tt£a«tS-0-O HdH* 

ios  as  noaa*MB» r mw fi a tiauoi 5-ii-w -cuimip. 

100  « THB« Mtata(BS)(D)(W3MP!fle 4-1 V8  ABaCoy 

104  DM6H)  ■MCMipa>P'Nl**a1He-ll-a  XAkpara(7) 

im  . oeoo-«wwoB»aMXTwscas4)SL  more  a-1  i-a  

100  BMS4J1  04MOLt«(8)(7te«)(B)NLaBj*rt  5-11-4 : MrLMar(T) 

107  H008P-8  HXRB  BAC4C  (IS)  GEnrigld  5-11-1  RJeteaaa 

IM  305  HAMM MKT (*<1 C Poftton 4-10-6  QTorrra** 

100  QP5  RDTRACS  (11)  W Brfeboume  S-UWi  _ H Miaul  TO 

110  40P»- PATMM1BACH  (1084)  P ratten*  7- 10-4 SM 

111  4-UPRS1  KBtTAVHJS  W*7  (B){OJ  6 LUoote  6-10-0 ■ ■aateelar(7) 

11*  005  WT— I C«7|«aoMra-W-> limn* 

TOT  H—  1*ta  Than*  Arana  B,  Bny  Me  7,  He*  M 8 

— m M Thao.  Arana.  9-3  Doddnda  Coaler,  t-i  Rrar  to*,  6-1  Twww  Way.  Otar/  Gate.  io-i 
Warning  Raft  12-1  Tatftmfn.  11  wot 

TOM  sun  - DM  MM  nemineft  M «l  MM  la*,  one  pace.  2nd  9 21.  S baMM  tame  el 
Our  Fester.  WMWMQ  TKF  Jrec  9b)  an.  Mn  S»  {ten**  2a  cov  aft  Gfrfm). 

DOCS1AMD*  COUmo  Tailed  odwtml  Mm  (kh  c<  Bto  OanydMt  [OMttntiani  2o  K no.  fed.  Qfy- 
now  BACK!  PranMet,  ridden  hot,  weteanedtte  oft  Jrod  6.  33  behind  Laneea  Lan  (Formwfl  an  21 
HOydsl)cpl>dLaOFniL 

mn— WkMMr  2 oft  M HAMIhw  VBb  re  (Plrewton  an  Been  hop  to.  GdPnt) 
DAWIT M&ta  Chnad  leedera. OMteeed  8*.  pflad  epMoi*2  out  oeMeo  now  Ex***  (HuMnsdon 
2ra  « uoy*  no»  bd.  awta). 

2^10  u— n i— —Bn  «t  none  tag a> 

SOI  OMTSPBWB  BOOCjJWGBWdtaBS-IV'O ROmn 

BOB  22P320MHB»W*ADtS4)tW)MPlpe7-1V12  APIkCay 

BOB  1B0BOU  J Jenkktx 7-1VB  - MMd 

SO*  20TO  aoBK— UAPIIIC  WOedent-IX 

BOB  0-0  DOOBU -nKMWLBCZBBlD GenUbB-11-«  JSTarttP) 

Soe  P-0  fB—WOmow (M) R Cade 6-11-4 ^BBnrie 

SOT  T»4B  BUBO —BO») PO*ndoHB6-ii-a  sow— w« 

SOB  COOOP  BABA  BAM  (IfoPEedeeS-U-g OBeB-W 

BOO  dPMUHO  BCUOBIWUrBCSI)  PRteOareA-11-g  — J trm 

*10  POO  «TI»*mO«IWHBIBH01MPkm5-3Va  .OOboWbCU 

*11  ODaunBB(is)COners-ivo imm 

***  waM^HSCOPFTM BAY (1«)0 Brandi OMB-n-O JHeand) 

BIB  4-P  1MCOUW  LAB  (B0)  WTumr  8-11-0  « W I 1 

*14  040B  WW  IT  MM  COB)  N LmpBfd  B-10-11  WrLMarP) 

*1*  UOEB  BBAMOUB(nKCoarl(Uhen-8n>M4'V-9 B Fp.Tim 

*10  . AP— q—(P>CH»iW OTomj 

TOTT—UTtalWra  —Mwtaelta^BtairMiS 

0W.ni  1-4  Here  Saraeg  7-7  Hedraen  Bridge,  s-i  auto  Mnae.  o-i  Tearaae.  s-1  Scdyton  Bey.  HM 
PVertRaP.U-nree'K'SAM.  IB  wot 

0— — — Ota  Led  ttraeew.eoen  needed.  <edianedO»l.Bdoi  13.  ifl  bewnaT«el 
M dingfldd  am  9 hep  M.  »M. 

HAM  B—U 0 N«Wfta  raer.  Tbi  of  11.  M HMed  Sunater  BMtom  3m  a U0)Ot  hep  ML  aw=»J. 
WOMMiflUMLad  ifditM  fdtavied.  tefUM,SaddASMitntfTlwtedr  CtfaSa  (MB  flerart  2* 
1HBMiW<FM.Q4. 

BOOBTIOM  BAVfc  Ud  701  MB  2 wo.  Moa  uradMed.  el  H.  SB  bedM  OoetaBB  CBne  (Fbntmi  an  ■ 
rn)yq««dlbcpM.QO^PV . 


Results 


MARKET  RAS8N 

BOO  (Bm  if  llOyda  MM  <• 

I ! Blll.n  Ini 1 I WTiki 

Hand  16-6  taVk  9,  ltarpbo»  (1V-1).  13 
ran.  Sh  hd,  16.  ID  Nletuiwni  Toec  mi  JO; 
Ci aa  ci bo.  ctoa  Oum  f:  maia  tmo; 

cesjacsYiciT^fl. 

tao  (Sn  4 1 cem  1,  PUABW.  N wu- 
nmmKXt  fT-lft  B.  me.  Air  rB-TH  *.  il.«B 

•Ay  SM  (4-1 ).  2-1  rw  Catty  Hang.  9 ran. 
IT,  tat  (U  W Eaatwtvi  Total  C7S0;  C1J30, 
C2.00.  £1.80.  Dual  P.  ClftBO.  Trio:  C1SJD. 
C8F:E48J0.TrtoB*e  C178.11. 

M0  (Sm  « 1 lOV*  U "OH  VM- 

TAOS,  W WonMnston  ^1};  B,  Tfc»  It  fa 
(4-1X  3.  Our  KHa(12-lt  S-efsv  Sorahrar- 
WflSpeciaL  Bran.  7,  aft  (M  Chapman)  Tear 
Hitt  £2X0,  52.10.  Dual  P.  CS-TO.  CSF: 
C1B.72. 

uo  (Me  11  HOyda  1.  CHAD- 
WKfCS  OlWQre^DwttBjroap-1  lav);*, 
MUd  l«*  18-1  k ft  (94J.B 

rwv  B.  7.  (W  Ttnnlno)  Tote;  GMB;  C1XD. 
tl.Bft-  £220.  dial  R.  525.20.  Trio;  £44 2a 
Ca=:tlft58.  

4«0(*MSM1Oyda  Hdta)r1l  BOSTON 

HAM,  P CaiSenji  pB-l);  ft  W—nnrir 
{60-1)1  ft  OMera  (IMk  ft  BaW  SOW 
m-ii.  ii-<  (a«Uayti-Mayb.U  ran.  1.27.4. 
hi  WoodtaMBB)  Tow  caafift  EM30,  £82.40, 
QjO.  Oral  F:  £1^7721  Tries  Not  w-  CSF: 
(BMX7.Trica»  55.17621. 
ftserawif  CM  ftMM—  iuuivist, 
R Domnody  CIT-io  Javj;  s,  MMo— 
[9-1);  ft  WIioUHi  Ufa -(M).  0 ran.  23,  28. 
(Mis  M RevotaylTofaK  £220; £1.10.  C120. 
cut.  Dual  ft  bam.  TWa  £72a  CSF: 
£1128.  NR:  DwBfftMlnlFara. 

BLOO  Ilia  Of  IlOyda*  1.  AIITOH 


LOSS,  B araton  (9-t  lav):  ft  OoMa  (5-1); 
ft  Und*  (8-1).  18  ran.  Nk.  11.  (P  Beeu- 
raonQToiK  £220;  £1  *a  C22a  EZAa  Dual  R 
£fl.40.  Trio:  £13.88.  CSF:  C8.78.  NR: 
8quadd^. 

JACXFOT1  Not  won.  naT33  eantw  over. 
MACtaontgaa.  otuonmcziia 

UNOP1ELD  

*; 

leMc  B-1  tav  A MUM  Rower.. 11 

ran.  tit  2X.  (P  Baser)  Taee:  CSW,  0.00, 
02a  £&8ft  Deal  R £292ft  Trio:  Not  won. 
C8RE4228. 

ftSDtdn  ant  i,  auwcah,  R 


3.1  O OAY  MCOnCKALLBiQB  TROPHY  MMNCAPCHABB^b  £^613 

801  3Z2MS  H£&BSAN(1S){P)K VI nceil 0-12-0 ABaguke* 

SOB  //P3B-P  WTOP. WBIIUB1  CM) ton 5 EdoanB  1T-P-0  BTMh 

BOB  433UMF«MnaC(B)(D)RHodeae10-1V0  — T Docent*  (7) 

804  54318-3  aOCKIAMD  LftDfB)  D GrtSStO  6-VV-! BPntn 

sob  wwiu  me— >onu.(ii)  ran  came  to-iw DRetiie 

800  4BMWP  BBtnc 011(0) (fttaiL Jewell 0-10-10 DUefcy* 

807  ttlW-  DRAIIfTnSDANCM(SOS)TMcGorarn  10-10-5 OhfteMf 

TOP  WWIUPB  rend rOftHlhdl^neui  7 

BMtaN  M Red  Been.  7-2  Redd  Runner. « CWort  Quit,  5-1  8u*Und  lad.  Ferart*.  8-1  Ruffle  Sea. 
12-1  DraeneDnar.  7 win 

FOSB  aim  - oxford  QUU:  Heedny  flft  eeeienWg  ehen  unseeJed  rider  3 out  beNnd  Dhendhe 

ptuvtngoan  2m  4 iiOyex  hcptAgd)- 

8STAIL  M— 1«  i«I  am  eft  eoon  »e*efwt  Mk  oD  ehen  pwted  tp  betae  las,  beMnd  QXFQH) 
□LnU.  (FoAeanne  2m  S hep  di  Gd-Efl). 

BUOOANO  LADi  Heedny  tee  out  ran  on  one  pace.  9rd  d B.  1*  behind  CooBeeo  Hera  iRunpian  2n  nov 
Ch.  GOOD. 

rare  BBC;  PramnMi  voafcened  4 euL  4tb  d U,  2?i  betaod  Then  The  Ida.  RUSTIC  GENT  {*&  00  ue 
(Horetaie  2m  nep  ch.  QO90- 

BSD  BBAM  AMeyc  betitno.  im  ol  5.  S9  behind  Shraed  Jotai  (FtWweil  Zm  ft  nq>  di.  GWml 
DRSMnBDAMCBIhNe*ernBanBaienen0e.7mallA3NIMNneMrOoliBialytSnthiraan5l1iO|Kbdv 

I 3^10  BTAMFOnOBBUMB  HAMBMCAPIIIIRBUI  Bn  II  110yd*  C1240 

I *01  2nZ2f-  VAJjAJfTMfi{744) If ftpe 9-13-0 i GSi«de(7)* 

403  anOV-6  mt TUWH.YW (451(0 (D)  IJcr*!  12-1 V-6  — JBnBJJenn 

40J  04-5BOF  BAWOI  JUuraff(0)P  Rteeera  6-11-2 JHtaBraher 

| 404  SV-6M3  DBttSBAY {B) (O)  J Briegw 9-10-12 AMepdro* 

*05  E30M1  *C«PT(li|JJenUna9-W-12 JQsbrae 

400  5*-1ff0  KEUBB  IRK  (14)  DBucMIl  6-10-10 D<l  OnebeB 

407  Sftt-SDO  AUMOCKCOUMNADB(B)UUsher10-IM WIBeMnd 

404  OKIMI  DBPIFOROSH1S (Pin Curt* MM D Monte 

409  OUlStO  AL  HAAL (18) J iKeph 8-15M ..  DSkyme 

410  4DD-00  CXLT1C  ULLBY  CU  J PttiC#>-+teyB»  ■ Brawn  te 

411  ;J2l0E-0  ANHASfl.'S  BABY  (BO)  |»D  Wnde  8-18-2 W Hasten 

412  33A-RB  FRBCtaus BDWN (8) P Butter 8-10-1 .TJMerpfcy 

418  400ttflHI  CSK BJUt (245) (D)UraK George  ^KHI JHKneepi* 

414  66mihO  0UVamTlie}F0ny»-1D-C 2 Ban kr<3) 

418  W8FCMP  PABBUR (8B)  J Banm*  12-TO-ll AUcM<7) 

TOR  FOMI  TIFBi  Dettefaey  B,  Soripl  7,  Valnthe  S 

8bBIb»  1 »-«  Serid  M Denebey,  6-1  Preoou*  Wonder.  VaUamhe.  8-i  Depeonl  BeUe.  10-1  Til  Tech  Flya. 
CeOcLIley.  Kiaun 

ran  OBOE-Scsm  Led  nnun.  beat  Slotoy  3p«obI  3 (UnoBria&v  lKlydseen  hep  hrt.SH|. 
DBBSBAY:  Headeoy  3rd.  toil  pHca  Bn.  ran  on  one  pace  tron  Bra  eu.  3ifl  ol  15.  tti  eeNno  hertevns 
Way  IPimpBn  Sn  11  eel  hep  w,  Od). 

FBBQOUS  BNNBBat:  Never  neer  ID  elMtonye.  Bh  M 15. 24  behind  Karoevna  Why  (Plwn(«on  2m  B veil 
hcpttt.Oft 

VAUANTUh  Otipacad  B».  naedway  2 oft  ran  n m pra.  2nd  ol  1 1 . B behind  Ready  To  Ora*  (Fontweli 
aHanovdienAM). 

DBFywag8BUai'Yi»aratfW)3oftahrtftaiBBWndKetray»u»ytay|P1iuTiptwi2n»il»el1licphft 

GDI. 

TAT  TECH  FLYMk  c taxed  Mmer  to  Bn.  ran  *«al*ned.  8#  ol  7.  dsance  DWvnd  Friendly  Home 
ptenonrwwanOhrphtn.se). 

4.1 0 naWRKWeraemNTiwCHAie!^^,^  5t  Cl  ,«7 

SOI  ABiouwi  lav  s HiMne  7-n-B 2ViHi  loan  (7) 

BOB  4-4CEM1BBSrAaB(7)Nn8WllTn-12-8  AWBrrfT) 

SOS  DMWMROIMir  Mrs  ClarioB#  Coots  7-1H SAadraere(X) 

504  QRSTBDRY  iAWt  Mffi  0 5dl>  9-U-J PMC7) 

505  QftPrS*-  OYYBV KMQ (80S] G Cooper  1M8-B *00.(7) 

toe  XMO mo* (7BB8)N  Wrigeon  TD~Tt-B e«M(7) 

807  «- SAjroK or COtD (703) CNtomo 9-0-3  LUy[7) 

500  2 TBIFA5T 1AD (0)  11  Roberto  17-13^1 FHntinaO) 

bob  OrtDOO-F  ILL  am  (7)  Mrs  P TowMey  7-13-3 Bin  C Tevndey  (7) 

■10  JOCTOH  DOB  G Bt«ng  5-1V1Z — «hibteHOi(7) 

TOP  FOUSTS’**  Tritaetlad  10,  Oypey  Ktey  7, 

Bettlegi  11-ID  Trdes  Led,  7-2  Gypey  Klog.  9-2  Crsybery  Lsne.  6-1  Joaar  Deft  8-1  Sends  01  Gold,  lb-1  El 
Gee.  Mnraera 

pom  ctKS  - TWAST  LADi  Aleeye  Irate  rank,  led  18A.  heeded  balora  toft  no  extra.  5nd  e*  6. 2fl 
MMnd  loyal  Naa  [Plieiwaa  3m  11 11DytHch.G4Sa|. 

OMYWRV  UUOh  UnM  lorn  in  poH-wpolnei  «hea  to*  «een  « V94.  won  IMItao  BUB. 

OYPBY  n*Oi  HM  up.  mhdifa  4 out.  one  pace.4tn  te  1 Wbetdndtwiai  a Itena  nHimor  jm  di  Gd-SAi. 
SANDS  OF  OOUh  Ttitod  oB  when  *lb  H 2S,  HWatea  behind  The  Mftearma  |t3rfanliani4ni  it  en.  Sn) 
BLL  OB;  Hi  third  place  etan  tan  Tlh  in  rra  woo  by  Vfcorp  de  vataxw  lUngiWtl  3m  Si.  Hvy). 

4-40  FOUBTOireiuiocAPiiimuswoniO|deEfts*4 

001  Wm-9  HOreaSOHARtlBjG Hitters B-rMd ■WBBaanOD 

BOB  8-4U11P  AMa»n-H.[3D)(C9)6l*C0UlB<11-B D Port  [3)  * 

SOB  SJ72M03  WLLROUHT  (B)  T WcGovein  7-1D-Q JlrWptee  ♦ 

804  0M4S  WEXUrTOR  (16)  R Rear  Mfl-9 PomeniM 

805  1PU0-C3  CrejKLAHt>(17S)DBinhel8-ll>-f _.2JBachaI 

606  F-M422  AUDIttT  TWELFTH  (7)  fC)D  Obrien  CUevreOya 

607  U04SD  HOOBM PAL (18) P Eedee  10-16-0 UOaBegher 

408  OMOR  LAJA8HAL(B)K Strap 6-10-0 L Harvey 

TOP  MS  UPCt  Uni  Sal  1 8,  HeeAi  Sehae  7,  Aa^rt  Itertk  8 


renter  8-1  Unftc  5oh*m,  7-2  Ahw  Sol  n.  *-1  Ai^siTwean,  9-2  tuNraor,  7-n  tumauft  8-1  Celt: 
LaW.  Irran 

POM  SUM- MONKC  SOtUJfe  hi  tpwh  to  7h  Wi  ol  ft  datenee  bcMod  AoWnwn  (HunmQOon  2m  « 
IlOydiPovhdI.GdJ. 

MMB  HUT  Hi  Led  881  to  Wi  vmum  tbree  oft  puled  up  reft  behind  UaiS  Equal  0tov«w  ftatxa  3m  a 
hep  bd,  toy) 

AUGUST  7W1LFTH;  Held  up.  nto  2nd  Cetnre  lea.  no  enra  note.  2nd  ol  5.  3B  beMnd  Nipper  Reed 

gjngudaaaiWresKpUHttrn 

HlUiTOta  Heedwey  61b.  bard  ridden  S oft  iRMn  lift  2nd  bl «,  31  seond  Jovte  Nop  (Funmi  2n  Z 
liOydiiin  ehn  hft  Qd-FoiJ. 

■OLBOUim  Led  en  b M.  3rd  aw  beaten  nhan  intuau  lift  3rd  ns.  13  MMni  MayMteyb  (Piun«bn 
2m4lncphdl.  Qd-sm. 

cunc  LAHBh  Lea  to  Ml  neeuned  3 aft  le*  ol  ft  usance  rebind  Comedy  Road  {WoRtner  2m  a 
iKfcairpeh.  Oo-fw] 


2.00  anouss  nauii  aucuom  maiden  stakes  n njeoe 

1 (DMU-O  HAKWrS TREAT (ES)J Eyre 5-8-5 RlapptelO 

X 0 PLENTY  OF  SUN5HmE(2S)  I Campbell  4-8-5 SWltemthB 

3 050- smErsrerenm(i77)HCom<videa4-M unw> 

4 MATHYAM7S  FU0HTR  HoOlniBaad  3-6-7 F Ly»ob  (8)  B 

B 06-  HYVimUH (IBB)  N LSDnodei  3^-7  _T O ■«!  mphtei  B 

a o-  eorrseoem(iBa)KCMiinBram-Brownye^ creia  7 

7 SMARPO  WASSLWHaggas  3-6-7 D Bolted  8 

6 D6-S  »ARP  tmiYE(1B)  W Uur3-B-7 ACM  4 

8 BriityS  THAT  MAM  SW  mams  3-9-7 JTatell 

10  QUAUTA*  SiLVUl  J BceornteyM-? LCtaraeakl 

11  SOLAR  DAWK  M Johnson  3-6-3 ....  J Ftemtag  3 

TOP  ram  UPS)  Wara  drive  a,  Hanp%  Treat  7,  S«eM  SeveitoBM  e 

Batthff  9-1  Sdar  Dawn,  i W Shaipo  KassL^ 4-1  Harp  Drw.  6-1  rieattysnrs  Hiplt  ID-1  Hany^  Traft 

0-1 SMM  SovcteBOO.  tl  noaOT 


22.30  PARI1HDQE CLAUBMB  STAKES  71 CSVBBO 

1 5QZ1EA  DUKBVAUmaiO  (7)  (C)(0)  RHoBlnaheadS-B-* JlQriHHbelB]  4 

2 32S8-40  BEJfTTCO  f5)  (CO)  Ur,  U Ua»i*7  6-6-7? C TMflua  (3)  2 

3 OOOO-X  BOtUUtT (*1 ) CD) C Fmrhjd &-8-10  ...AWtel* 

4 t BOLD  FAITH  (15)  WMuason  4-3-10 HBMld(3)1 

B M4325-  KianHANCnY (155) (D)J Berry 4-6-8 P Beterte (S) Bte 

5 01050-4  JIBSAUf BOY f28) (CO) P^mphy 8-6-6 8Drote»6 

T OQOOS-  PBAC0ULL REPLY (64) fLee7-«-& CMterT* 

8 0-33431  SEA DCVH. (0)  [CD)  14  Camacho  n-6-fc LCIwnedO 

TOP  P04SI  TBftc  Otea  vatedPno  B,  iraice  7.  Ape.  Bey  6 

ltimir[>r-«  Pile  Vale  nano.  4-1  Boniico.  5-1 5ta  Devil.' 6-1  Jlpaaw  Bey- Bold  Fan.  8-1  Ml  toWaiCiiy.  IB-1 
Bosari.  12-1  PwraW  toftr.  Braenarm 


3.00  840PC  HANDICAP  3YO  lei  If  TOydeCB^aa 

1 0-11113  OLOOCTBOTTSR (4) fCJ (BF) U Johnston 9-7 DHalteri4 

2 44-UZ5  HW  CAN  TILL  (4)  Clfioray  6-11 Jflenl.  Iterate  7 

3 01-22  PB«t8iCHA(4)D Molds B-8  MDnrB 

4 13  HAHDREW  (223  D Oienai  Davie  6-7 P HeCabe  (3)  a 

5 30-1223  ASPCCTD LAD (1 1} (W) M Johnston IPerateBB* 

e isoo-51  ptnnamnr  (6)  (6a,  M)C  Britain  6-0 tteteoaraS 

7 00604-1  BROCTONB  UHB (349)  Mrs  MRMle<>  7-12 DWripUl 

TOP  FORM  niea,OlQt»rare4ter7 

Mttte  5-2  Puzuwneri.  3-i  dooeinmer.  4-1  PmcMndu.  6-1  Brecaaw  Une.  7-1  Mantrw.8-1  Aspecto 
Laa  12-1  Tin*  Can  Ten  Tran 


3.30  HOOOCOCK  HANDICAP  in  44  BSrHO 

1 020-201  SOPBA  PKH  (9)  (BBm)  (C)  P HcNrihig  5-10-1 F Norton  7* 

B 0M00-3  BAMKMHBl  BOY  (31)  (C)  B ManDury  5-1M J Steen  2 

3 424AV-0  PVtdK0DAIG3Qf3fi)  (CD)  D Murray  Emnbd-0- 12 JBoeWfqi 

4 004-102  8BCOWD  COLOURS  (31)  (£)  (8P)  M Pipe  7-4-10 KFlSteB 

5 44-1112  CMNA CASTLE (B)(0)(D) (B^ P Haslain 4-4-0 SDranneS 

4 40V5C  MKITaiS STAR (21) (CO) D Murray Smtoi *-4-13 DltenbenB 

7 21433V-  IEADMO SPBBT (145) (D) C Well  5-0-12 DHoBtedA 

8 334-052  DAMCM  CAVAUHI  (B)  R HoiSnslieed  4-6-5 F Lyocb  (»)  3 

B Z36SJ-0  OBCLDS  (40)  Ute  S Wmm  6-6- J JBntta  Dwyer  (3)  1 

TOP  FOMI  TVft  Bardte  » Bay  B,  S«(Mr  Mtti  7,  Otote  CteBBS 

Better*  3-1  Bsrdon  MB  Boy.  *-i  Super  rt9n,  6-1  Leading  SpW.6-1  CNna  Canle.  NWta'e Stir. 8-1  Second 
Coloun.  10-1  Datong  Cento*.  lS-1  Obelos  6 rumen 


4.00  PHCASAMT HELLSn STAKES 8YO InlOOyre C2,840 

1 04-0221  BAItlBBORQUQH  BOY  ( 1 2)  T Barron  0-3 DHanteteB* 

2 rooss  CONraAVnn!(7)(C)J  Bun,  5-12 TC  Dnrete(E)  1* 

3 0-  BJBER(1Be)MCneanoa8-1! PPte>phy(6)3 

4 62400-  IUSCATTO (17K) D44i4t fr-12 A Cterh B 

B T3-tti5  TAO«  (11)  PErtn*  8-tt A Been  (7)  * 

B 3324-24  XORBA (14) C Thornton 8-12 XFMB4 

TOP  FORM  T»S:  Ztetaa  B.  FtacNb  7 

BaHtate  6-4  GadreUnugh  Boy,  4-1  Zoraa.  9-2  Contravene,  6-1  Taome.T-lEieer.RiscaSo  Simraa 


4.30  JAY  HAAWKUIP  5/03,4*9 

1 irUB-d  EROADSTAIRS  BEAUTY  (23)  {D}  D Efcaw  7-10-Q CTtepteWT* 

B 2M050-  StWlWtlH  THE  BAND  (103)(D)  BLtottenon  6-9-13 S rBgUm  (7)  «> 

3 01 IW4  1IAMSBY  HOPS  (88)  (CD)  CFalrtnrtl  4-6-10 KMnS* 

4 anvil  AMTOMA8nUH>Y(IiCTtaa«)SB6wmfl4  0 8 SHetteterB 

8 M1J-40  CHADHEU. HAIL (28) (CD) SBcwins 6-8-7 ADeta(S)6* 

« M3flS3-  TOP  HAPPY  FOE  («J(DJ  6 Utetanon  S*-7 L Newton  II* 

7 D14-226  CHUCA5T  (32]  (D)  J Eyre  4^-7 0 Pram  (3)6* 

B 4450-59  DARDEH.YBI (15) (D) D ArOutanal 4-W nllnltwiiH 

B 132-023  NAHSH  STAR  (88)  (CO)  UnNItefluley  4-9-1  — SSeatteraX* 

10  1400-24  ■ADMNA(EZ)<I  Berry 4-8-1 PFHMy(t)  13 

11  02-3512  OllAMOH (14) (COJMMeide 4-6-11 DSvtemy(S)4 

i*  cess*-  wreirmiHfreirtaxjMK  swim  *-8-a smkwaitAs 

13  03-1 100  WTOHULN  (14)  (OJ)  P Fr4gKB  4-7-1? J BrtenUKB)  11 

TOP  P0BflUP»  Breadsteira  Retety  8,  Atemlae  Hedy  7.  Rteaeay  rep.  8 

BMtSep  2-i  Ananias  Ltetooy.  4-i  Bitnuain  Beauty.  VI  Rsnrey  Hare  8-1  & La  Hign.  Cnedwei  Han. 

10-1  The  Happy  Fm.  Chtmcasi  13  nrei 


• Blinkered  for  foe  first  time  — FOLKESTONE:  2.10  Danny 
Gale,  Warning  Reef:  3.10  Red  Bean.  WOLVERHAMPTON:  3.00 
Aspecto  Lad;  4.00  Contravene. 
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Soccer 

Coca-Cola  Cup,  semi-final,  first  log : Leicester  0,  Wimbledon  0 

Quiet  flow  the  Dons 
towards  Wembley 


Martin  Thorp* 


WIMBLEDON'S 

quest  for  two  cups 
remains  more  via- 
ble than  Leices- 
ter’s after  this  goalless  draw. 
The  home  side  could  not  con- 
jure a late  miracle  as  they  had 
done  to  force  an  FA  Cup 
replay  against  Chelsea  just  46 
hours  earlier. 

So,  with  home  advantage  to 
exploit  in  the  second  leg  of 
this  competition  plus  a place 
in  the  sixth  round  of  the  FA 
Cup.  Joe  Kinnear’s  side 
remain  firmly  on  track  to 
make  this  the  most  memora- 
ble season  in  their  short  but 
eventful  league  history. 

Despite  Sunday's  last-gasp 
draw,  not  everything  has  been 
going  Leicester's  way.  A 
series  of  suspensions  and  inju- 
ries deprived  Martin  O’Neill 
of  some  of  his  best  players  for 
that  game  and  last  night  for- 
tune was  hiding  again. 

To  boost  the  left  side  of  his 
team  the  Leicester  manager 
bad,  on  Monday,  bought  Rob- 
ert Ullathome,  paying  the 
Spanish  club  Osasuna 
£600,000  for  the  25-year-old 
and  giving  him  his  debut  last 
night.  But  it  proved  a short 
and  unfortunate  association. 
Perhaps  not  yet  climatised  to 
the  softer  pitches  of  England, 
on  12  minutes  Ullathorne 
turned  sharply  and,  with  no 
one  near  him,  crumpled  in  a 


heap  with  what  was  later 
thought  suspected  broken 
ankle. 

So,  another  blow  for  O'Neill, 
who  had  already  cried  foul  at 
Wimbleon's  rejection  of  a 
request  to  delay  this  game 

until  tomorrow  to  give  his 

side  extra  time  to  recover 
from  Sunday’s  exertions. 

Perhaps  tiredness  was  one 
reason  why  the  home  side 
found  themselves  pinned  in- 
side their  own  half  as  Wim- 
bledon's strength  on  the  ball 
and  vibrant  attacking  policy 
ruled  much  of  the  first  half. 

Wimbledon  had  decided  to 
stick  with  the  adventurous 
three-striker  system  that  had 
so  impressively  dumped  Man- 
chester United  out  of  the  FA 
Cup  two  weeks  ago.  On  this 
occasion  Gayle  and  Ekoku 
were  joined  by  Goodman. 

But  Keller  was  rarely 
threatened.  A succession  of 
long  throws  by  Jones  were 
easily  cleared  and  the  visitors 
had  to  wait  until  the  23rd 
minute  to  register  their  first 
chance  on  goal.  Gayle  head- 
ing straight  at  the  keeper 
from  close  range. 

Leicester’s  best  chance  be- 
fore the  break  was  created  by 
Heskey.  back  after  being  sus- 
pended for  Sunday,  whose 
run  into  the  left  side  of  Wim- 
bledon's area  ended  with  a 
tierce  shot  which  Sullivan 
was  relieved  to  parry  away 
for  a comer. 

Just  before  the  break  Izzet, 


also  back  after  a ban,  chipped 
just  wide  but  otherwise  Sulli- 
van was  left  to  find  his  own 
methods  of  keeping  warm  on 
this  cold  night 

It  is  always  difficult  for 
teams-  to  make  a silk  purse 

out  of  a two-legged  tie,  espe- 
cially in  the  Erst  game  which 
tends  to  be  a cagey  affair. 

This  match  was  proved  no 
exception  with  Wimbledon 
caught  offside  13  times  in  the 
first  halt  As  for  Leicester, 
who  won  this  trophy  in  1964, 
what  they  would  have  given 
for  some  of  the  suspended 
Lennon’s  zest  to  help  make 
more  of  home  advantage. 

But  as  the  second  half  ma- 
tured so  Leicester  began  to 
stir,  stringing  together 
enough  telling  passing  move- 
ments to  mount  at  last,  sus- 
tained pressure  on  Sullivan's 
goal.  Taylor  found  himself 
free  on  the  right  edge  of  the 
Wimbledon  area  only  to  see 
his  shot  blocked  by  Kimble 
then  Heskey  twice  went  ago- 
nisingly Close. 


First  Sullivan  punched 
away  the  striker's  header 
then,  following  a Lawrence 
long  throw  ficked  on  by 
Walsh,  Heskey  blasted  over 
from  six  yards.  He  should 
have  scored. 

Cttyj  Keller:  Grayson.  Walsh. 
Walls.  Prior.  Ullathorna  (Lawrence, 
12m In}.  Taylor.  Izzet.  Parker.  Heskey. 
Clartdgo. 

Wimbledon:  Sullivan;  Cunningham, 
Blackwell.  Perry.-  Kimble.  Jones.  Earte. 
Lionhardaen.  Qayla.  Baku.  Goodman. 

S Lodge  (Barnsley}. 


Debut  disappointment . . . Robert  Ullathorne,  in  his  first  match  for  Leicester,  Is  carried  off  with  an  early  ankle  injury 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROSS  WNUWD 


Penally  shoot-outs  may 
come  before  extra-time 


CONTROVERSIAL  plan 
to  hold  penalty  shoot- 
before  extra-time 
— should  matches  be  level 
after  90  minutes  — has  been 
put  forward  by  the  referees' 
committee  of  the  world  gov- 
erning body  Fife. 

The  nine-man  group  also 
recommended  that  goal- 
keepers be  allowed  to  move 
on  the  line  before  penalty 
kicks  were  taken;  that  they  be 
banned  from  holding  the  ball 
for  more  than  five  seconds; 
and  that  there  should  be 
stricter  observance  of  the 
four-step  rule. 

The  team  winning  the  pen- 
alty shoot-out  would  win  the 
game  only  if  the  remaining  30 
minutes  of  extra-time  ended 
in  a tie.  The  move  would  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the 


penalty-takers  because  they 
would  then  have  the  chance 
to  make  up  for  missing  from 
the  spot.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  danger  of  the  side 
winning  the  shoot-out  then 
foiling  back  on  total  defence 
for  the  additional  half-hour. 

The  committee's  proposals 
will  be  put  to  the  rule-making 
international  board  at  Its  next 
meeting  in  Belfast  on  March 
1.  But  a Fife  spokesman  said 
that  national  football  associa- 
tions could  introduce  the 
revised  penalty  shoot-out  in 
their  own  cup  competitions 
without  needing  the  board’s 
approvaL 

“Some  of  the  items  on  what 
we  have  called  the  referees' 
shopping  list  can  be  activated 
immediately,  like  the  penalty 
kicks  before  extra-time,  and 


some  need  to  be  discussed  by 
the  board,’*  the  spokesman 
said.  “But  they  are  all  being 
Introduced  to  make  the  game 
more  attractive.” 

The  referees’  committee 
also  suggested  that  players 
scoring  a goal  by  deliberate 
handball  should  be  sent  off 
and  that  the  back-pass  rule  — 
in  which  goalkeepers  are  not 
allowed  to  handle  the  ball  — 
should  include  throw-ins  and 
apply  when  the  ball  is  headed 
back  or  played  with  any  part 
of  the  body. 

The  panel  said  it  strongly 
opposed  the  idea  of  having 
two  referees  but  it  supported 
the  idea  of  the  fourth  official 
having  discretion  to  inter- 
vene in  exceptional  cases, 
though  only  through  one  of 
the  linesmen. 


Arsenal  go  for 
the  top  with 
no  Seaman 

THE  England  goalkeeper 
David  Seaman  has  failed 
to  recover  from  a knee  liga- 
ment Injury  for  Arsenal’s  Pre- 
miership clash  against  the 
leaders  Manchester  United  at 
Highbury  tonight  But  Tony 
Adams  showed  no  reaction  to 
playing  90  minutes  against 
Tottenham  on  Saturday,  de- 
spite a damaged  ankle,  and 
leads  a side  that  will  go  top  if 
they  win. 

John  Lukic  wtil  continue  to 
deputise  for  Seaman  and  the 
manager  Arsene  Wenger  is 
expected  to  name  an  un- 
changed side.  "John  tilled  the 
team  with  plenty  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Tottenham 
match  and  showed  that  he  is 
an  impressive  goalkeeper,” 
he  said. 

Wenger  promised  to  spend 
big  money  before  next 
month's  transfer  deadline  but 
insisted:  “We  are  already 
good  enough  to  win  the  Pre- 
miership.1' Among  the  targets 
for  Wenger,  who  last  week 
sold  John  Hartson  to  West 
Ham  for  £5  million,  are  Ajax's 
Ronald  and  Frank  de  Boer, 
AC  Milan's  Marco  Simone 
and  Auxerre’s  Algerian  mid- 
fielder Moussa  Saib. 

“We  will  sign  somebody  for 
sure  before  the  deadline  and 
it  could  be  a surprise  name," 
said  Wenger.  "We  must  sign 
somebody  because  suspen- 
sions and  injuries  could  be 
dangerous  in  the  last  10 
matches  of  the  season.’1 


Souness  in  for 
defensive  pair 


Ian  Ross  and  Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Southampton  man- 
ager Graeme  Souness 
yesterday  made  a double 
bid  to  shore  up  a defence 
which  is  threatening  to 
undermine  his  side's  tight  for 
Premiership  survival.  He  of- 
fered £1  million  for  the  Liver- 
pool defender  Steve  Harkness 
and  £500.000  for  Oldham  Ath- 
letic's Carl  Serrant. 

Mark  Schwarzer,  Bradford 
City’s  24-year-old  Australian 
goalkeeper,  is  interesting 
Everton  and  may  join  them  in 
a £1.1  million  deal  before  the 
weekend. 

Schwarzer  played  well 
when  Bradford  knocked  Ever- 
ton out  of  the  FA  Cup  and,  if 
he  crosses  the  Pennines  per- 
manently, the  move  will  sig- 
nal the  end  of  Neville  South- 
all’s career  at  Goodison  after 
more  than  14  years. 

Southall  is  looking  to  move 
into  management  and  has 
been  linked  with  the  vacancy 
at  Oldham,  who  would  ideally 
like  Newcastle's  Peter  Beards- 
ley as  player-manager.  He  is 
believed  to  top  a short  list 
that  includes  Ray  Wilkins. 

Blackburn  Rovers’  lengthy 
search  for  a striker  is  likely 
to  end  this  week  with  the 
signing  of  the  Danish  interna- 
tional Per  Pedersen,  cur- 
rently with  Odense.  Black- 
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burn  have  agreed  to  pay 
around  £2.1  million  for  a 
player  who  almost  joined  Bol- 
ton six  weeks  ago  before  the 
Danes  doubled  an  initial  ask- 
ing price  of  £1  million. 

Manchester  United  are  eye- 
ing the  Dutch  international 
central  defender  Ferdy  Vierk- 
lau,  who  also  interests 
Rangers.  Representatives  of 
United  watched  the  23-year- 
old  impress  during  Vitesse 
Arnhem’s  1-0  victory  over  the 
league  leaders  PSV  Eindho- 
ven at  the  weekend. 

United  have  already  signed 
one  player  from  Vitesse,  their 
reserve  goalkeeper  Raimondi 
van  der  Gouw. 

• Valencia  and  Barcelona 
are  contesting  the  signature 
of  Real  Madrid’s  teenage 
striker  Raul  Gonzalez.  Any 
deal  could  be  worth  £20.5 
million 

Joao  Havelange,  the  80- 
year-old  Brazilian  president 
of  Fife,  wants  Franz  Becken- 
bauer to  succeed  him  in  1998 
even  though  Lennart  Johans- 
son, the  Uefe  president.  Is  the 
only  candidate  so  for. 


Results 

Soccer 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Semi-final,  first  leg 

10)  O WmbMon  (0)  O 


(0)1 
Hayward  00 


WO 


1 6.021 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 
Ch..frrioid  (0)  1 
Lormw  SO 
5.195 

Third  DMston 

(0)0 


1.074 

Scud 

1.584 


10)0 


NettMl  IS 
3.071 


.1111 


1(1)* 
Ounce  2 
Walker  49  (pen) 
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Semi-finals 

Northern  Soction 

(0)' 


Evans  67 
2.774 


W 2 
Walling  SO 
Archdeacon  65  (pen) 


{01  « 
Martin  87 
3.795 

•>*(0)1 
000  49 


Southern  Section 

ObUw tor  IQ)  X 
Greens  66 
BucfcM  73 
Wotfenl  (0)0 
4.041 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

Premier  Dfvfsf on 

Ram  10)1  WoUnr—e  (2)  5 

EMIlakJ  79  Coyle  27 

3£S2  Van  Der  Gong  40 

Coyne  48. 64,  May  81 


Jones’  cheap  brew  has  quality  taste 


Stephen  Bieriey  on  the  Stockport  manager’s  lowly  side  who 
face  the  riches  of  Middlesbrough  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  tonight 


FOR  a beer  drinker 
there  is  no  finer  place 
than  Stockport  to  cele- 
brate. It  Is  still  possible 
to  get  a pint  of  Holt's  for  a 
penny  or  two  over  £1,  and  an 
excellent  pint  it  is.  If  County 
defeat  Middlesbrough  in  their 
two-leg  semi-final  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup,  the  first  of  which  is 
at  home  tonight  the  pints  will 
be  flowing. 

Cheap  beer  and  cheap 
laughs  at  County’s  expense 
for  the  many  Manchester  City 
fans  who  regularly  hit  town 
on  a Saturday  night  although 
before  the  arrival  of  Frank 
dark  at  Maine  Road  the  un- 
comfortable thought  was  fast 
growing  in  the  minds  of  many 
Blues  fens  that  a Second  Div- 
ision derby  match  between 
City  and  County  might  be- 
come an  awful  reality. 

Tonight's  game  against 
Bryan  Robson’s  team  is  Coun- 
ty’s match  of  all  matches. 

Stockport’s  footballing  his- 
tory is  threaded  with  the  vehe- 
mence. passion  and  cussedness 
Of  a thousand  thousand  fens 


who  throughout  this  century 
have  stood  an  the  terraces  and 
lost  themselves  to  football.  But 
the  successes  have  been  mi- 
serly, the  expectations  for 
removed  from  reality . 

The  dreams  of  top-division 
football  have  remained  just 
that,  yet  clubs  such  as  Stock- 
port  retain  a personality  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  per- 
ish in  the  name  of  modernism 
or  commerce. 

Not  that  finance  can  be  ban- 
ished from  any  modem  foot- 
balling story,  even  a fairy- 
tale. David  Jones,  the  former 
Coventry  and  Everton  de- 
fender who  has  guided  Stock- 
port  past  three  Premiership 
clubs  — Blackburn  Rovers, 
West  Ham  and  Southampton 
— to  this  semi-final,  was  at 
loggerheads  with  the  chair- 
man Brendan  ELwood  over  a 
new  pay  deal  but  this  was 
settled  yesterday  when  Jones, 
previously  without  a con- 
tract, was  given  a three-year 
deal 

“I  am  more  than  happy  to 
stay  at  Stockport,”  he  said 


last  night,  “and  it  wasn’t  just 
a matter  of  money.  You  are 
going  to  have  speculation  if  a 
contract  remains  unsigned. 
There  was  just  a minor  detail 
to  sort  out  and  it  has  been.” 

Jones,  40.  replaced  Danny 
Bergaraand  in  16  months  has 
so  transformed  the  club  that 
most  County  fens  believe  this 
is  the  best  side  Edgeley  Park 
has  seen.  The  Coca-Cola  Cup 
run  has  all  bat  wiped  out  the 
dub's  debts. 

Stockport  fens  will  be  de- 
lighted Jones  has  decided  to 
stay,  just  as  they  have  always 
hoped  their  best  players 
would  stay.  But  tonight  they 
will  live  for  the  white  hot  mo- 
ment and  the  possibility  that 
their  little-big  team,  assem- 
bled at  a collertive  cost  of  less 
than  £1  million,  will  shred 
Boro’s  £25  million  package 
into  tiny  pieces. 

Middlesbrough  pay  Fabri- 
zio  Ravanelli  almost  as  much 
for  one  week’s  work  as  the 
Stockport  manager  receives 
for  a year.  Such  is  the  finan- 
cial chasm  separating  the 


Premiership  from  the  rest 
Tonight  it  should  count  for 
everything  but  may  count  for 
nothing. 

Middlesbrough  fens  might 
feel  pangs  of  nostalgia  for 
Ayresome  as  they  wend  their 
way  through  the  .Victorian 
terraces  to  Edgeley  Park. 
Once  inside,  such  atavistic 


Jones . . , new  contract 


feelings  may  quickly  disap- 
pear although  Stockport's 
ground  has  improved  consid- 
erably in  recent  years. 

During  the  Sixties  Edgeley 
Park  briefly  became  the  in- 
place  to  be  on  a Friday  night 
when  the  stars  of  Coronation 
Street,  Manchester's  royalty, 
were  to  be  found  sipping  g 
and  ts  with  the  directors. 

Such  glamour  did  not  stick 
but  the  club,  perhaps  because 
it  has  never  rivalled  City  let 
alone  United,  is  still  viewed 
in  Manchester  with  affection, 
even  though  most  uncommit- 
ted fona  would  need  the  flood- 
lights to  be  on  to  find  it. 

Tonight  the  Stockport  play- 
ers win  he  stars  in  their  own 
right  Jones's  .team  is  com- 
pact, hard-working  and 
capable  of  playing  quality 
football,  Alim  Armstrong. 
Brett  Angell  and  the  Portu- 
guese Luis  Cavaca  all  have 
the  ability  to  stretch  Middles- 
brough’s defences  and  believe 
theywilL 

This  promises  to  be  a won- 
derfully vibrant  evening, 
when  comparisons  of  wealth 
and  status  are  gloriously  sus- 
pended. Even  in  these  money 
manipulated  days  it  is  the 
game  that  truly  matters. 


Sullivan  on  to  £4m  in  float 


Ian  King 


AVID  SULLIVAN,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Sport,  will 
make  a paper  profit  of  over  £4 
million  from  his  investment 
in  Birmingham  City  when  the 
First  Division  club  float  on 
the  Alternative  Investment 
Market  next  month. 

The  St  Andrew's  club  said 
yesterday  that  Sport  News- 
papers. which  is  owned 
jointly  by  Sullivan  and  David 
and  Ralph  Gold,  will  see  its 
stake  in  the  dub  reduced 
from  84  to  59  per  cent  after  the 
flotation. 

With  City  likely  to  be  val- 
ued at  around  £25  minion 
after  the  issue.  Sullivan’s 
stake  will  be  valued  at 
slightly  less  than  £7.5  million. 
His  total  investment  In  the 
club  has  been  his  share  of  a 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Second  Dtvisfcm 

POSTPOWmt  Clyde  v Dumbarton. 

Third  Division 
AilM  uHi  (0)  1 
McAuley  78 
321 

POSTPOtBO:  Alloa  v Inverness  CT. 
URBOMD  UEW3UB  Wale  Uridoe 
PwW*  Bishop  Auckland  v Spenoy- 
moor.  PneMtaft  Cen  Second  rooms 
fluncom  v Barrow. 

KtS  LEAGUE;  Premier  DMdus  Pwrt- 
pamO  Oxford  C v Enfield. 

DR  HAHTMS  UVWMIEi  Cqa  Fart 
round:  Postponed:  Sudbury  Tn  V 
Tonbridge 

POOT1NS  LHAOUBi  Itomlan  Oldham  0. 
Sh«H  Wed  0.  Rmtt  Coventry  0.  Preston  a 
Seaoadi  Men  C 3.  Bradford  4.  TtM  Scar- 
borough Z Lincoln  3. 

LEAOUI  OP  VMJBh  Barry  Tn  7.  Ebfiw 
Vale  3.  Postponed!  Cmbm  v Welshpool: 
uanganWnM  * Rhyl. 

IRISH  LKAQUfe  Copa-Cofai  PloodHt 
CUansuon  4,  Cflffon- 


i(0>* 
Writers  60,  S3 


villa  Z Gfonwrsn  3,  Ards  0- 
mHCH  CUPi  Send  am*  Bordeaux  Z 
Montpellier  9 (art;  Bordeaux  won  7-6  on 
pens). 

Rugby  Union 

TOUIta  Harlequins  29,  Auddwtd  39. 

CLUBS  CSMPl  Wuiri 
■ Bristol  18.  Gloucester  13. 
Cambridge  Unlv  25.  The  Army  25: 
Oxford  Unlv  0,  Royal  Navy  28. 

Tennis 

BCCSMP  (Antwerp.  Sri):  riot  romfe  J 
8— ah—  (Sp)  M H Drootanenn  (Gar)  6-4, 
6-%  M Heeeet  (Swttz)  bt  A Medvedev 
(UXr)  7-6.  0-2:  T Him  him  (QB1  or  S Bru- 
BUera  (3ol  6-3.  4-6.  6-4:  ta-K  <k 
(Oer)  or  M Slich  7-4.KC«M 
(Bell  W ft  Furtan  (U}  7-6.  M,  C MoMae 
(Fr)  M J Courier  (US)  6-0. 6-2. 

ST  JOBS  MINI  IIITnUIATIQNAJL 
(Memphis.  Tennessee);  Hrst  raondi  P 
" (Aus)  bl  G Sudtonl  (SA)  6-4. 6-3:  J 
(USi  bl  J Grobb  (US)  4-6. 6-j. 


£6.5  million  loan,  giving  him 
a paper  profit  of  over  £4 
million. 

It  Is  not  known  how  much 
Sport  Newspapers  paid  when 
it  bought  the  club  from  the 
liquidator  four  years  ago. 

Birmingham  expect  to  raise 
some  £7.5  million  in  new 
money  from  the  flotation,  and 
the  dub’s  managing  director 
Karren  Brady  said  most  of  it 
would  be  spent  on  new  players. 

As  part  of  the  flotation  the 
27-year-old  Brady  will  apply 
for  £5,000  worth  of  shares,  the 
manager  Trevor  Francis  for 
£20,000  worth  and  the  club 
captain  Steve  Bruce  £25,000 
worth. 

Although  Brady  admitted 
the  dub  was  coming  to  mar- 
ket now  because  football 
stocks  were  fashionable  in 
the  City,  she  brushed  aside 
suggestions  that  Birmingham 
were  jumping  an  a band- 


7-6;  M Woman  (Sum)  b T Cartoned  (3p) 
7-5,  3-6,  6-3:  ■ Sterna  <NZ)  bt  M On- 
d rusks  (3A)  6-3.  B-4;  J totaqti  (Nrtfi)  bt 
J-HGembUI  (US)  6-3. 6-3;  S Draper  (Aim) 
M L Jensen  (US)  7-6.  7-6:  B atoftaa  (US) 


bt  3 Bryan  (US)  6-7.  7-6.  8-4;  O 
(B0  M B Block  (3foi)  0-2.  8-7.  7-6.  J 
Bwna  (Arg)  bt  M Flllpplnl  (Uru)  8-A  6-4, 
WMB»  OP  TOURNAMENT  (Hano- 
ver); FM  roaods  » van  fltoat  (Bel)  bt  D 
CHadkova  fCx)  7-6.  4-6.  6-3;  V Udmvt- 
wn  (Rub)  M N Taudrt  (Fr)  4-6.  7-6.  £N2: 
R tfcpgo'olr  (Rgm)  bt  B Rittnar  (Get)  4-6. 
B-3, 7-&  A Citoea  (Swe)  bt  F Pwwn  fit) 
3-6.  6-3,  6-4;  ■ Vrhufa  BaCWhy  (Magi) 
M F Labs)  (Aiw  8-4.  7-6. 

MU4  WOMEN**  CLASSIC  (OUWnma 
City):  nmi  nto  L Raymond  (U3)  n K 
Ksumrmat  {Aun  5-7.  6-2.  7-%  W LMUari 
TO  bt  A Frazier  (US)  7-8.  7-&  C Crtatoa 
(Rom)  bt  J Watanabe  (US)  6-4.  6-5;  R 
Sringion  (Can)  bt  R KlmU  (Japan)  6-2, 

LTA  LAMBS  EVUT  (Redbridfle):  M 
raundi  C Taylor  (OB)  M J AM  (Gar)  8-3, 
6-1;  L LaUmar  (GB)  bt  A Morniio  (Sp) 
6-3, 6-ft  It  Doofay  (Fr)  bt  B Sdwnutr  (Ant) 
6-4,  6-2;  ■ Twatoa  (lAr)  bt  S Farit 
(SKor)  B-4,  B-l;  8 Oeorpaa  (Frt  M-H  Ro- 
sen (isr)  W net  Cam-go  (nun)  tn  A 
Mauresmo  (Fr)  2-6.  0-4.  7-6;  P Qaapor 
(Hun)  bt  K Tabuma  (Japan)  1-6. 6-2,  B-3;  S 
Bottler  (Nath)  bt  K Quae  (Aus)  6-3, 6-3;  O 
BarabrnmcUnm  (Manat  Bt  L Moo- 
drutfe  (GB)  6-3.  6-2;  S WMI  (GB)  bl  E 
Bond  (GB)  4-6,  6-1.  6-0:  C TaiWMaJte- 
too  (Sp)  bt  M Mna  (Pol)  0-3.. 7-4  LAM 
(GB)  bl  3 KKMMl  (Oer)  6-1. 6-4;  O Lngkrn 
(Ukr)  bt  M Lsnda  (Arp)  6-3.  5-7,  8-3;  M 
6—ahm  Lorenzo  (Spl  M J Pud  In  (GB) 
2-9.  6-2,  7-6;  * Banana  (Ant)  bt  E Zardo 
(Skrftzl  6-42.  6-*;  T PauMMr  (Bat)  M L 
Rlcntarova  (CZJ  6-4.  V-O  r*»L 

lee  Hockey 

NIHj  NY  Islander*  I.  Montreal  4;  my 
Rangers  2.  New  Jersey  2 (oQ;  LA  1.  Dallas 
Z Tampa  Bay  3.  Detroit  3 (at):  Anaheim  6, 
Edmonton  I;  Bt  Louie  4,  Chicago  Z 

Basketball 

NBA;  WaaWngton  as.  UDwautoe  B3: 
Cleveland  106,  New  Jersey  101;  Indiana 


wagon,  insisting  the  club  has 
excellent  business  prospects. 

She  added:  "This  is  an  excit- 
ing, upbeat  time  for  our  dub,  it 
has  fantastic  support  and  we 
are  raising  money  to  buy  play- 
ers that  will  help  us  achieve 
our  ambition  of  getting  into 
the  Premiership.  I can’t  see 
what  foe  negatives  are.” 

The  company  prospectus 
also  revealed  that  the  dub 
bought  Brady’s  house  for 
£157,000  in  November  1995, 
later  selling  it  at  a &L00O  loss. 
However,  Brady  explained  that 
the  property  was  for  the  for- 
mer manager  Barry  Fry,  who 
had  to  move  out  after  hfo  sack- 
ing last  summer. 

• Cardiff  supporters  have 
been  banned  from  attending 
next  month’s  Third  Division 
match  at  Swansea.  The  fix- 
ture, originally  scheduled  for 
March  L has  been  put  back  a 
day  with  a noon  kick-off. 


105.  Toronto  105;  Chariotta  124.  Orlando 
110:  Houston  1Z7,  Atlanta  SB;  Seattle  113, 
Boston  108:  Vancouver  85.  Dallas  100. 

Athletics 

RUSSIAN  WWTH  INDOOA  HHTM 
(Moscow):  SMaptadl  Men  1 BOORS  1.  W 
Tamil  (Kenya)  3mln  39 ,4030c;  Z J Mayock 
(08)  3.4059;  3,  M O'Sullivan  (Ira)  040.67. 
Women-  Triple  top  I,  I Lasovritaya 
(Wu»)  M^sm:  2.  a Hansen  (OB)  mjk 

Cycling 

RUTA  MR,  SOLi  Third  atape  (Lucotu 
and  Jam,  item)1.  1,  Q salmeron  (Sp) 
Saeca  <hr  I6mln  iBnc;  Z E Zabai  (Gw) 
Telekom  at  Beec,  3,  J Uuaeeuw  (Bel)  Me- 
pri  cum  Him.  Own*  1,  ZaDri  11  hr 
23mm  aaaac,  2,  Musaewn  9.  A Canaontoi 
(It)  Stoco  bom  at 

Snooker 

limSHNATIONAL  OPKN  IAbWd»«1): 
Smart  le—hClwW  (Scot)  DtSPavta 
(Enp)  S-3*  D OTU—  (HZ)  IX  J Wattana 
(TtM)  S-S;  M WMhm  (Wriea)  bt  A Mdw 
(Eng)  5-3;  N Road  (Eng)  bt  □ Roe  (Eng) 
6-3:  B O’BoHfvsw  (Eng)  bt  8 Pettmon  (Eng) 
6-3;  J White  (Eng)  WO  Fhriow  (Eng)  5-1; 
P KMea  (Eng)  W D McLoIImi  5-0.  ' 


Ferguson  beats  Scotland  sack 
after  apology  for  swearing 


Patrick  Gtarm 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unto*  Mated) 

Soccer 


Ssoomon  v MkMlanbrough  (am. 

PA  GAMJMO  mBHMSMR;  Arsenal  v 
Man  tltd  (lOt  A Villa  v Coventry  (7.46); 
Derby  v Shell  Wed  (7.461;  Liverpool  v 
Laoda  p.45);  Wok  Ham  v Nawoarita  (7AS). 
MATtOmnEMI  LBAOUth  PM  DMotom 
OPR  v Reading  (7.45). 


MvWam  Rangers  v Dundee  Utd  (7. 

•comm  UM8K  Seaoad  Dfv 

Livingston  v Brechin;  Btranraer  v 
Hamilton. 

SPALDING  CMALUMQE  CUP:  OuWtae- 
Itarti  raptayi  Striybrldge  v Moracamba 
IT-431. 


IAN  FERGUSON,  the 
I Rangers  midfielder,  has 
avoided  being  sacked  by 
Scotland’s  manager  Craig 
Brown  after  apologising 
publicly  for  his  behaviour 
following  last  week’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Esto- 
nia in  Monte  Carlo. 

. Ferguson,  leaving  the 
field  just  behind  the  de- 
fender Colin  Calderwood 
after  the  Scots*  0-0  draw, 
swore  at  Scottish  fens  who 
had  booed  the  team  off. 

As  Calderwood  ap- 
plauded the  fens,  Fergu- 
son’s voice  was  picked  up 
by  a BBC  TV  microphone. 
He  seemed  to  say  to  his 
team-mate:  “Don't  clap 
them  . . . cunts”.  Viewers 
complained  to  the  BBC  and 
newspapers. 


UNIBOND  LSACHIRi  Pint  Division: 

Bradford  PA  v Sfocksbrldga  PS.  Cto 
ton*  Crtpi  Foarth  raundi  Boston  UM  v 
Eirriey. 

KS»  LSAOUSI  tori  Dhfahn  Harrow 
Borough  v Bishop's  SlarifonL  Print  Dri- 
Into  CheShAM  UM  V Tooting  A Mltefasm 
UHL  Third  Otari*—  Rackwoll  Htn  v Har- 
low Tn. 

DR  HAN  niU  IJRAOm  RSdhaMl  Dto 

Mm  Psffrt  Rngrs  v EuoslUlffl  ■ UHt 
Raunda  Tn  v ShepMwd  Dynamo;  VS  Rugby 
v Bedmrtti  UM.  Bottom  DMW— 
Baafitov  v Havant  Tn;  DaritoW  v WltnayTrk 
frW  COONms  UUMUB  rtrat  Mr 
Wan  Qlttisrae  v Roosendate  IM;  Psnritti 
w Blackpool  Bvr»,  st  Hriana  Tn  v Maine 
Hoad. 

paoBUTON  Bftnrmr  nortmrk 

LBKBhBwl  BMarii  Croak  TIWMOf- 
poth  Tn;  Durham  C v Sariuun  RS:  WMCk- 
ham  v Oufsboraugn  Tn:  wnRby  Tn  v 
Baaington. 

PONTINS  LIAQUIl  Flrai  DMriOK 

Btockpooi  v Notts  co  (7.0);  Huduotriiaid  * 
Sunderland  (7.0);  WHO.  Brora  v Part  Vale 
(7.0).  toenud  Phriaiom  Burnley  v Hull 
(7.1S);  Rotherham  v York  (7X).  Po*t- 
l*t  Stingwabury  * Grimsby.  Third  Bh- 
Mom  Darlington  v Wigan  (7.0);  Doncaster 
v WAIaall  (T.Ifc  Rochdata  v Chooter  (7JJ): 
Scuittfiorpe  v Bury  (7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
It— h Cfcpt  Ssimm  vCMonf  UM  (2A1|: 
Wimbledon  v Boumomouih  (2.01.  Poat- 
pnweiti  MDIwuR  w Watford. 

WRLSH  CUPi  Qairt*r4lml  raeriyi 
Carmbran  v Holywell.  , 

LIAOUB  OF  WAURh  CMrnarton  Tn  v 
Him  Tn  (7/is);  Cwmannen  Tn  v Atwyst- 
wytri,  Camaaa  Bay  « Conwy:  Ton  Pknw  v 
Briton  Forry.  ■ 

ItBPMESeNTATIVR  MATCH:  Italian 
League  U-2i  v Football  League  Uhzl  (3.0). 

Ice  Hockey 

SU^BKUMOa  Ayr  v NaweatSe. 

Hockey 

■USA  CMAMMOHSIOPSi  Ouutar-fta- 

Oto  Birmingham  v Bruno!  UC.  Crowe/Al- 
sager  v Exnmr  Hanot-Wau  v uw'  saran- 
aea;  Loughborough  v Brritot..  . 


Yesterday  Brown  held 
peace  talks  with  Ferguson, 
his  agent  Murdo  Mackay 
and  the  Rangers  manager 
Walter  Smith  at  Ibrox  be- 
fore issuing  a statement. 

It  said  Ferguson  had  ad- 
mitted “his  behaviour  was 
totally  out  of  order.  He  has 
explained  to  me  bis  com- 
ment was  made  in  the  midst 
of  anger  and  frustration  at 
the  outcome  of  the  match. 

“He  has  given  me  an  un- 
reserved apology  and  more 
importantly  he  has  asked 
me  to  ensure  the  same  apol- 
ogy is  conveyed  to  all  con- 
cerned. In  the  light  of  his 
honesty  I felt  one  trans- 
gression does  not  merit 
exclusion.” 

Ferguson  will  remain 
part  of  Brown's  plans  for 
the  qualifiers'  against  Esto- 
nia on  March  29  and  Aus- 
tria on  April  2. 


Sport  in  brief 

Snooker 

Steve  Davis  was ' brought 
down  to  earth  with  a bang  in 
Aberdeen's  International 
Open  In  foe  early  hours  of 
yesterday  when  he  was 
beaten  5-3  by  Scotland’s 
ultra-defensive  world  No.  30 
Chris  Small,  writes  Clive 
Everton. 

Davis  recaptured  the  B & H 
Masters  title  for  the  first  time 
in  nine  years  earlier  this 
month  but  Jimmy  White  was 
grateful  for  smaller  mercies 
yesterday  when  he  managed 
his  first  victory -since  April, 
reaching  the  last  16  with  a 5-1 
win  over  Dave  Finbow  which 
included  breaks  of  209  and  87. 

Cricket 

Mark  Waugh  put  the  Boland 
bowlers  to  the  sword  with  a 
century  as  Australia  amassed 
319  for  three  in  a day-night 
matoh  in  PaarL  . ■ • 

. Waugh  took  68  deliveries  to 
reach  50  on  South  Africa's 
lowest  and  slowest  pitch  but 
launched  himself  to  plunder 
his  second  fifty  in  25  balls, 
twice  hitting  three  sixes  in  an 
over. . 


Mr. 


am  tas: 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  February:  19 1997 . 


Cricket 


Marathon 
men  take 
different 
routes 
but  cross 
the  line 
together 


Paul  Allott  sees  the  rejuvenated  Atherton 
and  not-so-callow  Vettori  share  the 
plaudits  In  a dramatic  Christchurch  Test 


David  lloyd  set  the 
tone  with  Ms  short- 
and-sweet  team  talk. 
“Tomorrow,*’  he  said, 
“is  the  day  we  left  home  for.” 
To  bat  all  day  would  be  to  win 
the  Test,  and  the  series,  and 
almost  three  months  of  hard 
work,  extreme  scrutiny  -and 
much  heartache  would  be  an 
worthwhile;  to  be  bowled  out 
and  lose  was  a possibility  but 
the  prospect  unthinkable  and 
the  consequences  dire. 

The  position  was  intrigu- 
ing. England  needed  their  cap- 
tain Mike  Atherton,  a veteran 
of  67  Test  matches,  40  of  them 
in  charge,  to  bat  for  as  long  as 


possible.  New  Zealand,  by  ex- 
treme contrast,  were  relying 
on  the  18-year-old  Daniel  Vet- 
tori,  with  the  experience  of 
only  three  previous  senior 
matches,  to  win  them  the 

game 

Both  players  battled  to  near 
exhaustion  and  were  ap- 
plauded and  hugged  by  their 
respective  teams  at  the  end. 
But  Atherton  took  the  prizes; 
Vettori  merely  excelled,  but  so 
nearly  rumbled  England. 

Atherton’s  effort  was  stu- 
pendous. He  spent  more  than 
26  hours  on  the  field  during 
the  Test  and  his  second-in- 
nings century  was  the  ibunda- 
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Point  of  victory . . . England’s  winning  runs  from  Dominic  Cork  receive  a wagging  finger  of  approval  from  John  Crawley  photograph-  graham  chadwick 


tion  of  England's  victory.  He 
was  obviously  named  Man  of 
the  Match,  but  immediately 
and  graciously  acknowledged 
New  Zealand’s  effort  and 
thanked  the  England  support- 
ers and  his  own  team. 

. Vettori’s  exploits  were  no 
less  heroic.  He  bowled  57 
overs  in  the  second  innings  — 
he  said  the  most  he  had 
bowled  previously  was  52  for 
his  school  — and  took  four  for 
97  by  bowling  intelligently 
both  around  and  over  the 
wicket  into  the  rough.  When 
one  considers  that  for  any 
newcomer  the  mental  strain 
and  adrenalin  rush  of  Test 


cricket  make  the  delivery  of 
each  over  seem  like  two,  this 
was  a Herculean  effort 

His  bowling  on  the  fourth 
evening  threatened  to  under- 
mine England  when  he  took 
two  wickets  and  stopped 
Stewart  and  Atherton  in  their 
tracks.  Overnight,  theories 
and  game  plans  were  contem- 
plated in  depth  by  Atherton, 
and  in  the  end  the  solution 
was  simple:  attack  Vettori, 
make  him  change  big  ap- 
proach and  the  youngster 
would  then  try  to  vary  his  de- 
liveries too  much. 

Andy  Caddick’s  short  but 
effective  innings  as  night- 


watchman  tipped  the  balance. 
A drilled  six  over  square  leg 
caused  Vettori  to  abandon  his 
over-the-wlcket-and-  Into- the- 
re ugh  ploy  and  made  life 
thereafter  much  easier  for  the 
batsmen.  Atherton  was  then 
able  to  pick  him  off  through 
the  covers  and,  with  Nasser 
Hussain,  added  80  before  the 
captain's  vigil  was  ended. 

Then  Vettori  struck  back, 
having  Hussain  caught  bat- 
pad  and  Graham  Thorpe,  off 
his  first  ball  from  Vettori, 
lobbed  a return  catch.  Eng- 
land were  in  the  mire. 

Fortunately  the  responsible 
innings  of  John  Crawley  and 


Dominic  Cork,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Vettori  had 
bowled  himself  to  a gfrandsHn 
saw  England  through,  leaving 
the  Vettori  fairy-tale  to  end  in 
general  applause  and  with  his 
hand  shaken  by  each  of  his 
team-mates.  His  Test  career 
has  begun  wonderfully  and  he 
should  be  a cornerstone  of 
Kiwi  cricket  for  years. 

As  £ar  as  celebrations  go, 
Atherton  and  his  boys  will 
have  swilled  down  the  cham- 
pagne and  enjoyed  the  night. 
They  deserve  it  because  they 
have  come  back  from  a poor 
Zimbabwean  experience  and 
completely  outplayed  New 


Zealand.  They  are  indebted  to 
their  captain's  tenacity  and 
professionalism.  He  has 
worked  himself  out  of  a rut  — 
a period  of  disappointing 
form  in  which  his  footwork 
and  timing  had  left  him  — by 
sheer  hard  work  and  hours  in 
the  nets  at  Hamilton.  How  it 
showed  in  Christchurch. 

Vettori’s  day  will  come.  He 
will  celebrate  on  some  future 
occasion.  In  any  case  at  18 
one  is  not  allowed  in  New 
Zealand  to  drink  in  public  ex- 
cept with  one’s  wife  or 
parents.  Vettori  is  single  and 
his  mum  and  dad  were  at 
home  on  North  Island. 
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B A Yeung  b Cock  

8 A Pouch  c Atherton  b Crtft  

M J Hama  c Thorpe  0 Gough 

"S  P Flaming  m Stewart  o Cron  ..  . 

N j Abiib  c Hussain  b frofl  

1A  C Parorec  Hussain  b Cron  ._ 

C L Cairns  c Stewart  b CmkUrt  ... 

SBDoull  run  cut ... . 

D L Vottofi  run  out 

H T Davis  e Hussain  D Cron  . . 

G i Allan  not  cut  . .......  - ... 

Extras  lot.  im&  nil 9} 

Total  (1».1  overs) 348 

FM  at  uriefcatn  14.  78.  106. 137,  201 . 283. 
588.  310.  336. 

Bonrllnai  Cart  20-3-78-1  Caddlch 
32-B-8S-1;  Gaugn  21-3-70—1:  Croft 
38  l-MW:  Tutnidl  16-6-22-0.  Thprpo 

I- 1 -O-O. 

KMOLAUO 

Fht  tenfetpe 

N V Knlgtil  c Fleming  a All  OH  ..  ...  14 

•M  A Aj  Horton  not  cut  94 

14  j Sir  wan  c Sub  b Alien  ....  is 
N Hussain  c Pa/ore  o Conns  . . . 12 

G P Thorpe  t>  Au«h  ....  18 

1 P C'awloy  C Paioro  8 Allan 1 

D G Cork  b Porpre  b Ogwo 18 

RDB  Cion  c Ddvrt  b AsilQ  ...  31 

o Gough  a a 

A R Cjoaick  c Sue  o Allott 4 

P C R Tulnull  C Voung  n Dcull  18 

Extras  Mb*,  wl.  nosi 10 

Torn!  |84  - -vert  i ..  ...  wa 

Pan  o*  wrtokatsa  20.  40.  70.  103.  104.  146. 
198,  199.  210 

Bowling:  Alloll  IB-3-74-4-  Don  1 1 
17.4-8-49-1.  Davis  10-2-50-1;  VetlOfi 
12-4-13- 1 ; Cairns  8-5-12-1  Astlo 

II- 3-20-5 

NEW  ZMALAND 
Second  kwlngg 

B A Pococh  b Coil  ...  o 

B A Young  c hnlgnr  b Tutnell  . . ...  48 
tA  C purer  O c Slowari  b Gaugn  ..  8 

‘S  P Fleming  c Knigm  b Tutnell  . . 11 
tiJ  A sue  c Hussain  b CioH  . . . 5 

C L Cairns  c 4'nlgfu  a Tufra-fl  ....  53 

6 B Doull  c KnljM  b Cron 5 

M J Home  c Slewnrt  d Codon*  ...  13 

D L Vetlorl  nc-l  out . SB 

H T Davis  b Govgn 1 

G I Allott  not  out  .. ..  1 

Extras  lino.  nW)  . . . ia 

Total  (88  3 ovei  nl  . . ..  188 

Part  of  wtdkstai  0 42  61,  76.  00.  83  107, 
ITS.  104 

Bewllngi  CO'k  6- 2-5-1 . Codoick 
10-1-25-1;  Croli  31-13-48-2.  Gough 
13  3-5-12-3.  Tutnoll  20-9-54-3 
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17 
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38 
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N V Knight  c Davie  b Vetlon  . 

*M  A Am orton  c Paioie  b Astir- 
tA  J Stewan  c Pococ*-  D Venori 
A R CadtflCh  c Flaming  b Doull 
N Hussain  c Fleming  b Voltorl 
G P Thorpe  ilt  Vettori 

J P Crawioy  not  out 

O G Cqtv  nor  oui 

£»lras  (M.  Ib8.  wl.  nr>3|  . 


39 

14 


Total  (lor  6.  146.4  overs)  307 

PM  Of  wlokate:  64.  116.  146.  226.  526 
231. 

Bowllngn  Allott  is  4-2-32-0:  Davis 
18-6-4J-D:  Doull  n-6-5:-i.  Vetlorl 
S7-1B-B7-4;  Cairns  10-1-23-0.  Asllu 
28-10-45-1. 

Uselnii  R S Dunne  and  D B Han 
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Rugby  Union 

Tour  match:  Harlequins  29,  Auckland  33 

Harlequins 
caught  by 
Blues’  burst 


Robert  Armstrong 


SEAN  FITZPATRICK’S 
Auckland  Blues 
squeezed  home  by  the 
odd  try  in  nine  against  Harle- 
quins, in  front  of  a capacity 
9,000  crowd,  without  the  help 
of  the  All  Blacks  captain,  who 
remained  resolutely  on  the 
bench  at  The  Stoop  yesterday. 
Fitzpatrick  may  have  consid- 
ered getting  into  the  action 
when  his  side  fell  17  points 
behind  in  an  astonishing  first 
half  but  his  frith  in  his  team- 
mates was  vindicated  by  a 
fight-back  that  saw  them 
score  25  points  in  27  minutes. 

New  Zealand’s  provincial 
champions,  who  over-ran 
Bristol  last  week,  were  using 
the  fixture  as  a warm-up  for 
next  month's  southern  hemi- 
sphere Super  12  competition. 
But  the  sodden  pitch  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  develop 
the  running  game  they  intend 
to  play  in  the  Super  12.  "We 
went  out  to  play  a game  for 
the  future  rather  than  for 
today’s  conditions  which 
were  not  normal  for  us,"  said 
Graham  Henry,  Auckland’s 
coach. 

When  the  All  Blacks’  wing 
Vidiri  raced  away  for  a 
second-minute  try  it  looked  as 
though  Auckland  were  in  the 
mood  to  carve  open  the  Harle- 
quins’ defence. 

However,  the  London  side 
moved  up  a gear  and  scored 
22  points  without  reply  in  a 
sparkling  half-hour  that 
rarely  saw  the  New  Zealand- 
ers out  of  their  own  half. 

WUl  Carling  was  crucially 
involved  in  a sweeping  three- 
quarter  move  that  allowed  the 
young  wing  Chapman  to 
score  an  eighth-minute  try  In 
the  right  comer,  flour  min- 


utes later  a sloppy  pass  by 
Stensness,  the  Auckland  cen- 
tre, was  smartly  intercepted 
by  Mensah  whose  touchdown 
left  Lacroix  with  a simple 
conversion. 

An  important  intervention 
by  Mullins,  the  Quins  prop, 
enabled  the  hosts  to  set  up  a 
drive-maul  which  inched  its 
way  over  toe  Hue  until  the 
lock  Llewellyn  fell  on  the  ball 
for  Quins’  third  try-  Lacroix’s 
conversion  bopped  over  off 
the  cross  bar  and  10  minutes 
later  the  french  goalkicker 
landed  a 35-metre  penalty  to 
put  his  side  ahead  22-5. 

On  the  stroke  of  half-time 
Auckland  scored  a slickly 
worked  try  by  their  scrum- 
half  Tonu’u,  who  sold  Mensah 
a neat  dummy  before  crossing 
to  the  right  of  the  posts. 
Shortly  after  the  break  Lima, 
the  left  wing,  scored  at  the 
flag  and,  after  Cashmore  had 
kicked  a short  penalty  goal, 
the  flanker  Carter  crashed 
over  Cor  a try  on  the  right  to 
put  Auckland  25-22  ahead. 

in  the  final  quarter  a su- 
perb converted  try  by  the 
Quins  scrum-half  Walshe,  fol- 
lowed by  a storming  touch- 
down by  the  Auckland  lock 
Froraont  left  the  Kiwis  hold- 
ing a fragile  30-29  lead.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  minute  that 
Cashmore  reinforced  it  with  a 
sweetly  struck  penalty  goal 

SCOBSRSi  IfariNHni  Trtev  Chapman. 
Manaah.  Llewellyn.  Walshs. 
Convaratonac  Lacroix  S.  Corcoran. 


Vkfiri,  totkj'u.  Ltaia. 
Carter.  Fremont.  Co— rats  in  Cashmore. 
I’VnWm  CaaTunora  2. 

HmBbBw  5 Pilgrim;  D Cftauman,  W 
Carting.  P M Brush.  D Lugan  T Lacroix.  N 
WatetMa  J Laonaid.  T Braupe,  A Mullins.  A 
Snow,  G Llavmliyn,  R Jonklm.  L 
CatwmBo.  W Davison.  - - 
■■■Maul  Burn  a Caanmora:  j vwiil.  E 
Clark*.  L StMtsoosa.  B Lima;  C Sponcer.  J 
Tonu'ic  O Crawford.  A Room.  O Brawn.  R 
Fro  mom,  R Brooke,-  m Carter,  C 
Rtocftaunann.  L Latanrt 
IMatta:  £ Montson  (Brtsmr). 
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Capital  gain the  left-wing  T.ima  breaks  shortly  after  the  interval  on  the  way  to  a try 

that  launched  Auckland’s  second-half  fight-back  photograph:  frank  baron 

Injured  Evans  out  until 
England  showdown 

■ I HE 
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Wales  wing  leuan 
Evans  is  unlikely  to  play 
again  before  the  Five 
Nations  Championship  meet- 
ing with  England  In  Cardiff 
on  March  15.  Evans  suffered  a 
slightly  pulled  hamstring  dur- 
ing Wales’s  27-22  defeat 
against  France  in  Paris  last 
Saturday,  being  forced  off 
early  In  the  second  half,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Jonathan 
Davies. 

His  dub  Llanelli  are  enter- 
ing a crucial  stage  of  the  sea- 
son, tarings  Svralec  Cap  tie  at 
Abertillery  on  Saturday,  fol- 
lowed by  league  games 
against  Cardiff,  Caerphilly 
and  Swansea. 

But  Llanelli’s  team  man- 
ager Anthony  Buchanan  said; 
“There  is  every  chance  that 
leuan  will  miss  all  those 


matches.  He  has  started  treat- 
ment with  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union's  medical  team,  al- 
though at  this  stage  everyone 
is  confident  he  will  be  fit  to 
face  England," 

Evans,  who  has  made  a 
Welsh  record  71  international 
appearances,  scored  the  only 
try  when  Wales  beat  England 
10-9  in  Cardiff  four  seasons 
ago  — their  only  success  in 
the  last  seven  Anglo- Welsh 
confrontations. 

The  experienced  Wales 
wing  is  no  stranger  to  injury 
setbacks,  however,  having 
dislocated  his  right  shoulder 
five  times  and  suffered  an 
ankle  dislocation  which  cost 
him  around  15  caps. 
Outstanding  current  form 
makes  Evans  a leading  candi- 
date for  the  Lions  captaincy 


on  the  tour  to  South  Africa 

♦his  glimmer,  ahead  of  his 
principal  rivals  Rob  Wiain- 
wrlght  and  Keith  Wood. 

He  claimed  four  tries  In  his 
last  four  internationals  before 
the  France  game,  Increasing 
his  Welsh  try-scoring  record 
to  32.  exactly  halfway  towards 
the  Australian  David  Cam- 
pese's world  best 

After  Yugoslavia's  failure 
to  turn  up  for  their  scheduled 
October  game  against  Austria 
in  Pool  l.  Bound  A of  Zone 
Europe,  the  Rugby  World  Cup 
directors  have  decided  to 
award  Austria  three  points.  A 
statement  said:  “The  game 
did  not  take  place  and  the  di- 
rectors had  no  alternative  but 
to  award  Austria  three  points. 
Yugoslavia ...  got  no  points  for 
the  Austria  match." 


Racist  row  claims 
Springbok  coach 


John  Perlman  on  the  origin  of  the  secret 
‘kaffirs’  tape  that  led  Markgraaff  to  resign 


ANDRE  Markgraaff, 
South  Africa's  coach, 
yesterday  offered  to 
resign  in  the  face  of 
the  intense  public  hostility 
which  followed  Monday’s 
broadcast  here  on  national 
television  of  a secretly  made 
tape  recording  of  him  using 
racist  language. 

Markgraaff  has  probably 
jumped  before  being  pushed 
since  a meeting  of  the  South 
African  Rugby  Football 
Union's  14-man  executive  has 
been  called  for  this  afternoon 
to  consider  the  embattled 
coach's  position.  His  resigna- 
tion offer  will  certainly  be 
accepted. 

Markgraaff  heard  raging  on 
the  tape  against  "the  kaffirs" 
whom,  he  claimed,  were  drum- 
ming up  public  opposition  to 
last  year’s  axing  of  the  Spring- 
bok captain  Francois  Pienaar, 
began  the  day  offering  a less 
than  vigorous  defence:  “You 
know,  a lot  of  people  say  silly 
off-the-cuff  things  when  they 
are  in  private,  not  all  of  them 
said  seriously." 

Markgraaff,  who  claimed  he 

was  considered  “quite  a lib- 
eral in  my  community",  said 
the  tape  had  been  obtained  un- 
lawfully, owning  it  “a  criminal 
deed".  He  said  he  would  apolo- 


gise If  the  Sarfti  executive 
thought  he  had  brought  the 
game  into  disrepute. 

By  late  afternoon,  however, 
he  came  to  recognise  that  apol- 
ogy was  not  enough.  At  a 
press  conference  in  his  home 
town  of  Kimberley  he  said  he 
was  resigning  because  of  what 
he  called  "a  tragic  situation". 
Few  South  Africans  will 
remember  it  that  way.  nor  will 
many  concur  with  Sarfu’s 
Spokesman  Alex  Brune,  who 
said  Markgraaff  "has  done  the 
honourable  thing  here". 

Ironically  Andre  Bester.  the 
former  Griqualand  West  cap- 
tain who  made  the  recording, 
had  no  particular  Interest  in 
exposing  the  racism  that 
many  believe  still  exists  in 
rugby  union  in  South  Africa. 
Bester.  whose  brother  Piet  is 
a leading  figure  in  the  neo- 
Nazi  AWB.  said  he  had 
recorded  the  conversation  be- 
cause Markgraaff  had 
reneged  on  a promise  to  make 
him  the  director  of  coaching 
at  Griquas. 

"1  taped  the  meeting  so 
that,  if  my  agreement  wasn’t 
honoured,  I could  have  used 
It,"  Bester  said  yesterday. 
The  broadcasting  of  the  tape 
coincided  with  his  legal 
action  against  Markgraaff.  "It 


wasn't  really  the  way  I 
wanted  it,"  he  said. 

The  opening  up  of  rugby  to 
the  close  scrutiny  of  those  who 
share  the  ANC  view  that  “con- 
servative elements  within 
Sarfu  are  resisting  transforma- 
tion of  the  union  into  a non- 
racial  entity”  may  not  have 
been  Beater’s  intention  but 
may  well  be  its  effect 

Public  debate  yesterday 
found  a strong  chorus  speak- 
ing out  against  deep-rooted 
prejudice  in  the  sport  "There's 
a lot  of  racism  still  in  Currie 
Cup  sides,"  said  Errol  Tobias, 
the  first  black  man  to  pull  on  a 
Springbok  jersey. 

The  Sarfu  executive,  for  all 
the  pugnacity  of  their  presi- 
dent Louis  Luyt  cannot  fail  to 
take  note  of  such  a view  as 
they  gather  today.  The  meet- 
ing is  expected  to  deal 
promptly  with  the  Markgraaff 
affair,  then  move  on  to  con- 
sider the  threat  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  union's  finan- 
cial affairs,  announced  on 
Friday  by  Steve  Tshwete, 
South  Africa's  minister  of 
sport 

They  will  also  have  to  find 
time  to  debate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  coach  only  four 
months  before  the  start  of  the 
Test  series  against  the  British 
Lions.  Markgraaff,  40,  had 
signed  a five-year  Sarfu  con- 
tract in  1996,  replacing  the 
World  Cup-winning  coach 
Kitch  Christie. 


Scots  name  Tait  in  squad  for  Ireland  game 


ALAN  TAIT,  the  former 
rugby  league  cap,  has  won 
a place  in  Scotland’s  squad  of 
21  for  the  international 
against  Ireland  at  Murray- 
Deld  on  Saturday  week. 

Tait,  who  switched  back  to 
rugby  union  when  he  joined 
Newcastle  just  before  Christ- 
mas. won  eight  Scotland  caps 
in  1987  and  1988  before  mak- 
ing 12  league  appearances  for 
Great  Britain. 

The  former  Kelso  player, 
who  Impressed  for  Scotland  A 
in  their  56-11  win  over  Wales 


Ice  Skating 


A last  month,  is  one  of  three 
changes  to  the  Scotland  backs 
from  the  squad  picked  for  the 
England  game.  The  two 
others  brought  in  are  Duncan 
Hodge  and  Cameron  Glasgow. 

Commenting  on  the  selec- 
tion of  Hodge,  the  backs  coach 
David  Johnston  said;  "Dun- 
can's place-kicking  skill  is 
clearly  a factor  in  his  selec- 
tion, as  Is  bis  ability  to  pro- 
vide cover.” 

Glasgow  returns  after 
recovering  from  an  injury 
that  delayed  the  start  of  his 


season.  Out  of  the  squad  go 
Ron  Eriksson,  Scott  Hastings 
and  Derek  Stark. 

Hastings,  capped  65  times, 
apparently  came  second  when 
compared  directly  with  Tait. 

SCOTLAND  SQUAD,  Usktj  Q 
Armstrong  (Newcastle).  C Chaim  ora 
[Melrose  |.  C maagovr  iHenois.  FPI.  d 
Morfga  (WateOfltansi.  K Logan  iSlUMng 
County).  B RwMh  R Shephard  (twin 
Malrosal.  A ThMigw  (Hawick).  A Toil 

(Newcastle].  C Tomaand  (Northampton). 

I»ua  ■naUi  S BadthantaaM  (Melrosei.  Q 
BHa  (Currie;.  D KBoa  iBstft),  8 Mam 
(GHK).  A Raod  (Wasps).  I Smith 
I Gloucester).  T Smith  (Watscnlomi.  ■ 
llawat  (Northampton!.  ■ Wain  anight 
IWntBonlans.  capil.  P WaRon  (NewcaaBe)- 
a Wah-  iNewcesila) 


Rink  wins  £22.5m  grant 


tfiekVarley 


biggest  National  Lot- 
tery grant  so  far  to  a 
sports  project  was  con- 
firmed yesterday  when  a 
planned  new  ice  rink  in  Not- 
tingham was  awarded  £22.5 
million,  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  project  costs. 

The  ice  arena  — boasting 
two  rinks  — is  designed  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  British  Ice 
hockey  as  well  as  being  home 
to  the  Nottingham  Panthers 
Superleague  side  and  offer- 
ing extensive  community 
facilities. 

Sir  Rodney  Walker,  the 
chairman  of  the  English 
Sports  Council,  said  the  pro- 
ject would  provide  a focus  for 
ice-based  sports. 


"While  the  detail  still  has  to 
be  worked  up  and  agreed,  we 
are  confident  that  Notting- 
ham will  rise  to  the  challenge 
and  develop  a project  that  will 
meet  everyone’s  needs,”  he 
added. 

The  leader  of  Nottingham 
City  Council.  Graham  Chap- 
man, welcomed  the  news  as 
"wonderful". 

“Just  as  Torvill  and  Dean 
learned  their  skills  at  the  old 
Nottingham  ice  stadium,  so 
this  new  centre,  with  its  mag- 
nificent facilities,  will  inspire 
new  generations  to  take  up 
ice  sports. 

“We  especially  welcome  the 
establishment  of  the  National 
Ice  Hockey  Centre  in  Notting- 
ham but  this  will  not  prevent 
community  use  of  the  facility 
— it  will  be  open  to  all  ages 


and  all  levels  of  abilities." 

The  award  takes  the 
amount  of  lottery  money  the 
English  Sports  Council  has 
awarded  to  almost  £400  mil- 
lion in  just  under  two  years. 
More  than  1.800  schemes  have 
received  grants. 

V7c  Batdielder  adds:  Not- 
tingham Panthers  regularly 
attract  sell-out  crowds  to  the 
old  3,000-capacity  Nottingham 
Ice  Stadium. 

Panthers,  who  were  the 
British  champions  in  1989. 
have  already  won  this  sea- 
son's Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup.  They  are  currently  in 
third  place  in  the  Superleague 
and  are  expected  to  do  well  In 
the  championship  play-offs 
which  commence  on  March  1 
with  a final  at  the  Nynex 
Arena,  Manchester,  March  29. 
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ENGLAND  END  A FIVE-YEAR  WAIT 


Happy  wanderers ...  a jubilant  — and  relieved — England  squad  celebrate  their  second  successive  Test  victory  over  New  Zealand  which  gave  them  die  series  2-0  michael  steele 

Atherton  stands  and  delivers 


Paul  Weaver  in  Christchurch  sees  England’s  skipper  stir  the 
Ashes  captaincy  debate  with  a remarkable  match-winning  display 


ICHAEL  Ather- 
ton’s part  in  Eng- 
land’s four- wicket 
win  over  New  Zea- 
land In  the  third  Test  at  Lan- 
caster Park  yesterday  was  so 
monumental,  so  cussedly, 
bloody- min decily  hard-assed, 
that  when  they  presented 
him  with  the  Man-of-the- 
Match  award  afterwards,  it 
felt  a little  like  giving  Nelson 
a lapel  pin  for  that  nasty  little 
business  at  Trafalgar,  or 


Drake  a bowls  set  for  his  part 
in  seeing  off  the  Armada. 

The  captain's  epic  brought 
warm  praise  from  within  the 
England  camp,  with  the  assis- 
tant coach  John  Emburey 
stating  that  Atherton  was 
surely  the  man  to  skipper 
England  during  this 
summer’s  Ashes  series.  But 
Tim  Lamb,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  English  Cricket 
Board,  quickly  doused  the 
glowing  Embers. 


“I  think  Mike  has  shown 
his  resilience  and  has  obvi- 
ously regained  his  form  with 
that  tremendous  performance 
in  Christchurch,''  Lamb  said. 
"But  there  are  five  interna- 
tional matrhpq  still  to  go  and 
we  will  have  to  sit  down  at 
the  end  of  the  tour  mid  review 
all  aspects  of  it 
"It  is  a little  premature  to 
be  taking  a decision  on  the 
captain  for  the  summer 
series.” 


Emburey  had  earlier  stated 
in  the  euphoria  of  a victory  in 
which  Atherton  provided  the 
backbone  of  both  England  in- 
nings: ’Tie’s  got  to  captain  the 
side  against  Australia.  He's 
played  against  Australia  and 
been  on  the  losing  side  before. 
I'm  sure  he'd  like  to  be  a win- 
ning captain  against  Diwm 
Even  if  we  had  drawn  or  lost 
today.  I would  hope  he  would 
still  have  captained  the  side.” 
Atherton  was  on  the  field 
for  almost  27  hours  — the 
whole  match,  less  the  last  four 
hours.  He  followed  his  first-in- 
nings. bat-carrying  94  not  out 
by  scoring  118,  his  11th  Test 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,891 


Set  by  Audreys 


Across 

7 Here'S  Herb,  your  old  setter© 

8 Bank  on  getting  a lift  outsWe: 
is  the  vicar  around?  (9) 

9 A pronounced  natural 
aptitude  to  widen  out  (5) 

to  Doctor  N.  Moore  PhD,  a 
person  of  rounded  build  (9) 
12  Promises  its  results  in 
superlatively  quick  time  (1 1) 


16  Animal  with  offensive  smell 
taking  a run  (4) 

17  50-gain  by  Labour?  — Find 
out!  (5) 

18  In  a gateau,  glycerine  is 
frightful  (4) 

19  A role  behind  the  bar? — 
Make  that  a double  (1 1 ) 

22  Woman  prisoner  with  an 
attitude  (9) 

24  Surprise  manoeuvre  gets 


us  nothing  in  exchange 
(5) 

25  One  man  first  has  a fireplace 
to  blacken  (9) 

26  Does,  perhaps,  come  across 
loud  — being  put  off?  (5) 

Down 

1 Accommodation  for 
spinsters  (9) 

2 East  Midlands  supporters 
go  over  the  river  by  a gap  in 
foe  wail  (9) 

3 Close-sounding  bearing  (4) 

4 Newcomer  carried  out 
repairs  as  advised  (11) 

5 Like  to  come  to  bed?  Race 
you  there!  (5) 

6 Dab  hand  at  getting  duck 
out  of  a storehouse  (5) 

11  Cat  on  racfio  in  ill-humour. 
Fat  cat?  (11) 

13  Silly  fools  commonly  turn  up 
clutching  a mark  (5) 

14  Dupe  grown  careiess  with 
explosive  material  (9) 

15  Old  Instrument  with  wine 
charge  included  (9) 

20  Timmy  O'Dell  has  foe  guts 
to  sing  (5) 

21  Moving  stair,  perhaps  (5) 

23  Clever  model  getting  in  the 

last  words  (4) 
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Solution  tomorrow 
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century,  as  England  chased 
305.  Even  John  Edrich,  that 
champion  Of  hatting  adhesion, 
the  same  Edrich  who  was  an 
the  field  every  minute  of  play 
when  England  played  New 
Zealand  in  Leeds  in  1965,  was 
seen  shaking  his  head  with 

admiration 

When  Atherton  was  finally 
out  England  immediately 
wobbled,  like  a spinning  plate 
left  too  long  on  a stick  by  an 
ageing  Chinese  juggler:  three 
wickets  fell  in  16  balls  before 
John  Crawley  and  Dominic 
Cork  saw  the  side  home.  Eng- 
land won  the  rubber  2-0,  their 
first  series  win  overseas  since 
they  beat  New  Zealand  five 
years  ago. 

England  have  had  many 
greater  batsmen  than  Ather- 
ton but  none  more  mulish, 
more  bull-necked  in  adver- 
sity. He  would  probably  have 
made  Jardine  fidgety  and  ner- 
vous. In  40  years  one  may  rec- 
ognise him  as  one  of  those 
jobsworth  gatemen  at  Wem- 
bley or  Wimbledon:  no  one 
will  get  past 

After  the  match  New  Zea- 
land's Australian  coach  Steve 
Rixon  was  asked  whether  be 
thought  Atherton  should  keep 
the  captaincy. 

"Tonight  I would  give  him 
anything  he  asked  for."  he 
replied.  "He  played  outstand- 
ingly. experience  and  the 
way  he  went  about  bis  job 
was  a personal  inspiration.  1 1 
admired  him  in  this  match: 
he  was  the  difference.  Ather- 
ton and  Stewart  are  the  back- , 
bone  of  their  batting.  If  they 
play  well,  it  allows  the  others 
to  play  their  natural  game." 

England  resumed  yesterday 
on  11B  for  two,  with  Atherton 
on  65,  still  needing  187  for  vic- 
tory. The  night-watchman 
Andy  Caddick,  given  the  bare- 
fit  of  the  doubt  by  the  umpire 
Darrell  HaLr  after  being 
“caught”  by  the  close  fielder 
Stephen  Fleming  in  the  fourth 
over,  celebrated  his  reprieve 
by  swinging  Vettori  over 
square-leg  for  six.  Even 
though  he  was  out  soon  after- 
wards, England  appeared  to  be 
strongly  placed  at  203  for  three 
at  lunch,  needing  102  more 


and  with  Atherton  105  not  out 

But  England  lost  their  cap- 
tain almost  immediately  alter 
the  break,  caught  behind,  and 
it  was  two  wickets  in  five 
balls  when  Nasser  Hussain 
was  caught  at  sfily-point  Gra- 
ham Thorpe  followed  ll  balls 
later  caught  and  bowled.  Both 
were  victims  of  Vettori. 

But  Crawley  and  Cork 
steered  England  to  257  for  six 
at  tea  and,  when  the  end 
came,  it  came  quickly;  Craw- 
ley strode  a four  to  raise  the 
300  followed  by  a flick 
through  midwicket  for  three. 
When  Code  struck  a four  to 
square-leg  England  were 
home  with  EL2  overs  to  spare. 
Crawley  had  made  40  and 
Cork  a mature  39. 

*Tt  was  so  pleasing  to  come 
up  with  strength  under  pres- 
sure.” said  Atherton.  “New 
Zealand  played  better  for  the 
first  two  days  but  the  key  was 
the  aggressive  way  we  came 
out  and  bowled  to  them  in  the 
second  innings."  In  troth,  the 
key  was  Atherton  himself. 


Paul  Aloti,  page  15 


Men  in  charge 


Putting  on 
a white  shirt 
to  win  a sock 


JL  CCORDING  to  the 

#\  Irish  forward  David 
Corkery,  playing 
m magainst  England  on 
Saturday  was  like  standing  In 
the  middle  of  a motorway  try- 
ing to  stop  a juggernaut. 

At  any  one  point  in  the 
second  halt  everywhere  he 
looked  there  were  large  men 
in  white  bearing  down  on  him. 
No  wonder  England  rattled  up 
a record  score,  was  his  analy- 
sis, when  they  apparently 
stuffed  their  pack  with  refu- 
gees from  the  Planet  Krypton. 

For  the  England  fens,  Cor- 
kery's  discomfort  should  have 
been  a cue  for  rejoicing.  In- 
stead gloom  settled  over  our 
household.  It  was  nothing  to 
do  with  Jack  Rowell's  wear- 
em-down-for-65-minutes-and- 
hit-em-when-they”  re-para- 
lysed- with-boredom  tactics, 
either.  Nor  was  it  the  thought 
of  what  Jeremy  Guscott  might 
have  done  in  a full  80  minutes. 

The  reason  was  this:  why 
had  we  not  shown  the  fore- 
sight of  the  anonymous  fe- 
male punter  who  had  bet 
£48,000  on  an  England  victory 
and  was,  even  at  the  moment 
Sleigh tholme  snuck  home  for 
his  second  try,  celebrating 
being  £11,000  richer? 

It  was  a thought  that 
seemed  to  obsess  everyone  at 
the  BBC  as  welL  Steve  Rider 
mentioned  the  woman  half  a 
dozen  times  and  Nigel 
Starmer-Smifh  took  time  off 
from  his  usual  tic  of  making 
puns  about  the  players*  profes- 
sions ("that's  a clinical  pass 
from  Dr  Niall  Hogan"!  to  wal- 
low in  her  perspicacity. 

Indeed  such  was  the  atten- 
tion, the  surprise  was  that  she 
did  not  step  out  from  behind 
her  veil  of  anonymity  and 
make  the  most  of  the  stardom 
which  would  have  come  her 
way.  After  all.  the  streaker  at 
the  Benson  & Hedges  Masters 
snooker  final  was  deemed 
worthy  of  an  interview  on 
Frank  Skinner’s  chat  show. 

As  we  watched  the  Wales  v 
France  highlights  the  punter 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  mo- 
bile to  Eric  Hall  working  out 
ways  of  maximising  her  sud- 
den feme,  negotiating  video 
rights  of  the  moment  she 
placed  the  bet,  organising  the 
printing  of  a thousand  souve- 
nir replicas  of  the  betting  slip. 

In  short  superwoman- 
punter  was  the  hero  of  the 


hour.  If  only  we  had  all  shared 
her  felth  and  mortgaged  the 
house,  we  could  have  landed 
enough  to  buy  one  date  with 
the  Duchess  of  York,  five  ring- 
side seats  for  the  Holyfleld- 
Tyson  re-match  or  11,000 
Portsmouth  FCs. 

Looking  back  on  Saturday, 
one  wonders  why  we  could  not 
all  see  it  The  Irish  with  half 
their  team  wearing  athletic 
supports  on  damaged  limbs. 
Tim  Rodber  smarting  at  news- 
paper talk  before  the  game 
that  he  was  a big  Jessie,  cer- 
tain pro-Celt  sections  of  the 
press  getting  over-excited  by  a 
victory  over  Wales:  it  was  ob- 
vious England  would  trounce 
them.  Yet  most  of  us  fens  sat 
there  assuming  that  all  this 
talk  about  England  playing 
total  rugby  was  about  as  likely 
to  materialise  as  Brighton 
playing  total  football.  And 
only  one  of  us  went  to  the 
bookies. 

Placing  a big  bet  on  abort 
odds  to  win  an  amount  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  origi- 
nal stake  is  known,  in  gam- 
bling circles,  as  money- 
buying. It  is  a less  romantic 
approach  than  the  man  who, 
in  1994,  predicted  five  out  of 
five  winners  at  Cheltenham 
and  walked  away  with 
£576.000  from  an  £8  outlay.  But 
it  can  seem  like  a good  idea. 

OVER  the  coming 

months  some  handy 
small  change  could 
be  made  from  putting 
afew  thousand  on  the 
following  absolute  bankers: 
whichever  team  wins 
tonight’s  game  at  Highbury 
will  win  the  title  (if  Liverpool 
do  not);  Oxford  each  way  in 
the  Boat  Race;  and,  should 
Wimbledon  and  Stockport 
make  it  to  the  final  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup.  such  will  be 
the  lack  of  demand  for  tickets, 
put  a grand  or  two  on  the  bloke 
who  fills  the  vending  mac-hint* 

at  Tottenham  Court  Road  tube 
station  with  Coke  cans  find- 
ing himself  offered  a full  hos- 
pitality package. 

Then  again,  as  Mike  Tyson 
has  proved,  in  sport  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a safe  bet.  The 
antidote  to  our  anonymous 
punter  was  the  man  who,  for 
two  years,  regularly  bad  a flut- 
ter on  Formula  One  with  the 
spread  betting  operation  City 
Index.  He  worked  out  a 
method  he  considered  fool- 
proof: betting  against  any  car 
outside  the  big-four  manufac- 
turers being  placed  in  the  top 
three.  He  would  stake  big 
sums  for  small  returns. 

At  the  Monaco  Grand  Prlx, 
however,  there  was  a pile-up 
and  Ligler's  Olivier  Panis 
won  It  The  man  lost  £16,000; 
the  most  be  could  have  won 
that  day  was  £150.  The  build- 
ing society  looks  a good  bet 
after  alL 


Tuigamala  in  first  £1  m move 


VA’AIGA  TUIGAMALA  is 
set  to  join  Newcastle  this 
afternoon,  thus  completing 
his  return  from  rugby  league 
to  union.  The  27-year-old 
Western  Samoan  centre  had 
been  widely  tipped  to  leave 
Wigan  following  bis  four- 
month  spell  with  Wasps. 

The  former  All  Black,  who 
went  back  to  Central  Park 


last  month.  Is  likely  to  cost 
Newcastle  at  least  £500,000 
and  they  must  also  buy  out 
the  three  years  left  on  his  con- 
tract, adding  up  to  rugby's 
first  £1  million  transfer. 

“Inga  the  winger",  now  a 
feared  centre.  Is  likely  to  be 
joined  shortly  at  Newcastle 
by  the  France  and  Toulouse 
centre  Thomas  Castaignede. 


Clinically  proven  to  remove  24%  more  plaque  than  brushing  alone. 


